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PREFACE TO 
THE CENTENARY EDITION 

A YEAR ago Mr. James Elliot Cabot died, 
a good citizen of the Republic, a gentle- 
man, brave, modest and kind, a thorough 
scholar, especially a master-mind in metaphy- 
sics, and a man of wide culture in letters, know- 
ledge of Nature and taste id the 6ne arts. 
Younger by many years than Mr. Emerson, he 
was his friend, increasingly honored and prized 
for forty years, yet, living in the country twenty 
miles asunder, each respected the other's tasks 
and privacy, and until the last few years of Mr. 
Emerson's life they seldom met, except at Mr. 
Emerson's lectures and at the Transcendental, 

Laft:crvi-ards at the Saturday Club. 
In the preface to the Riverside Edition of this 
volume, retained in the present, Mr. Cabot gave 
a conscientious account of his share in its pre- 
paration. It owed to his thorough work and 
wise judgment in dealing with the sibylline leaves 
of confused manuscript its careful arrangement 
and its finish. 
After the illness that followed the burning of 
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his house in 1872, Mr. Emerson saw that it 
was time for him to consider the disposition of 
his manuscripts, and the thought, recurring, 
troubled him, for he did not know what fit per- 
son would be willing to undertake the task. The 
name of Mr. Cabot came constantly to his lips 
on these occasions, but was dismissed, for it 
seemed too great a favor to ask. Hb family, 
seeing this strong desire, wished to make the 
request, but with some difficulty wrung from 
him permission to do so. 

When he was told that Mr. Cabot's consent 
had been most generous and cordial, his heart was 
set entirely at rest. This occurred in July, 1 874, 
a year after his return from Europe, whither his 
friends had sent him to recruit his strength. But 
it soon became evident that Mr. Emerson's 
working days were over; it was more and more 
difficult for him to apply his mind, and his mem- 
ory was failing. The publishers called for the 
promised book. He applied himself diligently 
day by day to revising the lecture-sheets and 
correcting the proofs, dropped on the night be- 
fore the fire, but accomplished so little that his 
ftmily siw that the time was come when skilled 
assistance mast be called in. Therefore they 
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visited Mr. Cabot and proposed to him to be- 
gin his task during Mr. Emerson's lifetime. 
He came with all kindness at once, and it was 
cheering to see the tangled skein smoothed in 
his hands, and the relief this afforded M r. Emer- 
son. When the sheet was laid before him with 
the weak places marked he was able to write the 
needed sentence, or recast the defective one, and 
so, thanks to Mr. Cabot's frequent visits, the 
book, which had for so long presented seem- 
ingly insuperable difficulties, took definite shape 
and was ready in season for the publishers. 

Not only was this done, and the long anxiety 
which Mr. Emerson had felt concerning his lit- 
erary' executor set at rest to his full satisfaction, 
but he found ever-new pleasure in the now fre- 
quent visits to the house of this friend of whom 
in past years he had never seen as much as he 
desired. 

Mr. Emerson's family also, with his sanction, 
asked Mr. Cabot to write his Memoir when 
the time should come, and this he did with the 
temperance and discrimination that Mr. Emer- 
son would have wished. 

Here also should be gratefully acknowledged 
the great work which this faithful friend did in 
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going carefully through the great mass of the 
lectures, journals and loose papers, and bringing 
them to order as far as circumstances allowed. 
This work Mr. Calwt did as a labor of love, 
helped by hts vnCe, who accompanied hini on his 
visits to Concordj adding to the pleasure of these 
occasions ; and it not only prepared the way for 
the three posthumous volumes. Lectures ami 
Bh^raphicai Sketches^ Misceiianies and Natural 
History of InteUect and the Memoir, but was 
a work of lasting value to those who deal with 
the literarj' remains later. The present editor 
would not have assumed the annotation of the 
Centenary Edition, had it not been Mr. Cabot's 
wish that he should do so, and in all his work, 
that previously so well done by this hereditary 
friend has been of inestimable value to him. 

It should be remembered that Mr. Kmeraon 
always disclaimed the credit for Letters and So- 
cial yiimSf and in speaking to Mr. Cabot always 
called it " your book." 

E. W. E. 

December, 1903. 



PREFACE TO 
THE FIRST EDITION 

IT seems proper to mention here the circum- 
stances under which this volume was put 
together, as they may have some bearing upon 
the estimate to be placed upon it. Some time 
perhaps in 1870, Mr. Emerson learned that a 
London publisher was intending, without con- 
sulting him, to make up a volume of his un- 
collected writings, from the Dial and elsewhere. 
He was much disturbed by this intelligence, and 
wrote to his friend, Mr. Moncure Conway, to 
stop the publication if possible. In this Mr. 
Conway succeeded, but only upon the agree- 
ment that Mr. Emerson would himself make 
such a collection, adding some new pieces, and 
would send advance-sheets to England, so that 
the book might appear simultaneously in both 
countries. This being settled, the American 
and the English publishers began to urge speed, 
and Mr. Emerson applied himself to the task, 
though with heavy heart, partly from a feeling 
of repugnance at being forced into an enterprise 
which he had not intended, but still more per- 
haps from a sense of inability, more real than 
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he knew, which was banning to make itself 
felt. He made, accordingly, but slow pr<^ess, 
so that in the summer of 1872 he had got ready 
little more than the first piece. Poetry and Im- 
agination, the proof-sheets of which were in his 
hands,- — indeed had been for some time in his 
hands, — when on the 24th of July his house 
was burned and all possibility of work put an 
end to for the time, not merely by the confu- 
sion of his papers and the destruction of his 
wonted surroundings, but yet more effectually 
by an illness resulting from the shock. 

The proof-sheets showed that already before 
this accident his loss of memory and of mental 
grasp had gone so far as to make it unlikely 
that he would in any case have been able to 
accomplish what he had undertaken. Sentences, 
even whole pages, were repeated, and there waa 
a confusion of order beyond what cy_cn_hc would 
have tolerated. Now, at any rate, nothing was 
to be thought of but rest and the attempt to 
restore the tone of his mind by some diversion. 
The Nile tour was suggested and made feasible 
by kind friends, and he wrote to England ex- 
plaining the necessity for some delay. Soon 
after his return home he heard of the death of 
the English publisher^ and supposed himself 
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free. But in 1S75 he was informed that the 
claim had passed on to the successors of the 
London firm^ and that they were asking what 
had become of their book. The old proof- 
sheets were again taken in hand, but agajn with 
a painful sense of incapacity to deal with them. 
By degrees and with much reluctance he ad- 
mitted the necessity of some assistance. It was 
known to his famiiy that he intended to make 
me his literary executor, and he now acceded to 
th«r asking me to help him with the book. 
Before long he had committed the business of 
selection and preparation for the press, almost 
entirely to me. Of course he was constantly 
consulted, and he would sometimes, upon urg- 
ing, supply a needed word or sentence, but he 
was quite content to do as little as possible, and 
desired to leave everything in my hands. 

This will appear to be of the more conse- 
quence in view of the fact that with the excep- 
tion of four, viz.. The Comic, Persian Poetry, 
Quotation and Originality, and Progress of 
Culture, the essays contained in this volume, 
though written in great part long before, had 
never been published : and, further, of the state 
of the manuscripts, which consisted of loose 
sheets, laid tugetlier in parcels, each marked on 
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the cover with the title under which it was last 
read as a lecture, but often without any com- 
pletely recoverable order or fixed limits. Mr. 
Emerson was in the habit of repeating, on dif- 
ferent occasions, what was nominally the same 
lecture, in reality often varied by the introduc- 
tion of part of some other, or of new matter. 
This, with his freedom of transition and breadth 
of scope, which were apt in any case to render 
the boundaries of the subject somewhat indis- 
tinct, made it often difficult or impossible for 
any one to determine with confidence to what 
particular lecture a given sheet or scrap origin- 
ally belonged. Nor indeed did I attempt, in 
preparing the copy for the press, to adhere al- 
ways to a single manuscript. To have attempted 
this would have been contrary to Mr. Emerson's 
wishes. What he desired was simply to bring 
together under the particular heading whatever 
could be found that seemed in place there, with- 
out regard to the connection in which it was 
found. This had been his own practice, and all 
his suggestions to me were to this effect. Most 
of the time that he spent (which was not very 
much) over the work was spent in searching his 
note-books, new and old, for fresh matter that 
might be introduced with advantage. In this 
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way it happened sometimes that writing of very 
difl^rent dates was brought together ; e. g., the 
essay on Immortality, which has been cited as 
showing what were his latest opinions on that 
subject, contains passages written fifty years 
apart from each other. Then, as to the selec- 
tion of the essays, there were» it is true, Hats pre- 
pared by Mr. Emerson with a view to future 
volumes, but many of the papers had been lying 
by him for years unpublished, and It is open to 
any one to say that he never really decided 
upon publishing them, and, if he had been left 
to himself, never would have published them. 

There is nothing here that he did not write, 
and he gave his full approval to whatever was 
done in the way of selection and arrangement ; 
but I cannot say that he applied his mind very 
closely to the matter. He was pleased, in a 
general way, that the work shouJd go on, but 
it may be a question exactly how far he sanc- 
tioned it. 

J. E. CABOT. 

Augutt 27, iflt}. 
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POETRY AND IMAGINATION 

But over all his crowning grace, 
WherefoT thanks God his iaHy praise. 
Is the purging of his eye 
To see the people of the sky: 
From blue mount and headland dim 
Friendly hands stretch forth to him. 
Him they beckon, him advise 
Of hcavenlier prosperities 
And a more excelling grace 
And a truer bosom-glow 
Than the wine-fed feastcrs know. 
They turn his heart from lovely maids. 
And make the darlings of the earth 
Swainish, coarse and nothing worth: 
Teach him gladly to postpone 
Pleasures to another stage 
Beyond the scope of human age. 
Freely as task at eve undone 
Waits unblamed to-morrow's sun. 



FoK Fancy's gift 

Con niouatains lift; 

The Muse can knit 

What ie past, what is done. 

With the web that 's just begun; 

Making free with time and size. 

Dwindles here, there magnifies. 

Swells a rain-drop to a tun; 

So to repeat 

No wind or feat 

Crowds in a day the sum of ages. 

And blushing Liove outwits the sages. 
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POETRY 'K., 

AND imagination:.-:-. 

THE perception of matter is made the ctnh- \ 
mon sense, and for cause. This was the , 
cradle, this the go-cirt, of the human child. We ' - . 
must learn the homely laws of fire and water ; 
we must feed, wash, plant, build. These are^J^ 
ends of necessity, and first in the order of Nature. / 
Poverty, frost, feminc, disease, debt, are the 
beadles and guardsmen that hold us to common 
sense. The intellect, yielded up to itself, cannot 
supersede this tyrannic necessity. The resiiraiD- 
ing grace of common sense is the mark of all 
the valid minds, — of £sop, Aristotle, Alfred, 
Luther, Shakspcare, Cervantes, Franklin, Na- 
poleon. The common sense which does not 
meddle with the absolute, but takes things at 
their word, — things as they appear, — believes 
in the existence of matter, not because we can 
touch it or conceive of it, but because it agrees 
with ourselves, and the universe does not jest 
with us, but is in earnest, is the house of health 
and life, in spite of all the joys of poets and 
the joys of saints, the most imaginative and ab- 
stracted person never makes with impunity the 
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Inst mM^b in this particular, — never tries to 
kindle' Ki« oven with water, nor carries a torch 
into n. powder-mill, nor seizes his wild chai^r 
bjc.tfi'e tail. We should not pardon the blunder 
id another, nor tfndurc it in ourselves.' 

'*>. But whilst we deal with this as finality, early 
*'*}linta arc given that we are not to stay here; 
that we must be making ready to go ; — a warn- 
ing that this magnificent hotel and conveniency 
we aOI Nature is not final. First innuendoes, 

,;ihcn broad hints, then smart taps are given, 
•'(.suggesting that nothing sunds still in Nature 

cbut death ; that the creadon is on wheels, in 
transit, always passing into something else, 
streaming into something higher ; that matter 

'is not what it appears; — that chemistry can 
blow it all into gas. Faraday, the most exact of 
natural philosophers, taught that when we should 
arrive at the monads, or primordial elements 
(the supposed little cubes or prisms of which til 
matter was built up), we should not find cubes, 
or prisms, or atoms, at all, but spherules of 
force. It WIS whispered that the globes of the 
amverse were ptcdpitttcs c£ aomctUi^ nore 
snbde; aay> some w ha t waa uiuiuiiHul is a«r 
or dot dwindled astronomy into a toy ; — chat 
MO «» ao fiulicy; only profinoiial, a 
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INTRODUCTORY 5 

shift ; that under chemistry was power and pur- 
pose : power and purpose ride on matter to the 
last atom. It was steeped in thought, did every- 
where express thought ; that, as great conquerors 
have burned their ships when once they were 
landed on the wished-for shore, so the noble 
house of Nature we inhabit has temporary uses> 
and we can afford to leave it one day. The ends 
of all are moral, and therefore the beginnings are 
such. Thin or solid, everything is in flight. I 
believe this conviction makes the charm of chem- 
istry, — that we have the same avoirdupois mat- 
ter in an alembic, without a vestige of the old 
form; and in animal transformation not less, as 
in grub and fly, in egg and bird, in embryo and 
man ; everything undressing and stealing away 
from its old into new form, and nothing fast buCx>. 
those invisible cords which we call laws, on which // 
all is strung." Then we see that things wear dif- 
ferent names and faces, but belong to one family ; 
that the secret cords or laws show their well- 
known virtue through every variety, be it animal, 
or plant, or planet, and the interest is grad- 
ually transferred from the forms to the Jurking 
method.' 

This hint, however conveyed, upsets our pol- 
itics, trade, customs, marriages, nay, the common 
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sense side of religion and literature, which are 
all founded on low nature, — on the clearest and 
most economical mode of administering the 
material world, considered as final. The admis- 
sion, never so covertly, that this is a makeshift, 
sets the dullest bratn in ferment: our little sir, 
from his first tottering steps, as soon as he can 
crow, does not like to be practised upon, sus- 
pects that some one is "doing" him, and at 
this alarm everything is compromised; gun- 
powder is laid under every man's breakfast- 
table. 

tr But whilst the man is startled by this closer 
^'-^ inspection of the laws of matter, his attention is -^ 
called to the independentaction of themind; its ' 
strange suggestions and laws ; a certain tyranny 

I which springs up in his own thoughts, which 
have an order, method and beliefs of their own, 
very different from the order which this com- 

imon sense uses/ 

Suppose there were in the ocean certain strong 
currents which drove a ship, caught in them, 
with a force that no skill of sailing with the best 
wind, and no strength of oars, or sails, or steam, 
could make any head against, any more than 
against the current of Niagara. Such currents, 
4*^80 tyrannical, exist in thoughts, those finest and 
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subtijcst of all waters, that as soon as once 
thoughf begins, it refuses to remember whose ' 
brain it belongs to ; what country, tradition or 
religion; and goes whirling off — swim we 
merrily ' — in a direction sclf-choscn, by law 
of thought and not by law of kitchen clock or 
county committee. It has it? own polarity. One 
of these vortices or self-tlirections of thought is 
the impulse to search resemblance, affinity, iden- 
tity, in all its objects, and hence our science, 
from its rudest to its most refined theories. 

The electric word pronounced by John Hun- 
ter a hundred years zgo^ arrested and progressive f/ 
developmeniy indicating the way upward from the' ' 
invisible protoplasm to the highest organisms, I 
gave the poetic key to Natural Science, of which ) 
the theories of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, of Oken, 
of Goethe, of Agassiz and Owen and Darwin, in 
zoology and botany, are the fruits, — a hint 
whose power is not yet exhausted, showing unity 
and perfect order in physics.* 

The hardest chemist, the severest analyzer, 
scornful of all but dryest fact, is forced to keep 
the poetic curve of Nature, and his result is like 
a myth of Theocritus. All multiplicity rushci^^ 
to be resolved into unity. Anatomy, osteology,,'/ 
exhibit arrested or progressive ascent in each 
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kind ; the lower pointing to the higher forms, 
the higher to the highest, from the fluid in an 
elastic sack} from radiate, niollusk, articulate, ver- 
tebrate, up to man ; as if the whole animal world 
were only a Hunterian museum to exhibit the 
genesis of mankind.' 

Identity of law, perfect order in physics, per- 
fect parallelism between the laws of Nature and 
the laws of thought exist. In botany we have 
the like, the poetic perception of metamorphosis, 
— that the same vegetable point or eye which 
is the unit of the plant can be transformed at 
pleasure into every part, as bract, leaf, petal, ^j 
stamen, pistil or seed. ^M 

In geology, what a useful hint was given to 
the early inquirers on seeing in the possession ^M 
of Professor Playfair a bough of a fossil tree ^^ 
which was perfect wood at one end and perfect 
mineral coal at the other. Natural objects, if 
individually described and out of connection, 
are not yet known, since they are really parts of 
a symmetrical universe, like words of a sentence ; 
and if their true order is found, the poet can read 
their divine significance orderly as in a Bible. 
Each animal or vegetable form remembers the 
next inferior and predicts the next higher.' 

There is one animal, one plant, one matter 
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and one force. The laws of light and of heat 
translate each other ; — so do the laws of sound 
and of color ; and so galvanism, electricity and 
. magnetism are varied forms of the selfsame 
energy. While the student ponders this im- 
( mense unity, he observes that all things in 
I Nature, the animals, the mountain, the river, the 
] seasons, wood, iron, stone, vapor, have a mys- 
[ terious relation to his thoughts and his life ; their 
I growths, decays, quality and use so curiously 
', resemble himself, in parts and in wholes, that he ! 
: is compelled to speak by means of them.' His 
words and his thoughts are framed by their help. 
Every noun is an image. Nature gives him, 
sometimes in a flattered likeness, sometimes in 
caricature, a copy of every humor and shade in 
his character and mind. The world is an im- 
mense picture-book of every passage in human 
life. Every object he beholds is the mask of a 
- man. 

"The privates of mui's heart 
They speken and sound in hu ear 
As tho* they loud winds were ; " ' 

for the universe is foil of their echoes. 

Every correspondence we observe in mind and' 
matter su^ests a substance older and deeper than ^y 
either of these old nobilities. We see the law 
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gleaming through, like the sense of a half-crans- 
lated ode of Hafiz. The poet who plays with 
it with most boldness best justifies himself; is 
most profound and most devout. Passion adds 
eyes ; is a magnifying-glass. Sonnets of lovers 
arc mad enough, but are valuable to the philo- 
sopher, as are prayers of saints, for their potent 
symbolism. 

Science was false by being unpoetical. It 
bsumed to explain a reptile or mollusk, and 
1 isolated it, — which is hunting for life in grave- 
\yards. Reptile or mollusk or man or angel only 
exists in system, in relation. The metaphysician, 
the poet, only sees each animal form as an in- 
evitable step in the path of the creating mind. 
The Indian, the hunter, the boy with his pets, 
have sweeter knowledge of these than the savant. 
We use semblances of logic until experience puts 
us in possession of real logic. The poet knows 
the missing link by the joy it gives. The poet 
gives us the eminent experiences only, — a god 
stepping from peak to peak, nor planting his 
foot but on a mountain.' 

Science does not know its debt to imagina- 
tion. Goethe did not believe that a great nat- 
uralist could exist without this faculty. He was 
himself conscious of its help, which made him a 
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prophet among the doctors. From this vision 
he gave brave hints to the zoologist, the botan- 
ist and the optidan. 



Poetry, — The primary use of a fiict is low;\ ^ 
the secondary use, as it is a figure or illustra- // 
tion of my thought, is the real worth. First the; i 
fact ; second its impression, or what 1 think of I 
it. Hence Nature was called "a kind of adul- 
terated reason," Seas, forests, metals, diamonds 
and fossils interest the eye, but 'tis only with 
some preparatory or predicting charm. Thar 
value to the intellect appears only when I hear 
their meaning made plain in the spiritual truth 
they cover. The mind, penetrated with its senri-V\ 
ment or its thought, projects it outward on what-. / 
ever it beholds. The lover sees reminders of his 
mistress in every beautiful object; the saint, an 
ailment for devotion in every natural process ; 
and the facility with which Nature lends itself 
Co the thoughts of man, the aptness with which 
a river, a flower, a bird, fire, day or night, can 
express his fortunes, is as if the world were only 
a disguised man, and, with a change of form, 
rendered to him all his experience. We cannot 
utter a sentence in sprightly conversation with- 
out a similitude. Note our incessant use of the 
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word like, — like fire, tike a rock, like thunder, 
like a bee, " like a year without a spring." Con- 
versation is not permitted without tropes ; no- 
thing but great weight In things can afford a 
quite literal speech. It is ever enlivened by in- 
version and trope. God himself does not speak 
prose,but communicates with us by hints, omens, 
inference and dark resemblances in objects lying 
all around us.' 

Nothing so marks a man as imaginative ex- 
pressions. A figurative statement arrests atten- 
tion, and is remembered and repeated. How 
often has a phrase of this kind made a reputa- 
tion. Pythagoras's Golden Sayings were such, 
and Socrates's, and Mirabcau's, and Burke's, and 
.Bonaparte's. Genius thus makes the transfer, 
^from one part of Nature to a remote part, and 
betrays the rhymes and echoes that pole makes 
with pole. Imaginative minds cling to their 
images, and do not wish them rashly rendered 
into prose reality, as children resent your show- 
ing them that their doll Cinderella is nothing but 
pine wood and rags ; and my young scholar does 
not wish to know what the leopard, the wo]f> 
or Lucia, signify in Dante's Inferno, but prefers 
to keep their veils on. Mark the delight of an 
audience in an image. When some familiar truth 
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or fact appears in a new dress, mounted as on 
a fine horse, equipped with a grand pair of bal- 
looning wings> wc cannot enough testify our 
surprise and pleasure. It is like the new virtue 

I shown in some unprized old property, as when 
a boy finds that his pocket-knife will attract steel 
filings and take up a needle ; or when the old 
horse-block in the yard is found to be a Torso 
Hercules of the Phidian age. Vivacity of ex- 
pression may indicate this high gift, even when 
• the thought is of no great scope, as when Miche! 
Angelo, praising the terra cattas, said, " If this 
earth were to become marble, woe to the an- 
tiques ! " A happy symbol is a sort of evidence | 
H that your thought is just. 1 had rather have a 1 
' good symbol of my thought, or a good analogy, 
than the suffrage of Kant or Plato. If you agree 

I with me, or if Locke or Montesquieu agree, I 
may yet be wrong; but if the elm-tree thinks 
the same thing, if running water, if burning coal, 
if crystals, if alkalies, in their several fashions say 
what 1 say, it must be true. Thus a good sym- 1^ I 
bol is the best argument, and is a missionary to^ 
persuade thousands. The Vedas, the Edda, the 
Koran, are each remembered by their happiest 
figure. There is no more welcome gift to men V 
than a new symbol. That satiates, transports,/' 
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themselves 



converts them. They assimilate themselves to 
ie, deal with it in all ways, and it will last a hun- 

:w genius, and brings 
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years, l hen comes a new ger 
another. Thus the Greek mythology called the 
sea "the tear of Saturn." The return of the soul 
to God was described as "a flask of water broken 
in the sea." Saint John gave us the Christian 
figure of "souls washed in the blood of Christ." 
The aged Michel Angelo indicates his perpetual 
study as in boyhood, — "I carry my satchel 
still." Machiavel described the papacy as *'a 
stone inserted in the body of Italy to keep the 
wound open." To the Parliament debating how 
to tax America, Burke exclaimed, " Shear the 
wolf." OuF Kentuckian orator said of his dis- 
sent from his companion, "I showed him the 
back of my hand." And our proverb of the 
courteous soldier reads : " An iron hand in a 
velvet glove." 

This belief that the higher use of the matc- 
.-.ial world is to furnish us types or pictures to 
express the thoughts of the mind, is carried to 
its logical extreme by the Hindoos, who, follow- 
ing Buddha, have made it the central doctrine 
of their religion that what we call Nature, the 
external world, has no real existence, — is only 
phenomendi^ Youth, age, property, condition. 
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events, persons, — self, even, — are succsessive 
maias (deceptions) tKrough which Vishnu mocks 
and instructs the soul. 1 think Hindoo books 
the best gymnastics for the mind, as showing 
treatment. All European libraries might almost 
be read without the swing of this gigantic arm 
being suspected. But these Orientals deal with 
worlds and pebbles freely. 

For the value of a trope is that the hearer is 
one: and indeed Nature itself is a vast trope, 
and all particular natures are tropes. As the bird 
alights on the bough, then plunges into the air 
again, so the thoughts of God pause but for a 
moment in any form. AH thinking is analogiz- 
ing} and it is the use of life to learn metonymy. 
The endless passing of one element into news\ 
forms, the incessant metamorphosis, explains the v 
rank which the imagination holds in our cata- 
logue of mental powers. TheJ magi nation, js the 
reader of these form s.' The poet accounts all 
productions and changes of Nature as the nouns 
of languj^e, uses them representatively, too well 
pleased with their ulterior to value much their 
primary meaning. Every new object so seen 
gives a shock of agreeable surprise. The impres- 
sions on the imagination make the great days of 
life: the book, the landscape or the personality 
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which did not stay on the surface of the eye or 
car buc penetrated to the inward sense, tgitates 
us, and is not forgotten. Walking, working or 
talking, the sole question is how many strokes 
yibratc on this mystic string, — how many dia- 
meters are drawn quite through ^m matter to 
A«pirit; for whenever you cnundace a natural law 
\x^you discover that you have enunciated a law of 
the mind. Chemistry, geology, hydraulics, are 
«ccondary science. The atomic theory is only 
an interior process frtduttJ, as geometers say. 
Of the effect of a foregone metaphysical theory. 
Swcdcnborg saw gravity to be only an external 
of the irresistible attractions of affection and faith. 
Mountains and oceans we think we understand ; 
— yes, so long as they arc contented to be such, 
and are safe with the geologist, — but when they 
are melted in Promethean alembics and come 
out men, and then, melted agun, come out 
words, without any abatement, but with an 
exultation of power! 

In poetry wc say wc require the miracle. The 
Bm flies among the flowers, and gets mint and 
marjoram, and generates a new product, which 
is not mint and maijoram, but honey ; the 
chemiit mixes hvdrogen and oxygen to yield a 
new product, which is not these, but water ; and 
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the poet listens to conversation and beholds all 
objects in Nature, to give back, not them, but 
a new and transcendent whole.' 

Poetry is the perpetual endeavor to express \\ 
the spirit of the thing, to pass the brute body iy 
and search the life and reason which causes it to / 
exist ; — to see that the object is always flowing 
sway, whilst the spirit or necessity which causes 
it subsists. Its essential mark is that it betrays' 
in every word instant activity of mind, shown 
in new uses of every fact and image, in preter- 
natural quickness or perception of relations. Alt 
its words are poems. It is a presence of mind 
that gives a miraculous command of all means 
of uttering the thought and feeling of the mo- 
ment. The poet squanders on the hour an 

ount of life that would more than fiimish the 
enty years of the man that stands next htm. 

The term "genius," when used with emphasis,', 
implies imagination ; use of symbols, figurative/ 
speech. A deep insight will always, like Nature, 
ultimate its thought in a thing. As soon as a 
man masters a principle and sees his facts in 
relation to it, fields, waters, skies, offer to clothe 
his thoughts in images. Then all men under- 
stand him ; Parthian, Mede, Chinese, Spaniard 
and Indian hear their own tongue. For he can 
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now find symbols of universal significance, which ■ 
are readily rendered into any dialect ; as a painter, 
a sculptor, a musician, can in their several ways 
express the same sentiment of anger, or love, or 
religion.' 

The thoughts are few, the forms many ; the 
large vocabulary or many-colored coat of the 
indigent unity. The savans arc chatty and vain, 
but hold them hard to principle and definition^ 
and they become mute and near-sighted. What 
is motion ? what is beauty ? what is matter ? 
what is life? what is force? Push them hard 
and they will not be loquacious. They will come 
to Plato, Proclus and Swedenborg. The invis- 
ible and imponderable is the sole fact. " Why 
changes not the violet earth into musk?" What 
is the term of the ever-flowing metamorphosis? 
I do not know what are the stoppages, but I 
see that a devouring unity changes all into that 
which changes not. 

The act of imagination is ever attended by 
pure delight. It infuses a certain volatility and 
intoxication into all Nature. It has a flute which 
sets the atoms of our frame In a dance. Our 
indeterminate size is a delidous secret which it 
reveals to us. The mountains begin to dislimn, 
and float in the air. In the presence and con- 
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versation of a true poet, teeming with images to 
express his enlarging thought, his person, his 
form, grows larger to our fascinated ey-es.' And 
thus begins that deification which all nations 
have made of their heroes in every kind> — saints, 
poets, lawgivers and warriors. 

Imaginaiiott. — Whilst common sense looks'^, 
at things or visible Nature as real and final facts,/' 
poetry, or the imagination which dictates it, is 
a second sight, looking through these, and using 
them as t>'pes or words for thoughts which they 
signify. Or is this belief a metaphysical whim 
of modern times, and quite too refined ? On the 
contrary, it is as old as the human mind. Our 
best definition of poetry is one of the oldest sen- 
tences, and claims to come down to us from the 
Chaldiean Zoroaster, who wrote it thus : " Poets 
are standing transporters, whose employment 
consists in speaking to the Father and to matter ; 
in producing apparent imitations of unapparent 
natures, and inscribing things unapparent in the 
apparent fabrication of the world;" in other 
words, the world exists for thought: it is to make 
appear things which hide : mountains, crystals, 
plants, animals, are seen ; that which makes them 
is not seen : these, then, are " apparent copies 
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j<ii unapparent natures." Bacon expressed the 
\ same sense in his definition, " Poetry accommo- 
1 dates the shows of things to the desires of 
Ithc mind;" and Swedenborg, when he said, 
" There is nothing existing in human thought, 
even chough relating to the most mysterious 
tenet of faith, but has combined with it a natu- 
ral and sensuous image." And again: "Names, 
countries, nations, and the like arc not at all 
known to those who are in heaven ; they have 
no idea of such things, but of the realities signi- 
yfied thereby." A symbol always stimulates the\ 
O' intellect; therefore is poetry ever the best read- 1 
\ing. The very design of imagination is to do- 
\ mesticate us in another, in a celestial nature. 
This power is in the image because this power 
is in Nature. It so affects, because it so is. All 
that is wondrous in Swedenborg is not his 
invention, but his extraordinary perception; — 
that he was necessitated so to see. The world 
realizes the mind. Better than images is seen 
through them. The selection of the image is no 
more arbitrary than the power and significance 
of the image. The selection must follow fate. 
Poetry, if perfected, is the only verity ; is the 
speech of man after the real, and not after the 
apparent. 
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Or shall we say that the imagination exists 
by sharing the ethereal currents ? The poet 
contemplates the central identity, sees it undu- 
late and roll this way and that, with divine flow- 
ings, through remotest things ; and, following 
it, can detect essential resemblances in natures 
never before compared. He can class them so 
audaciously because he is sensible of the sweep 
of the celestial stream, from which nothing is 
exempt. His own body is a fleeing apparition, 
— his personality as fugitive as the trope he 
employs. In certain hours we can almost pass 
our hand through our own body. I think the 
use or value of poetry to be the suggestion it 
affords of the flux or fugadousness of the poet. 
The mind delights in measuring itself thus with 
matter, with history, and flouting both. A 
thought, any thought, pressed, followed, opened, 
dwar& matter, custom, and all but itself. But 
this second sight does not necessarily impair the 
primary or common sense. Pindar, and Dante, 
yea, and the gray and timeworn sentences of 
Zoroaster, may all be parsed, though we do not 
parse them. The poet has a logic, though it be 
subtile. He observes higher laws than he trans- 
gresses. " Poetry must first be good sense, 
though it is something better." 
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This union of first and second sight reads 
.Nature to the end of delight and of moral use. 
Men are imaginative, but not overpowered by 
r^_ I it to the extent of confounding its suggestions 
[L ' ™'th external facts. We live in both spheres, 

and must not mi)L them. Genius certifies its 
entire possession of its thought, by trans lapng 
it into a fact which perfectly represents it, and 
is hereby education. Charles James Fox thought 
" Poecry the great refreshment of the human 
mind, — the only thing, after all ; that men first 
found out chey had minds, by making and tast- 
ing poetry." 

Man runs about restless and in pain when 
his condition or the objects about him do not 
fiilly match his thought. He wishes to be rich, 
to be old, to be young, that things may obey 
him. In the ocean, in lire, in the sky, in the 
forest, he finds facts adequate and as large as 
he. As his thoughts are deeper than he can 
fathom, so also are these. It is easier to read 
Sanscrit, to decipher the arrow-head character, 
than to interpret these familiar sights. It is 
even much to name them. Thus Thomson's 
Seasons and the best parts of many old and 
many new poets are simply enumerations by a 
person who felt the beauty of the common 
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sights and sounds, without any attempt to draw 
a moral or affix a meaning. 

The poet discovers that what men value as 
substances have a higher value as symbols ; that 
Nature is the immense shadow of man. A 
man's action is only a picture-book of his creed. 
He docs after what he believes. Your condition, 
your employment, is the fable oCyou. The world 
is thoroughly anthropomorphized, as if it had 
passed through the body and mind of man, and 
taken his mould and form. Indeed, good poetry 
i$ always personification, and heightens every 
species of force in Nature by giving it a human 
volition. We arc advertised that there is no- 
thing to which man is not related ; that every 
thing is convertible into every other. The staff 
in his hand is the radius vector of the sun. The 
chemistry of this is the chemistry of that. What- 
ever one act we do, whatever one thingwe learn, 
we arc doing and learning all things, — march- 
ing in the direction of universal power. Every 
healthy mind is a true Alexander or Sesostris, 
building a universal monarchy. 

The senses imprison us, and we help them 
with metres as limitary, — with a pair of scales 
and a foot-rule and a clock. How long it took 
to find out what a day was, or what this sun. 
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that makes diiys ! It cost thousands of yea 
only to make the morion of the earth suspected,] 
Slowly^ by comparing thousands of observa 
tions, there dawned on some mind a theory of 
the sun, — and we found the astronomical fact. 
, WyBut the astronomy is in the mind : the sens 
^o*|[\^ affirm that the earth stands still and the su 

Vnjovcs. The senses collect the surface facts of 
matter. The intellect acta on these brute re-, 
ports, and obtains from them results which ari 
the essence or intellectual form of the experi-l 
ences. It compares, distributes, generalizes and 
uplifts them into its own sphere.' It knows that 
V yihese transfigured results are not the brute ex- 
V'' ^Aperiences, just as souls in heaven arc not th 

I red bodies they once animated. Many tran&fig- 

\ urations have befKUen them. The atoms of the 
body were once nebulse, then rock, then loam, 
then com, then chyme, then chyle, then blood 
and now the beholding and co-energizing mind 
sees the same refining and ascent to the third, 
the seventh or the tenth power of the dally ac- 
cidents which the senses report, and which make 

Alhe raw material of knowledge. Itwas sensation 
\< when memory came, it was experience ; whci 
mind acted, it was knowledge ; when mind actei 
on it as knowledge. It was thought.* 
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This metonymy, or seeing the same sense in\ 



things so diverse, gives a pure pleasure. Every/ ■ ft 
one of a million times vrc find a charm in the i ^ 
metamorphosis. It makes us dance and sing. I 
Ail men are so far poets. When people tell mc 
they do not relish poetry, and bring mc ShcHcy, 
or Aikin's Poets, or I know not what volumes 
of rhymed English, to show that it has no charm, 
I am quite of their mind.' But this dislike of 
the books only proves their liking of poetry. 
For they relish ^sop, — cannot foi^et him, or 
not use him; bring them Homer's Iliad, and 
they like that ; or the Cid, and that rings well ; 
read to them from Chaucer, and they reckon him 
an honest fcHow. Lear and Macbeth and Rich- 
ard III. they know pretty well without guide. 
Give them Robin Hood's ballads or Griselda» 
or Sir Andrew Barton, or Sir Patrick Spens, or 
Chevy Chase, or Tam O'Shantcr, and they like 
these well enough. They like to see statues; 
they like to name the stars; they like to talk 
and hear of Jove, Apollo, Minerva, Venus and 
the Nine. See how tenacious we arc of the old 
names.' They like poetry without knowing it as 
such. They Hke to go to the theatre and be made 
to weep ; to Faneuil Hall, and be taught by Otis, 
Webster, or Kossuth, or Phillips, what great 
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hearts they have, what tears, what new possible 
enlargements to their narrow horizons. They 
like to 9CC sunsets on the hills or on a lake shore. 
Now a cow does not gaze at the riinbow, or 
show or affecc any interest in the landscape, or a 
peacock, or the song of thrushes. 

Nature is the true idealist. When she serves 
US best, when, on rare days, she speaks to the 
imagination, we feel that the huge heaven and 
earth are but a web drawn around us, that the 
light, skies and mountains are but the painted 
vicissitudes of the soul.' Who has heard our 
hymn in the churches without accepting the 
truth, — 

" As o'er our heads the seasons roll, 
Ant! soothe with chaage ff 6lus the soul " ? ■ 

Of course, when we describe man as poet, and 
credit him with the triumphsof the art, we speak 
(rfjhc potential or ideal man,— not found now 
ID any one person. You must go through a city 
or a nation, and find one faculty here, one there, 
to build the true poet withal. Yet all men know 
the portrait when it is drawn, and It is part of 
religion to believe its possible incarnation. 

He is the healthy, the wise, the fundamental, 

/the manly man, seer of the secret;' against all 

the appearance he sees and reports the truth. 
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namely that the soul generates matter. And 
jctry 13 the only verity, — the expression of a 
'sound mind speaking after the ideal, and not. 
after the apparent/ As a power it is the percep- 1 
tion of the symboHc character of things, and the 
treating them as representative : as a talent It is 
a magnetic tenaciousness of an image, and by the 
treatment demonstrating that this pigment of 
thought is as palpable and objective to the poet 
as is the ground on which he stands, or the walls 
of houses about him. And this power appears 
in Dante and Shakspcarc. In some individuals 
this insight or second sight has an extraordinary 
reach which compels our wonder, as In Behmen, 
Swedenborg and WiUiam Blake the painter. 

William Blake, whose abnormal genius, Words- 
worth said, interested him more than the conver- 
sation of Scott or of Byron, writes thus: " He 
who does rot imagine in stronger and better line- 
aments and in stronger and better light than his 
perishing mortal eye can see, does not imagine 
at all. The painter of this work asserts that all 
his imaginations appear to him infinitely more 
perfect and more minutely organized than any- 
thing seen by his mortal eye. ... I assert for 
myself that I do not behold the outward crea- 
tion, and chat to me it would be a hindrance, and 
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ynot action. I question not my corporeal eye any 
\ more than I would question a window concern- 
ing a sight. I look through it^ and not with it." ' 
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It is a problem of metaphysics to define the 
province of Fancy and Imagination. The words 
are often used, and the things confounded. Im- 
agination respects the cause. It is the vision of 
an inspired soul reading arguments and affirma- 
tions in all Nature of that which it is driven to 
say. But as soon as this soul is released a little 
from its passion, and at leisure plays with the 
resemblances and types, for amusement, and not 
or its moral end, we call its action Fancy. Lear, 
mad with his affliction, thinks every man who 
suiFcrs must have the like cause with his own. 
" Whatj have his daughters brought him to this 
pass ?" But when, his attention being diverted, 
his mind rests from this thought, he becomes 
fanciful with Tom, playing with the superficial 
resemblances of objects. Bunyan, in pain for his 
soul, wrote Pilgrim's Progress ; Quarlcs, after he 
was quite cool, wrote Emblems. 
\ Imagination is central ; fancy, superficial. 
Fancy relates to surface, in which a great part of 
life lies. The lover is rightly said to fancy the 
hair, eyes, complexion of the maid. Fancy is a 
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wilful, imagination a spontaneou s act; fency, «^i\ 
play as with dolls and puppets which we choose 
to call men and women; imagination, a percepA 
tion and affirming of a real relation between %y 
thought and some material fact. Fancy amuses; 
imagination expands and exalts us. Imagination 
^K uses an organic classification. Fancy joins by 
^1 accidental resemblance, surprises and amuses 
H the idle, but is silent in the presence of great 
^H passion and action. Fancy a^regates ; imagi- 
^B nation animates. Fancy is related to color; im- 
^1 agination, to form. Fancy paints; imagination 
^^sculptures.' 

^^^^ Veracuy. — I do not wish, therefore, to find\ 
^^ that my poet is not partaker of the feast he \ 
spreads, or that he would kindle or amuse me / 
with that which does not kindle or amuse him. 
He must believe in his poetry. Homer, Milton, 
Hafiz, Herbert, Swedenborg, Wordsworth, are 
heartily enamoured of their sweet thoughts.' 
Moreover, they know that this correspondence ^■ 
>f things to thoughts is far deeper than they can ^ 
'penetrate, — defying adequate expression ; that 
it is elemental, or in the core of things. Veracity 
therefore is that which we require in poets, — 
that they shall say how ic was with them, and 
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not what might be said. And the fault of our 
popular poetry is that it is not sincere. 

" What news ? " asks man of man everywhere. 
^he only teller of news is the poet. When he 
Wings, the world listens with the assurance that 
now a secret of God is to be spoken. The right 
poetic mood is or makes a more complete sensi- 
bility, piercing the outward fact to the meajiing 
of the fact ; shows a sharper insight : and the 
perception creates the strong expression of it as 
the man who sees his way walks in it.' 

It is a rule in eloquence, that the moment the 
orator loses command of his audience, the audi- 
ence commands him. So in poetry, the master 
rushes to deliver his thought, and the words and 
im^cs fly to him to express it; whilst colder 
moods are forced to respect the ways of saying 
ity and insinuate, or, as it were, muffle the fact to 
suit the poverty or caprice of their expression, so 
that they only hint the matter, or allude to it, 
being unable to fuse and mould their words and 
images to fluid obedience. Sec how Shakspcarc 
grapples at once with the main problem of the 
tragedy, as in Lear and Macbeth, and the open- 
ing of the Merchant of Venice. 

All writings must be in a d^ee exoteric, 
written to a human should or would, instead of 
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to the fatal is : this holds even of the bravest and 
sincerest writers. Every writer is a skater, and 
must go partly where he would, and partly 
where the skates carry him ; or a sailor, who can 
only land where sails can be blown.' And yet 
it is to be added that high poetry exceeds the 
fact, or Nature itself, just as skates allow the good 
skater far more grace than his best walking would 
show, or sails more than riding. The poet writes' 5^ 
from a real experience, the amateur feigns one.// 
Of course one draws the bow with his fingers 
and the other with the strength of his body ; one 
speaks with his lips and the other with a chest 
voice. Talent amuses, but if your verse has not 
a necessary and autobiographic basis, though 
under whatever gay poetic veils, it shall not waste 
my time.' 

For poetry is faith. To the poet the world i8\\ 
vii^in soil ; all is practicable ; the men are ready /y 
for virtue; it is always time to do right. He is I 
a true re-commencer, or Adam in the garden j 
again. He aifirms the applicability of the ideal / 
law to this moment and the present knot of | 
affairs. Parties, lawyers and men of the viorlA^ 
mW invariably dispute such an application, 
as romantic and dangerous : they admit the 
general truth, but they and their affair always 
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constitute a case In bar of the statute. Free 
trade, they concede, is very well as a principle, 
but it is never quite the time for its adoption 
without prejudicing actual interests.' Chastity, 
they admit, is very well, — but then think of 
Mirahcau's passion and temperament! Eternal 
laws are very well, which admit no violation, — 
but so extreme were the times and manners of 
mankind, that you must admit miracles, for the 
times constituted a case. Of course, we know 
what you say, that legends are found in all tribes, 
— but this legend is different. And so through- 
out; the poet affirms the laws, prose busies itself I 
with exceptions, — with the local and individual, I 
I require that the poem should impress mc"7 
so that after I have shut the book it shall recall ; 
me to itself, or that passages should. And in- 
estimable is the criticism of memory as a cor- 
rective to first impressions. We are dazzled at 
first by new words and brilliancy of color, which 
occupy the fancy and deceive the judgment. But 
all this is easily forgotten. Later, the thought, 
the happy image which expressed it and which 
was a true experience of the poet, recurs to mind, 
and sends me back in search of the book. And 
I wish that the poet should foresee this habit of 
readers, and omit all but the important passages. 
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Shakspeare is made up of Important passages, 
like Damascus steel made up of old nails. Ho- 
mer has his own, — 

" One omen is best, to fight for one's country ; '* * 

and again, — 

" They heal thdr grieis, for curable are the hearts of the 
noble.'" 

Write, that I may know you. Style betrays 
you, as your eyes do. We detect at once by it 
whether the writer has a firm grasp on his feet 
or thought, — eidsts at the moment for that 
alone, or whether he has one eye apologizing, 
deprecatory, turned on his reader. In propor- 
tion always to his possession of his thought is 
his defiance of his readers. There is no choice 
of words for him who clearly sees the truth. 
That provides him with the best word. 

Great design belongs to a poem, and is bet- 
ter than any skill of execution, — but how rare ! 
I find it in the poems of Wordsworth, — 
Laodamia, and the Ode to Dion, and the plan 
of The Recluse. We want design, and do not 
forgive the bards if they have only the art of 
enamelling. We want an architect, and they 
bring us an upholsterer.^ 

If your subject do not appear to you the 
flower of the world at this moment, you have 
vni 
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not rightly chosen it. No matter what it 13, 
grand or gay, national or private, if it has a nat- 
ural prominence to you, work away undl you 
come to the heart of it: then it will, though it 
were a sparrow or a spider-web, as fully repre- 
sent the central law and draw all tragic or joy- 
ful illustration, as if it were the book of Genesis 
or the book of Doom. The subject — we must 
so often say it — is indilFerent. Any word, every 
word in language, every circumstance, becomes 
poetic in the hands of a higher thought. 

The test or measure of poetic genius is the 
power to read the poetry of affairs, — to fuse 
the circumstance of to-day; not to use Scott's 
antique superstitions, or Shakspeare's, but to 
convert those of the nineteenth century and of 
the existing nations into universal symbols. | ^_ 
'T is easy to repaint the mythology of the ^M 
Greeks, or of the Catholic Church, the feudal 
castle, the crusade, the martyrdoms of mcdia:val 
Europe; but to point out where the same cre- 
ative force is now working in our own houses 
and public assemblies ; to convert the vivid [ 
energies acting at this hour in New York and 
Chicago and San Francisco, into unK*crsal sym- , 
bols, requires a subtile and commanding thought. ' 
'T is boyish in Swcdenborg to cumber himself 
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with the dead scurf of Hebrew antiquity, as if 
the Divine creative energy had fainted in his 
own century. American life storms about us 
daily, and is slow to find a tongue. This con- 
temporary insight is tran substantiation, the 
conversion of daily bread into the holiest 
symbols ; and every man would be a poet if his 
intellectual digestion were perfect. The test of 
the poet is the power to take the passing day, with 
its news, its cares, its fears, as he shares them, 
and hold it up to a divine reason, till he sees it to 
have a purpose and beauty, and to be related 
to astronomy and history and the eternal order 
of the world-' Then the dry twig blossoms in 
his hand. He is calmed and elevated. 

The use of " occasional poems " is to give 
leave to originality. Every one delights in the 
felicity tiequendy shown in our drawing-rooms. 
In a game-party or picnic poem each writer is 
released from the solemn rhythmic traditions 
which alarm and suffocate his fancy, and the 
result is that one of the partners offers a poem 
in a new style that hints at a new literature. 
Yet the waiter holds it cheap, and could do the 
like all day. On the stage, the farce is com- 
monly hr better given than the tragedy, as the 
stock actors understand the farce, and do not 
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understand (he tragedy. The writer in the par- 
lor hw more presence of mind, more wit and 
iancy, more ptay of thought, on the incidents 
thst occur at (able or about the house, than in 
the politico of Germany or Rome. Many of the 
fine pocma of Merrick, Jonson and their con- 
temfioraricB had this casual origin. 

I know there is entertainment and room for 
talent in the artist's selection of ancient or re- 
mote subjects; as when the poet goes to India, 
or to Rome, or to J'crsia» for his fable. But I 
believe nolmcly knows better than he that herein 
he consults his case rather than his strength or 
hit desire. Me in very wcl] convinced that the 
great moments of life are those in which his own 
house, his own body, the tritcst and nearest ways 
■nd words and things haw been illuminated into 
prophetfl and teachers. What else is it to be a 
poet? What nrc his garland and singing-robes ? 
What but a sensibility so keen that the scent of 
an elder-blow, or the timber-yard and corpora- 
tion-works of a nest of pismires is event enough 
for him, — all emblems and personal appeals to 
him. His wreath and robe is to do what he en- 
joys j emancipation from other men's questions, 
■nd glad study of his own ; escape from the 
goasip and routine of society, and the allowed 
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right and practice of making better. He docs not 
give his hand, but in sign of giving his heart; he 
is not affable with all, but silent, uncommitted or 
in love, as his heart leads him. There is no 
subject that does not belong to him, — politics, 
economy, manufactures and stock-brokerage, as 
much as sunsets and souls; only, these things, 
placed in their true order, are poetry; displaced, 
or put in kitchen order, they are unpoetic. Ma!- 
thus is the right organ of the English propri- 
etors; but we shall never understand political 
economy until Burns or Beranger or some poet 
shall teach it in songs, and he will not teach 
Malthusianism. 

Poetry is the gat science. The trait and test 
of the poet is that he builds, adds and affirms. 
The critic destroys ; the poet says nothing but 
what helps somebody; let others be distracted 
with cares, he is exempt. All their pleasures are 
dnged with pun. All his pains are edged with 
pleasure. The gladness he imparts he shares. 
As one of the old Minnesingers ' sung, — 
" Oft hftv« I heard, tni now believe it true. 
Whom man delights in, God delighn in too." 

Poetry is the consolation of mortal men. 
They live cabined, cribbed, confined in a nar- 
row and trivial lot, — in wants, pains, anxieties 
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tpenddons, in profligate poliocs, in p< 
sonal animosicics, in mean employments, — and 
victims of these ; and the nobler powers un- 
tried, unknown. A poet comes who lifts the 
veil ; gives them glimpses of the laws of the 
universe ; shows them the circumstance as illu- 
sion; shows that Nature is only a language to 
express the laws, which are grand and beautiful ; 
— and lets them, by his songs, into some of the 
realities. Socrates, the Indian teachers of the 
Maia, the Bibles of the nations, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Hafiz, Ossian, the Welsh Bards; — 
these all deal with Nature and history as means 
and symbols, and not as ends. With such guides 
they begin to see that what they had called pic- 
tures are realities, and the mean life is pictures. 
And this is achieved by words ; for it is a few 
oracles spoken by perceiving men that are the 
texts on which religions and states are founded. 
And this perception has at once its mora! se- 
quence. Ben Jonson said, "The principal end 
of poetry is to inform men in the just reason of 
living," 

// Creation. — But there is a third step which 
/^■^poetry takes, and which seems higher than the 
^^Others, namely, creation* or ideas taking forms 
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of their own, — when the poet invents the fable, 
and invents the language which his heroes speak. 
He reads in the word or action of the man its 
yet untold results. His inspiration is power to 
carry out and complete the metamorphosis, 
which» in the imperfect kinds arrested for ages, 
in the perfecter proceeds rapidly in the same 
individual. For poetry is science, and the poet 
a truer logician. Men in the courts or in the 
street think themselves logical and the poet 
whimsical. Do they think there is chance or 
wilfulness in what he sees and tells ? To be 
sure, we demand of him what he demands of 
himself, — veracity, first of all. But with that,! 
he is the lawgiver, as being an exact reporter of ' 
the essential law.' He knows that he did not! 
mike his thought, — no, his thought made him, 
and made the sun and the stars. Is the solai 
system good art and architecture ? the same 
wise achievement is in the human brain also, 
can you only wile it from interference and mar- 
ring. Wc cannot look at works of art but they 
teach us how near man is to creating. Michel 
Angelo is largely filled with the Creator that 
made and makes men/ How much of the orig- 
inal craft remains in htm, and he a mortal man ! 
In him and the like perfecter brains the instinct 
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is resistless, knows the right way, is melodious, 
and at all points divine. The rL-ason we set so 
high a value on any poetry, — as often on a 
line or a phrase as on a poem,— is that it is a 
new work of Nature, as a man is. It must be 
as new as foam and as old as the rock. But a 
new verse comes once in a hundred years ; there- 
fore Findar, Hafix, Dante, speak so proudly of 
what seems to the clown a Jingle. 

The writer, like the priest, must be exempted 
from secular labor. His work needs a froHc 
health ; he must be at the top of his condition. 
In that prosperity he is sometimes caught up 
into a perception of means and materials, of 
feats and fine arts, of fairy machineries and funds 
of power hitherto utterly unknown to him, 
whereby he can transfer his visions to mortal 
canvas, or reduce them into iambic or trochaic, 
into lyric or heroic rhyme. These successes are 
not less admirable and astonishing to the poet 
than they arc to his audience. He has seen 
something which all the mathematics and the 
best industry could never bring him unto. Now 
at this rare elevation above his usual sphere, he 
has come into new circulations, the marrow of 
the world is in his bones, the opulence of forms 
begins to pour into his intellect, and he is pciv 
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mitted to dip his brush into the old paint-pot 
with which birds, flowers, the human check, the 
living rock, the broad landscape, the ocean and 
the eternal sky were painted. 

These fine fruits of judgment, poesy and 
sentiment, when once their hour is struck, and 
the world is ripe for them, know as well as 
coarser how to feed and replenish themselves, 
and maintain their stock alive, and multiply; 
for roses and violets renew their race like oaks, 
and flights of painted moths are as old as the 
Alleghanies. The balance of the world is kept, 
and dewdrop and haze and the pencil of light 
are as long-lived as chaos and darkness. 

Our science is always abreast of our self- 
knowledge. Poetry begins, or all becomes po- 
etr)', when we look from the centre outward, 
and are using all as if the mind made it. That 
only can wc sec which we are, and which we 
make. The weaver sees ^ngham ; the broker 
sees the stock -list; the politician, the ward and 
county votes ; the poet sees the horizon, and 
the shores of matter lying on the sky, the inter- 
action of the elements, — the large effect of 
laws which correspond to the inward laws which 
he knows, and so are but a kind of extension 
of himself. "The attractions arc proportional 
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to the destinies." ' Events or things are only 
the ftilfilment of the prediction of the faculties. 
Better men saw heavens and earths ; saw noble 
instruments of noble souls. We see railroads, 
mills and banks, and we pity the poverty of 
these dreaming Buddhists. There was as much 
creative force then as now, but it made globes 
and astronomic heavens, instead of broadcloth 
and wine-glasses. 

The poet Is enamoured of thoughts and laws. 
These know their way, and, guided by them, he 
is ascending from an interest in visible things to 
an interest in that which they signify, and from 
the part of a spectator to the part of a maker. 
And as everything streams and advances,as every 
fticulty and every desire is procrcant, and every 
perception is a destiny, there is no limit to his 
hope. "Anything, child, that the mind covets, 
from the niilk of a cocoa to the throne of the 
three worlds, thou mayest obtain, by keeping the 
law of thy members and the law of thy mind." * 
It suggests that there is higher poetry than we 
write or read. 

Rightly, poetry is organic. We cannot know 
things by words and writing, but only by taking 
a central position in the universe and living IQ 
its forms. We sink to rise :^ 
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UnlcM himsdl'hecorae the tame." ' 
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All the pares and forms of Nature are the 
expression or production of divine faculties, 
and the same are in us. And the fascination of 
genius for us is this awful nearness to Nature's 
creations. 

I have heard that the Germans think the cre- 
ator of Trim and Uncle Toby, though he never 
wrote a verse, a greater poet than Cowpcr, and 
that Goldsmith's tide to the name is not from 
his Deserted Village, but derived from the Vicar 
of Wakefield. Better examples are Shakspeare's 
Ariel, his Caliban and his fairies in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. Barthold Niebuhrsaid 
well, *' There is little merit in inventing a happy 
idea or attractive situation, so long as it is only 
the author's voice which we hear. As a being 
whom we have called into life by magic arts, as 
soon as it has received existence acts independ- 
ently of the master's impulse, so the poet cre- 
ates his persons, and then watches and relates 
what they do and say. Such creation is poetry, 
in the literal sense of the term, and its possibil- 
ity is an un&thomable enigma. The gushing 
fulness of speech belongs to the poet, and it 
flows from the lips of each of his magic beings 
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in the thoughts and words peculiar to its na- 
ture." • 

This force of representation so plants his 
figures before him that he treats them as real ; 
talks to them as if they were bodily there ; puts 
words in their mouth such as they should have 
spoken, and is affected by them as by persons. 
Vast is the difference between writing clean 
verses for magazines, and creating these new 
persons and situations, — new language with 
emphasis and reality. The humor of FalstafF, 
the terror of Macbeth, have each their swarm 
of 6t thoughts and images, as if Shakspeare had 
known and reported the men, instead of invent- 
ing them at his desk. This power appears not 
only in the outline or portrait of his actors, but 
also in the bearing and behavior and style of 
each individual. Ben Jonson told Drummond 
that " Sidney did not keep a decorum in mak- 
ing every one speak as well as himself." 

We all have one key to this miracle of the 
poet, and the dunce has experiences that may 
pcplain Shakspeare to him, — one key, namely, 
dreams. In dreams we are true poets ; we cre- 
ate the persons of the drama ; we give them 
appropriate figures, faces, costume ; they arc per- 
fect in their organs, attitude, manners : more- 
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over they speak after their own characters, not 
ours; — they apeak to us, and we listen with 
surprise to what they say. Indeed, I doubt if 
the best poet has yet written any five-act play 
that can compare in thoroughness of invention 
with this unwritten play in fifty acts, composed 
by the dullest snorer on the floor of the watch- 
house.* 
Melody, Rkyme^ Form. — Music and rhyme 
are among the earliest pleasures of the child, and, 
in the history ofliteraturc, poetry precedes prose. 
Every one may see, as he rides on the highway 
through an uninteresting landscape, how a little 
water instantly relieves the monotony : no mat- 
ter what objects are near it, — a gray rock, a 
grass-patch, an alder-bush, or a stake, — they 
become beautiful by being reflected. It is rhyme 
to the eye, and explains the charm of rhyme to 
the ear. Shadows please us as sail finer rhymes. 
Architecture gives the like pleasure by the repe- 
tition of equal parts in a colonnade, in a row of ' 
windows, or in wings ; gardens by the symmet- 
ric contrasts of the beds and walks. In sodety 
you have this figure in a bridal company, where, 
a choir of white-robed maidens give the charm 
of living statues; in a funeral procession, where 
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all wear black ; in a regiment of soldiers in uni- 
form." 

The universality of this taste is proved by our 
habit of casting our facts into rhyme to remem- 
ber them better, as so many proverbs may show. 
Who would hold the order of the almanac so 
fast but for the ding-dong, — 

••Thirty day* hath Scpcerabcr," eic.; — 
or of the Zodiac, but for 

" The Ram. the Bull, the heavenly Twim," etc.? 

Wc are lovers of rhyme and return, period 
and musical reflection. The babe is lulled ta 
sleep by the nurse's song. Sailors can work bet- 
ter for that yc-heave-o. Soldiers can march bet- 
ter and fight better for the drum and trumpet. 
Mctrfi begins with pulse-beat, and the length 
of lines in songs and poems is determined by 
the inhalation and exhalation of the lungs." If 
you hum or whistle the rhythm of the common 
English metres, — of the decasyllabic quatrain, 
or the octosyllabic with alternate sexisyllabic, or 
other rhythms, — you can easily believe these 
metres to be oiganic, derived from the human 
pulse, and to be therefore not proper to one 
nation, but to mankind. I think you will also 
find a charm heroic, plaintive, pathetic, in these 
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cadences, and be at once set on searching for the 
words that can rightl/ fill these vacant beats. 
Young people like rhyme, drum-beat, tunc, 
things in pairs and alternatives ; and> in higher 
degrees, we know the instant power of music 
upon our temperaments to change our mood, 
ftnd g^ve us its own ; and human passion, seiz- 
ing these constitutional tunes, aims to fill them 
with appropriate words, or marry music to 
thought, believing, as we believe of all marriage, 
that matches are made in heaven, and that for 
ery thought its proper melody or rhyme ex- 
:, though the odds are Immense agmnst our 
finding it, and only genius can rightly say the 
banns.' 

Another form of rhyme is iterations of phrase, 

" At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down : at her 
feet he bowcil, he fell : where he bowed, there he fcl! 
down dead." 

The fact is made conspicuous^ nay, colossal, 
by this simple rhetoric: — 

** They shall perish, but thou shalt endure : yra, all 
of them shall wax old like a garment i as 3 vesture 
shilt ihou change them, and they shall be changed : 
but thou art the tame, and thy years shall have no 
cod." 
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Milton delights in these iterations: — 

' ■ Thwigh hWen on evil days. 
On evil dtyi (liough fillcn, and evil coDgucs." 

•■ Wai I deceived. Of did » lablc cloud 
Turn torch it» silver lining on the night f 
I did SOI err, tbci« doe* a stblc cloud 
Turn fotth it» silver lining on the night." 

Cbhimj, 

•• A liille onward lend thy guiding hand. 
To thcic dark steps « Hide Anhcr on." 

Saaseir, 

So in our songs nnd ballads the refrain skil- 
fully used, and deriving some novelty or better 
sense in each of many verses : ^ 

" Busk thee, busk thee, my bonny bcHiny bride. 
Busk thee, busk ihcc, my winsome marrow." 

Hamiltoi^. 

Of course rhyme soars and refines with the 
growth of the mind. The boy liked the drum, 
the people liked an overpowering jewsharp tune. 
Later they like to transfer that rhyme to life, and 
to detect a melody as prompt and perfect in their 
daily affairs. Omen and coincidence show the 
rhythmical stnicture of man; hence the taste for 
signs, sortilege, prophecy and fuI61ment> anni- 
versaries, etc. By and by, when they apprehend 
real rhymes, namely, the correspondence of parts 
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in Nature, — acid and alkali, body and mind, 
man and maid, character and history, action and 
reaction, — they do not longer value rattles and 
ding-dongs, or Imrbaric word-jingie. Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Hydraulics and the ele- 
mental forces have their own periods and re- 
turns, their own grand strains of harmony not 
less exact, up to the primeval apothegm that 
** there is nothing on earth which is not in the 
heavens tn a heavenly form, and nothing in the 
heavens which is not on the earth in an earthly 
form." They furnish the poet with grander 
pairs and alternations, and wilt require an equal 
expansion in his metres.' 

There is under the seeming poverty of metres 
an infinite variety, as every artist knows. A right 
ode (however nearly it may adopt conventional 
metre, as the Spenserian, or the heroic blank- 
verse, or one of the fixed lyric metres) will by 
any sprightlincss be at once lifted out of con- 
ventionality, and wdl! modify the metre. Every 
good poem that I know I recall by its rhythm 
also. Rhyme Is a pretty good measure of the 
lautude and opulence of a writer. If unskilful, 
he is at once detected by the poverty of his 
chimes. A small, wcll-wom, sprucely brushed 
vocabulary serves him. Now try Spenser, Mar- 
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lowe. Chapman, and see how wide they fly for 
weapons, and how rich and lavish their profu- 
sion. In their rhythm is no manufacture, but 
a vortex, or musical tornado, which, filing on 
words and the experience of a learned mind, 
whirls these materials into the same grand order 
as planets and moons obey, and seasons, and 
monsoons.' 

There are also prose poets. Thomas Taylor, 
the Platonist, for instance, is rcatly a better man 
of imagination, a better poet, or perhaps I should 
say a better feeder to a poet, than any man be- 
tween Milton and Wordsworth.' Thomas Moore 
had the magnanimity to say, " If Burke and 
Bacon were not poets (measured lines not being 
necessary to constitute one), he did not know 
what poetry meant." And every good reader 
will easily recall expressions or passages in works 
of pure science which have given him the same 
pleasure which he seeks in professed poets. 
Richard Owen, the eminent paleontologist, 
said: — 

"All httheno observed causes of extirpation point 
eilher to continuous slowly operating geologic changes, 
or to no greater sudden cause than the, so to speak, 
spectral appearance of mankind on a limited tract of 
land not before inhabited." 
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St. Augustine complains to God of his friends 
offering him the books of the philosophers:- — 

"And ihese were the dishes in which they brought 
to me, heing hungry, the Sun and the Moon instead of 
Thee." 

It would not be easy to refuse to Sir Thomas 
Browne's Fragment on Mummies the claim of 
poetry : — 

"Of their living habitations they made little account, 
conceiving of ihem but as hospilia^ or inns, while they 
adorned (he sepulchres of the dead, and, planting there- 
on lasting bases, delied the crumbling touches of time, 
and the misty vaporousncss of oblivion. Yet all were 
but Babel vanities. Time sadly overcometh all things, 
and is now dominant and sitteth upon a Sphinx, and 
loolccih unto Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister 
Oblivion reclincth scmi-somnous on a pyramid, glo- 
riously triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian crec- 
lions, and turning old glories into dreams. History 
sinkcih beneath her cloud. The traveller as he paccth 
through those deserts askeihof her, Whobuilded them? 
and she mumbleth something, but what it is he heareth 
not." ' 

Rhyme, being a kind of music, shares this 
advantage with music, that it has a privilege of 
speaking truth which all Fhitistia is unable to 
challenge. Music is the poor man's Parnassus. 
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With the first note of the flute or horo, or the 
first strain of a song, wc quit the world of cotn^H 
mon sense and launch on the sea of ideas ano^ 
emotions: we pour contempt on the prose you^ 
so magnify; yet the sturdiest Philistine is silent,^ 
The like allowance is the prescriptive right of 
poetrj'. You shall not speak ideal truth in prose' 
uncontradicted: you may in verse. The best 
thoughts run into the best words; imaginative 
and a^ectionate thoughts into music and metre. 
We ask for food and fire, we talk of our work, 
our tools and material necessities, in prose; that 
is, without any elevation or aim at beauty ; but 
when we rise into the world of thought, and 
think of these things only for what they signify, 
speech refines into order and harmony. 1 know 
what you say of medieval barbarism and sleigh-^ 
bell rhyme, but we have not done with music^ 
no, nor with rhyme, nor must console ourselve 
with prose poets so long as boys whistle and girU 
sing. 

Let Poetry then pass, if it will, into music 
and rhyme. That is the form which itself puts 
on. We do not enclose watches in wooden, but 
in crystal cases, and rhyme is the transparent 
frame that allows almost the pure architecture 
of thought to become visible to the mental eye. 
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Substance is much, but so are mode and form 
much. The poet, like a delighted boy, brings 
you heaps of rainbow-bubbles,opalinc,air-bornc, 
spherical as the world, instead of a few drops of 
soap and water.' Victor Hugo says well, "An 
idea steeped in verae becomes suddenly more 
incisive and more brilliant: the iron becomes 
steel." Lord Bacon, we are told, " loved not to 
see poesy go on other feet than poetical dactyls 
and spondees ;" and Ben Jonson said that 
"Donne, for not keeping of accent, deserved 
hanging." ' 

Poetry being an attempt to express, not the 
common sense, — as the avoirdupois of the 
hero, or his structure in feet and inches, — but 
the beauty and soul in his aspect as it shines to 
faacy and feeling; and so of all other objects 
in Nature ; runs into ^ble, personifies every 
fiict: — "the clouds clapped their hands," — 
" the hills skipped,"— " the sky spoke." This 
is the substance, and this treatment always at- 
tempts a metrical grace. Outside of the nursery 
the beginning of literature is the prayers of a, 
people, and they are ajwaya hymns, poetic, — 
the mind allowing itself range, and therewith is 
ever a corresponding freedom in the style, which 
becomes lyrical. The prayers of nations are 
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rhythmic> have iterations and alliceradons tike 
the marriagc-scrvicc and burial-service in our 
liturgies. 

Poetry will never be a simple means, as when 
history or phUosophy is rhymed, or laureate 
odes on state occasions are written. Itself must 
be its own end, or it is nothing. The difference 
between poetry and stock poetry is this, that in 
the latter the rhythm is given and the sense 
adapted to it ; while in the former the sense 
dictates the rhythm. I might even say that the 
rhyme is there in the theme, thought and im- 
age themselves. Ask the feet for the form. For 
a verse is not a. vehicle to carry a sentence as a 
jewel is carried in a case: the verse must be 
alive, and inseparable from its contents, as the 
soal of man inspires and directs the body, and 
we measure the inspiration by the music. In 
reading prose, I am sensitive as soon as a. sen- 
tence drags; but in poetry, as soon as one word 
drags. Ever as the thought mounts, the expres- 
sion mounts. 'Tis cumulative also; the poem 
is made up of lines each of which fills the ear of 
the poet in its turn, so that mere synthesis pro- 
duces a work quite superhuman. 

Indeed, the masters sometimes rise above 
themselves to strains which charm their readers, 
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and which neither any competitor could outdo> 
nor the bard himself again equal. Try this strain 
of Beaumont and Fletcher : — 

" Hence, ill ye vain tlelighc*, 
Aa short as arc the nighis 
In which you spend your Tolly! 
There '» naught in this life sweet. 
If men were wise to see ':, 
But only mekncholy. 
Oh! sweetest mclmcholy! 
Welcome, folded snnB and Axed ey», 
A sigh that pierdng monilicSi 
A look thai '« futened to the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound; 
Pouniain-ltCiids und pjllhless grove*. 
Places which pate PaiMon loves, 
Midnight walka, when all the fowls 
Ate tviirmly housed, save bats and owl*; 
A midnight bell, a pasting groan. 
There are the soondfi we feed upon. 
Then jtrctch our bones in 1 still, gloomy vallcjr. 
Nothing 'a so dainty avreet as lovely meliniholy." ' 

Keats disclosed by certain lines in his Hyperion 
this inward skill ; and Coleridge showed at least 
his love and appetency for it. It appears in Ben 
Jonson's songs, including certainly The Faery 
beam upon you, etc., Waller's Go, Lovely Rose! 
Herbert's Virtue and Easter, and Lovelace's 
lines To Althea and To Lucasta, and Collins's 
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Ode to Evening, all but the last verse, which is 
academical. Perhaps this dainty style of poetry 
is not producible to-day, any more than a right 
Gothic cathedral. It belonged to a time and 
uste which is not in the world. 

As the imagination is not a talent of some men 
but is the health of every man, so also is this joy 
of musical expression. I know the pride of 
mathematicians and materialists, but they can- 
j not conceal from me their capital want. The 
^critic, the philosopher, is a failed poet. Gray 
avows that "he thinks even a bad verse as good 
a thing or better than the best observation that 
was ever made on it." 1 honor the naturalist ; 
I honor the geometer, but he has before him 
higher power and happiness than he knows. 
Yet we will leave to the masters their own forms. 
Newton may be permitted to call Terence a play- 
book, and to wonder at the frivolous taste for 
rhymers : he only predicts, one would say, a 
grander poetry; he only shows that he is not 
yet reached; that the poetry which satisfies more 
youthful souls is not such to a mind like his, 
accustomed to grander harmonies; — this being 
a child's whistle to his ear ; that the music must 
rise to a loftier strain, up to Handel, up to 
Beethoven, up to the thorough-base of the sea- 
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shore, up to the largeness of astronomy : at last 
that great heart will hear in the music beats like 
its own ; the waves of melody will wash and float 
him also, and sec him into concert and harmony. 



Bards and Trouveurs, — The metallic force of 
primitive words makes the superiority of the re- 
mains of the rude ages. It costs the early bard 
liittle talent to chant more impressively than the 
Wer, more cultivated poets. His advantage is 
[that his words are things, each the lucky sound 
which described the fact, and we listen to him as 
we do to the Indian, or the hunter, or miner, 
each of whom represents his facts as accurately 
as the cry of the wolf or the eagle tells of the 
forest or the air they inhabit. The original force, 
the direct smell of the earth or the sea, is in these 
ancient poems, the Sagas of the North, the Ni- 
belungen Ucd, the songs and ballads of the 
Knglish and Scotch. 

I find or fancy more true poetry, the love of 
the vast and the ideal, in the Welsh and bardic 
fragments of Taliessin and his successors, than in 
many volumes of British Classics.' An intrepid 
magniloquence appears in all the bards, as : — 

" The whole ocean Bamcd u one wound." 

King Rfgitar LtJirsk. 
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" God Mmtelf caimot procure good for the wicked," 

Welsh Triad. 

A favorable specimen is Taliessin's Invocation 
of the Wind at the door of Castle Teganwy : — 

*' Discorer thou what it is, — 
The strong creature from before the flood. 
Without flesfi, without bone, without head, without feet. 
It will neither be younger nor older than at the beginning; 
It has no fear, nor the rude wanta of created things. 
Great God ! how the sea whitens when it comes I 
It is in the field, it u in the wood. 
Without hand, without foot, 
Without age, without season. 
It is always of the same age with the ages of ages, 
And of equal breadth with the sur&ce of the earth. 
It was not bcm, it sees not. 
And is not seen; it docs not come when desired; 
It has no fonn, it bears no burden. 
For it is void of un. 

It makes no perturbation in the place where God wills it. 
On the sea, on the land," 

In one of his poems he asks : — 

« Is there but one coarse to the wind \ 
But one to the water of the sea ? 
Is there but one spark in the fire of boundless energy?" 

He says of his hero, Cunedda, — 

"He will assimilate, he will agree' with the deep and the 
•haUow." 
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To another, — 

" When 1 Upie to k anfiil word, 
Mty neither you, nor aihen heir." 

Of an enemy, — 

"The cauliiron of ihc sea was bordered round by 
his land, but it would not boil the food of a coward." 

To an exile on an island he says,-^ 

" The heavy blue chain of the sea didst thou, O just 
man, endure." 

Another bard in like tone says, — 

*^ I am possessed of songs such as no son of man 
can repeat ; one of them is called the ' Helper ' } it 
wilt help thee at thy need in sickness, grief, and all 
advcTsiiics. I know a song which I need only to sing 
when men have loaded mc with bonds : when I sing tt» 
my chains fall in pieces and I wallt forth at libeny." 

The Norsemen have no less faith in poetry 
and its power, when they describe it thus: — 

" Odin spoke everj-thing in rhyme. He and his 
temple-gods were called song-smiths. He could malcc 
bis enemies in battle blind or deaf, and their weapons 
so blunt that they could no more cut than a willow- 
twig. Odin taught these arts in runes or songs, which 
arc called incantations." ' 

The Crusades brought out the genius of 
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France, in the twelfth centuryj when Pierre 
d'Auvcrgnc said, — 

**I will sing a new song which resounds in my 
breasc : never W3$ a song good or beautiful which re- 
sembled any other." 

And Pons dc Capdcuil declares^ — 

*' Since the air renews itself and softens, so must my 
heart renew itself, and what buds in it buds and gruws 
outside of it." 

There is in every poem a height which at- 
tracts more than other parts, and is best remem- 
bered. Thus, in Morte d' Arthur, I remember 
nothing so well as Sir Gawain's parley with 
Merlin in his wonderful prison : — 

" After the disappearance of Merlin from King Ai^ 
tbur's court he was seriously missed, and many knights 
set out in search of him. Among oihcrs was Sir Ga- 
wain, who pursued his search liil it was time to return 
to the court. He came into the forest of Broceliaiide, 
lamenting as he went along. Presently he heard the 
voice of one groaning on his right handj looking that 
way, he could see nothing save a kind of smolce which 
seemed like air, and through which he cnuld not pass ; 
and this impediment made him so wrathful that it de- 
prived him of speech. Presently he heard a voice which 
said, * Gawain, Gawain, be not out of heart, for every- 
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thing which must happen will come to psss.' And 
when he heard the voice which thus called him by his 
right name, he replied, ' Who can this be who hath 
spoken to me ? ' ' How/ said the voice, ' Sir Gawain, 
know you me not? You were wont to know mc well, 
but thus things are Interwoven and thus the proverb 
says true, " Leave the court and the court wiJI leave 
you." So is ii with me. Whilst I served King Arthur, 
I was well known by you and by other barons, but 
because I have left the court, I am known no longer, 
and put in forgeifulness, which I ought not to be if faith 
reigned in the world.' When Sir Gawain heard the 
voice which Bpokc to him thus, he thought it was Mer- 
lin, and he answered, *■ Sir, certcs I ought to know you 
well, for many times I have heard your words. I pray 
you appear before me so that 1 may be able to recog- 
nize you.' * Ah, sir,' said Merlin, ' you will never see 
mc more, and that grieves mc, but I cannot remedy it, 
and when you shall have departed from this place, I shall 
nevermore speak to you nor to any other person, save 
only my mistress; for never olher person will be able 
to discover this place for anything which may befall -, 
neither shall I ever go out from hence, for in the world 
there is no such strong tower as this wherein I am 
confined; and it is neither of wood, nor of iron, nor 
of stone, hut of air, without anything else; and made 
by enchantment so strong (hat it can never be demol- 
ished while the world lasts; neither can I go out, nor 
can anv one come in, save she who hath enclosed me 
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here and who keeps me company when it pleaseth her: 
she Cometh when she listcih, for her will is here.' 
*■ How, Mcilin, oiy good friend,' said Sir Gawain, * are 
ymt restrained so strongly thit you cannot deliver your- 
self nor make yourself visible unto mc > how can thts 
happen, seeing that you arc the wisest man in the 
world ? ' ' Rathcr»' said Merlin, ' the greatest fool ; for 
I well knew that all this would befall mc, and I have 
been fool enough to love another more than myself, 
for I taught my mistress that whereby she hath im- 
prisoned me in such a manner that none can set me 
free' * CcrtCK, Merlin/ replied Sir Gawain, * of that I 
am right sorrowful, and so will King Arthur, my uncle, 
be, when he shall know it, as one who is making search 
after you throughout all countries.' * Well,' said Mer- 
lin, * it must be borne, for never will he see me, nor I 
him ; neither will any one spcalc with mc again after 
you, it would be vain to attempt it ; for you your»eIf, 
when you have turned away, will never be able to Bnd 
[he place: but salute for mc the king and the queen 
and all the barori!i,and tell ihcm of my condition. You 
will find the king at Carducl in Wales -, and when you 
arrive there you will find there all the companions who 
departed with you, and who at this day will return. 
Now then go in the name of God, who will protect 
and save the King Arthur, and the realm of Logres, 
and you also, as the best knights who arc In the world.' 
With that Sir Gawain depancd joyful and sorrowful; 
joyful because of what Merlin had assured him should 
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happen to him, 2nd sorrowful that Merlin had thus 
been lost." 



I 



Morals.' — We are sometimes apprised that 
there is a mental power and creation more excel- 
lent than anything which is commonly called 
philosophy and literature; that the high poets, 
that Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, do not fully 
content us. How rarely they oiFer us the hea- 
venly bread ! The most they have done is to in- 
toxicate us once and again with its taste. They 
have touched this heaven and retain afterwards 
some sparkle of it: they betray their belief that 
such discourse is possible. There is something — 
our brothers on this or that side of the sea do 
not know it or own it ; the eminent scholars of 
England, historians and reviewers, romancers 
and poets included, might deny and blaspheme 
it, — which is setting us and them aside and the 
whole world also, and plandng itself.* To true 
poetry we shall sit down as the result and jus- 
tification of the age in which it appears, and 
think lightly of histories and statutes. None of 
your parlor or piano verse, none of your carpet 
poets, who are content to amuse, will satisfy us. 
Power, new power, is the good which the soul 
seeks. The poetic gift we want, as the health 
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and supremacy of man, — not rhymes and son- 
neteering, not bookmaking and bookselling; 
surely not cold spying and author&hip. 

Is not poetry the little chamber tn the brain 
where is generated the explosive force which, 
by gentle shocks, sets in action the intellectual 
world? Bring us the bards who shall sing all" 
our old ideas out of our heads, and new ones 
in ; men-making poets ; poetry which, like the 
vcracs inscribed on Balder's columns in Brcid- 
ablik, is capable of restoring the dead to life; — 
poetry like that verse of Saadi, which the angels 
testified "met the approbation of Allah in 
Heaven ;" — poetry which finds its rhymes and 
cadences in the rhymes and iterations of Nature, 
and is the gift to men of new images and sym- 
bols, each the ensign and oracle of an age ; that 
shall assimilate men to it, mould itself into re- 
ligions and mythologies, and impart its quality 
to centuries; — poetry which tastes the world 
and reports of it, upbuilding the world ag^n in 
the thought; — 

" Not with tjckling rhymes, 
Bui high and noble matter, nich xs S!ci 
Prom brains cntriinced, «nd filled with cotaria." * 

Poetry must be affirmative. It is the piety of 
the intellect. "Thus saith the Lord," should 
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begin the song. The poet who shall use Nature 
[as his hieroglyphic must have an adequate 
message to convey thereby. Therefore when 
we speak of the Poet in any high sense, we are 
driven to such examples as Zoroaster and Plato, 

■ St. John and Menu, with their moral burdens. 

■ The Muse shall be the counterpart of Nature, 
Hand equally rich. I Bnd her not often in books. 
■" We know Nature and figure her exuberant, tran- 
Bquil, magnificenc in her fertility, coherent; so 

that every creation is omen of every other. She 
is not proud of the sea, of the stars, of space or 
time, or man or woman. All her kinds share 
P the attributes of the selectest extremes. But in 
current literature I do not find her. Literature 
warps away from life, though at first it seems to 
bind it.' In the world of letters how few com- 
manding oracles ! Homer did what he could ; 

■ Pindar, y^chylus, and the Greek Gnomic poets 
and the tragedians. Dante was faithful when not 

rried away by his fierce hatreds. But in so 
lany alcoves of English poetry I can count only 
line or ten authors who are still inspirers and 
iwgivcrs to their race. 
The supreme value of poetry is to educatc-s^ 
to a height beyond itself, or which it rarely v^ 
ches; — the subduing mankind to order and / 
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virtue-. He is the true Orpheus who writes his 
udc, not with syllables, but men. "In poetry/' 
biiid Cjocrhf, "only the really great and pure 
iidvaiiccs us, and this exists as a second nature, 
either clcvaiing us to itself, or rqecting us." 
J he poet must let Humanity sit with the Muse 
ill his head, as the ohariotcer sits with the hero 
in the Iliad. "Show me," said Sarona in the 
novel, " one wicked man who has written poetry, 
and 1 will show you where his poetry is not 
poetry ; or raiher, I will show you in his poetry 
no poetry at all." * 

1 have heard that there is a hope which pre- 
I'edes and m\ist precede all science of the visible 
or the invisthle world; and that science is the 
re4)'t£an.>n t.>i thai hope in either reckon. I count 
A ihe genius v*i SwedenK>r^ and Wordsworth as 
%\kt itgenis. Ai' a Jtixm in philosophy, the bring- 
\a^ jweWY Wck ii> Narure, — va the marrriTig 
oi Kmsw *Bi iniDi.viniixng zht oji i:rarce in 

Xmww JOiJ >l^^?; Jascerrt-i tsi ractri. The 

4gii7fV jcccix, TCiiccs*. jrs.. mi5» ta£ -vimif 

'yii%. X Hiiiue*:,. ?f ^k T;3i.;nsjc — i*;i» iijcuc 
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read it with joy and carry it to their reasonable 
neighbors. Thus it draws to it the wise and 
generous souls, confirming their secret thoughts, 
and, through their sympathy, really publishing 
itself. It affects the characters of its readers by 
formulating their opinions and feelings, and in- 
evitably prompting their daily action. If they 
build ships, they write *' Ariel " or " Prospero " 
or " Ophelia " on the ship's stern, and impart 8 
tenderness and mystery to matters of fact. The 
ballad and romance work on the hearts of boys, 
who recite the rhymes to their hoops or their 
skates if alone, and these heroic songs or lines 
are remembered and determine many practical 
choices which they make later. Do you think 
Burns has had no influence on the life of men 
and women in Scotland, — has opened no eyes 
and ears to the face of Nature and the dignity of 
man and the charm and excellence of woman ? 

We are a little civil, it must be owned, to 
Homer and jEschylus, to Dante and Shak- 
speare, and give them the benefit of the largest 
interpretation. We must be a Jittle strict also, 
and ask whether, if we sit down at home, and 
do not go to Hamlet, Hamlet will come to us ? 
whether we shall find our tragedy written in his, 
~- our hopes, wants, pains, disgraces, described 
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(A the fife, — and rhc way opened to the p«i*- 
diM which ever in the best hoar beckons us? 
But our overpnJM and ideaTizanon of ^moos 
masters is not in its origin a poor Bosweilism, 
but an impaticDce of mediocrity. The praise we 
now give co our heroes we shall unsay when 
we make larger demands. How fast wc outgrow 
the hooks of the nursery, — then those that 
Mtisfied our youth. What we once admired as 
poetry has long since come to be a sound of dn 
pans ; and many of our later books we have 
outgrown. Perhaps Homer and Milton will be 
tin pans yet. Better not to be easily pleased. 
The poet should rejoice if he has taught us to 
deiplic his song ; if he has so moved us as 
to lift u«, — to open the eye of the intellect to 
see fiirdicr and better. 

I n proportion as a man's life comes into union 
with (Tuth, his thoughts approach to a parallel- 
ism wilh the currents of natural laws, so that he 
easily expresses his meaning by natural symbols, 
or uses the ecstatic or poetic speech. By suc- 
cessive states of mind all the facts of Nature 
arc for the first time interpreted. In proportion 
as his life departs from this simplidty» he uses 
eiRumlocution, — by many words hoping to 
suggest what he cannot say. Veicatious to find 
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poets, who are by excellence the thinking and 
feeling of the world, deficient in truth of intel- 
lect and of aftection. Then is conscience un- 
faithful, and thought unwise. To know the 
merit of Shakspeare, read Faust.' I find Faust 
a little too modern and intelligible. We can find 
such a fabric at several mills, though a little in- 
ferior. Faust abounds in the disagreeable. The 
vice is prurient, learned, Parisian. In the pre- 
sence of Jove, Priapus may be allowed as an off- 
set, but here he is an equal hero. The egotism» 
the wit, is calculated. The book is undeniably 
fwritten by a master, and stands unhappily re- 
lated to the whole modern world ; but it is a very 
I disagreeable chapter of literature, and accuses the 
I author as well as the times. Shakspeare could 
no doubt have been disagreeable, had he less 
genius, and if ugliness had attracted him. In 
short, our English nature and genius has made 
us the worst critics of Goethe, — 

*• We, who »pcak the toaguc 
That Shaliipearc spake, the faJih and minneri hoM 
Which Milton held."' 

It is not style or rhymes, or a new image more 
or less that imports, but sanity ; that life should 
not be mean ; that life should be an image in 
every part beautiful ; that the old forgotten 
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splendors of the universe should glow again for 
us; — that we should lose our wit, but gain our 
reason. And when life is tme to the poles of 
Nature, the streams of truth will roll through us 
in song. 



Transcendency. — In a cotillon some persons 
dance and others await their turn when the mu- 
sic and the figure come to them. In the dance i 
of God there is not one of the chorus but can 
and will begin to spin, monumental as he now 
looks, whenever the music and figure reach his 
place and duty, O celestial Bacchus ! drive them 
mad, — this multitude of vagabonds, hungry for 
eloquence, hungry for poetry, starving for sym- 
bols, perishing for want of electricity to vitalize 
this too much pasture, and in the long delay 
indemnifying themselves with the false wine of 
alcohol, of politics or of money. 
yV Every man may be, and at some time a man 
A^s, lifted to a platform whence he looks beyond 
sense to moral and spiritual truth, and in that 
mood deals sovereignly with matter, and strings 
worlds like beads upon his thought. The suc- 
cess with which this is done can alone determine 
how genuine is the inspiration. The poet is rare 
because he must l>e exquisitely vital and sympa- 
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ythetic, ind, at the same time, immovablyjrentred. 
In good society, nay, among tlie angels in 
heaven, is not everything spoken in fine par- 
able, and not so servilely as it befell to the 
sense? All is symbolized. Facts are not foreign, 
a$ they seem, but related. Wait a little and we 
see the return of the remote hyperbolic curve. 
The solid men complain that the idealist leaves 
out the fundamental facts; the poet complains 
that the solid men leave out the sky. To every 
plant there are two powers ; one shoots down as 
rootlet, and one upward as tree. You must have 
eyes of science to see in the seed its nodes ; you 
must have the vivacity of the poet to perceive 
in the thought its futurities. The poet is re- 
presentative, — whole man, diamond-merchant, 
syrabolizer, emancipator; in him the world pro- 
jects a scribe's hand and writes the adequate 
genesis. The nature of things is flowing, a meta- 
morphosis. The freespirit sympathizesnotonly 
with the actual form, but with the power or 
possible forms ; but for obvious municipal or 
parietal uses God has given us a bias or a rest on 
to-day's forms. Hence th^ shudder of joy with 
which in each clear moment we recognize the 
metamorphosis, because it is always a conquest, 
a surprise from the heart of things. One would 
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say of the force in the works of Nature, all de- 
pends on the batter)-. If it give one shock, we 
shall gee to the fish form, and stop ; if two shocks, 
to the bird; if three, to the quadruped; if four, 
to the man. Power of generalizing differences 
men. The number of successive saltations the 
nimble thought can make, measures the differ- 
ence between the highest and lowest of man- 
kind. The habit of saliency, of not pausing but 
going on, is a. sort of importation or domestica- 
tion of the Divine effort in a man. After the 
largest circle has been drawn, a larger can be 
drawn around it. The problem of the poet is to 
unite freedom with precision ; to give the plea- 
sure of color, and be not leas the moat powerful 
of sculptors. Music seems to you sufficient, or 
the subtle and delicate scent of lavender; but 
Dante was free imagination, — all wings, — yet 
he wrote like Euclid. And mark the equality of 
Shakspeare to the comic, the tender and sweet, 
and to the grand and terrible. A little more or 
less skill in whistling is of no account. See those 
weary pentameter tales of Dryden and others. 
Turnpike is one thing and blue sky another. 
Let the poet, of all men, stop with his inspira- ' 
tion. The inexorable rule In the muses' court, 
eii/in- inspiration or sileneet compels the bard to 
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l[ report only his supreme moments.' It teaches 
the enormous force of a few words, and in pro- 
portion to the inspiration checks loquacity. 
Much that we call poetry is but polite veree. 
The high poetry which shall thrill and agitate 
mankind, restore youth and health, dissipate the 
dreams under which men reel and stagger, and 
bring in the new thoughts, the sanity and heroic 
aims of nations, ts deeper hid and longer post- 
poned than was America or Australia, or the 
finding of steam or of the galvanic battery. We 
must not conclude against poetry from the de- 
fects of poets. They are, In our experience, men 
of every degree of skill, — some of them only 
once or twice receivers of an inspiration, and 
presently falling back on a low hfe. The drop 
oi ichor that tingles in their veins has not yet 
refined their blood and cannot lift the whole 
man to the digestion and function of ichor, — 
that is, to godlike nature. Time will be when 
ichor shall be their blood, when what are now 
glimpses and aspirations shall be the routine of 
the day. Yet even partial ascents to poetry and 
ideas are forerunners, and announce the dawn. 
In the mire of the sensual life, their religion, 
their poets, their admiration of heroes and bene- 
factors, even their novel and newspaper, nay. 
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superstitions 
cordage of ropes that hold them up out 
slough. Poetry is inestimable as a lonely faitl 
a lonely protest in the uproar of atheism. 

But so many men are ill-born or ill-bred} - 
the brains are so marred, so imperfecdy forme* 
unheroically, brains of the sons of fallen men' 
that the doctrine is imperfectly received. One, 
man sees a spark or shimmer of the truth ant 
reports it, and his saying becomes a legend 
golden proverb for ages, and other men report 
as much, but none wholly and well.' Poems! — 
we have no poem. Whenever that angel shall 
be organized and appear on earth, the Iliad will 
be reckoned a poor ballad -grinding. I doubjH 
never the riches of Nature, the gifts of the future^^ 
the immense wealth of the mind. O yes, poets 
wc shall have, mythology, symbols, religion, of 
our own. Wc too shall know how to take up 
all this industry and empire, this Western civil- 
i.cation, into thought, as easily as men did when 
arts were few ; but not by holding it high, but 
by holding It low. The intellect uses and is not 
used, — uses London and Paris and Berlin, East 
and West, to its end. The only heart that can 
help us is one that draws, not from our society, 
but from itself, a counterpoise to society. What 
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if we find partiality and meanness in us ? The 
grandeur of our life exists in spite of us, — all 
over and under and within us, in what of us is 
inevitable and above our control. Men are fects 
as well as persons, and the involuntary part of 
their life is so much as to fill the mind and leave 
them no countenance to say aught of what is so 
trivial as their selfish thinking and doing. Sooner 
or later that which is now life shall be poetry, 
and every fair and manly trut shall add a richer 
strain to the song. 
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When the old world is sterile 

And the ages arc effete. 
He will Horn wrecks and ^edimciit 

The feirer world complete. 
He forbids to despair; 

His checks mantle with mirth; 
And the unimagined good of men 

Is yeaning at the birth. 
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** I HAVE heard my mister say that a man cumot fiiUy exhaust 
flic abilities of his nature." — CoNFuaut. 
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MUCH ill-natured criticism has been di- 
rected on American manners. I do not 
think it is to be resented. Rather, if we are wise, 
wc shall listen and mend. Our critics will then 
be our best friends, though they did not mean 
it. But in every sense the subject of manners 
has a constant interest to thoughtful persons. 
Who does not delight in fine manners ? Their 
charm cannot be predicted or overstated. 'T is 
perpetual promise of more than can be fulfilled. 
It is music and sculpture and picture to many 
who do not pretend to appreciadon of those 
arts. It is even true that grace is more beautiful 
than beauty. Yet how impossible to overcome 
the obstacle of an unlucky temperament and 
acquire good manners, unless by living with the 
well-bred from the start; and this makes the 
value of wise forethought to give ourselves and 
our children as much as possible the habit of 
cultivated society.' 

'T is an inestimable hint that I owe to a few 
persons of fine manners, that they make beha- 
vior the very first sign of force, — behavior, and 
not performance, or talent, or, much less, wealth. 
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Whilst almost everybody has a supplicating eye 
turned on events and things and other persons, 
a few natures arc central and forever unfold, and 
these alone charm us. He whose word or deed 
you cannot predict, who answers you without 
any supplication in his eye, who draws his deter- 
mination from within, and draws it instantly, — 
that man rules." 

The staple figure in novels is the man of 
aplomb, who sits, among the young aspirants and 
desperates, quite sure and compact, and, never 
sharing their nifections or debilides, hurls his 
word like a bullet when occasion requires, knows 
his way and carries his points. They may scream 
or applaud, he is never engaged or heated. Na- 
poleon is the type of this class in modern his- 
tory; Byron's heroes in poetry. But we for the 
most part are all drawn into the charivari; we 
chide, lament, cavil and recriminate. 

I think Hans Andersen's story of the cob- 
web cloth woven so fine that it was invisible — 
woven for the king's garment — must mean 
manners, which do really clothe a princely nature. 
Such a one can well go in a blanket, If he would. 
In the gymnasium or on the sea-beach his supe- 
riority does not leave him. But he who has not 
this fine garment of behavior is studious of dress, 
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and then not less of house and furniture and pic- 
tures and gardens, in all which he hopes to Jie 
perdu^ and not be exposed. 

'* Manners are stronger than laws." Their 
vast convenience 1 must always admire. The 
perfect defence and isolation which they effect 
makes an insuperable protection. Though the 
person so clothed wrestle with you, or swim with 
you, lodge in the same chamber, cat at the same 
table, he is yet a thousand miles ofFj and can ac 
any moment finish with you. Manners seem to 
say. You are you, and I am I. In the most deli- 
cate natures, fine temperament and culture build 
this impassable wall. Balzac finely said : "Kings 
themselves cannot force the exquisite politeness 
of distance to capitulate, hid behind its shield of 
bronze." 

Nature values manners. See how she has 
prepared for them. Who teaches manners of 
majesty, of frankness, of grace, of humility, 
— who but the adoring aunts and cousins that 
surround a young child ? The babe meets such 
courting and flattery as only kings receive when 
adult; and, trying experiments, and at perfect 
leisure with these posture- masters and flatterers 
all day, he throws himself into all rhe attitudes 
that correspond to theirs. Arc they humble ? he 
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is composed. Are they eager? he is noncha- 
lant Arc they encroaching? he Is dignified and 
inexorable. And chis scene is daily repeated 
in hovels as well as in high houses/ 

Nature is the best posture- master. An awk- 
ward raan is graceful when asleep, or when hard 
at work, or agreeably amused. The attitudes of 
children are gentle^ persuasive, royal, in their 
games and in their house-talk and in the street, 
before they have learned to cringe.* 'Tis im- 
possible but thought disposes the limbs and the 
walk, and is masterir or secondary. No art can 
contravene it or conceal it. Give me a thought, 
and my hands and legs and vmce and face will 
all go right. And we are awkward for want of 
thought. The inspiration is scanty, and does not 
arrive at the extremities. 

It b a commonplace of romances to show the 
ungainly manners of the pedant who has lived 
too long in college. Intellectual men pass for 
vulgar, and are timid and heavy with the el^ant. 
But if the elegant arc a!so intellectual, instantly 
the hcsiuting scholar is inspired, transformed, 
and exhibits the best style of manners. An in- 
tellectual man, though of feeble spirit, is insQuttly 
rcintorccd by being put into the company of 
scholars, and, to the surprise of everybody, be- 
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comes a lawgiver. We think a man unable and 
desponding. It is only that he is misplaced. Put 
him with new companions, and they will find in 
him excellent qualities, unsuspected accomplish- 
ments and the joy of life. 'T is a great point in 
a gallery, how you hang pictures ; and not less in 
society, how you seat your party. The circum- 
stance of circumstance is timing and placing. 
When a man meets his accurate mate, society 
begins, and life is delicious. 

What happiness they give, -^ what ties they 
form ! Whilst one man by his manners pins me 
to the wall, with another I wal k among the stars.' 
One man can, by his voice, lead the cheer of a 
regiment; anotherwill have no following. Na- 
ture made us all intelligent of these signs, for 
our safety and our happiness. Whilst certain 
faces are illumined with intelligence, decorated 
with invitation, others arc marked with warn- 
ings : certain voices arc hoarse and truculent ; 
sometimes they even bark. There is the same 
difference between heavy and genial manners as 
between the perceptions of octogenarians and 
those of young girls who see everything in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Manners are the revealers of secrets, the be- 
trayers of any disproportion or want of sym- 
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metiy In mind and character. It is the law of 
our constitution that every change in our expe- 
rience instantly indicates itself on our counte- 
nance and carnage, as the lapse of time tells 
itself on the face of a clock,.' We may be too 
obtuse to read it, but the record is there. Some 
men may be obtuse to read it» but some men 
are not obtuse and do read it. In Sorrow's 
Lavengro, the gypsy instantly detects, by his 
companion's face and behavior, chat some good 
fortune has befallen him, and that he has money. 
We say, in these days, that credit is to be abol- 
ished in trade ; is it ? When a stranger comes 
to buy goods of you, do you not look in his 
face and answer according to what you read 
there ? Credit is to be abolished ? Can't you 
abolish faces and character, of which credit is 
the reflection ? As long as men are born babes 
they will live on credit for the first fourteen or 
eighteen years of their life. Every innocent man 
has in his countenance a promise to pay, and 
hence credit. Less credit will there be ? You 
are mistaken. There will always be more and 
more. Character must be trusted ; and just in 
proportion to the morality of a people will be 
the expansion of the credit system.' 

There is even a little rule of prudence for 
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the young experimenter which Dr. Franklin 
omitted to set down, yet which the youth may 
find useful, — Do not go to ask your debtor the 
payment of a debt on the day when you have 
no other resource. He will learn by your air" 
and tone how it is with you, and will treat you 
as a beggar. But work and starve a little longer. 
Wait till your affairs go better and you have 
other means at hand; you will then ask in a 
different tone, and he will treat your claim with 
entire respect. 

Now we all wish to be graceful, and do jus- 
tice to Ourselves by our manners ; but youth in 
America is wont to be poor and hurried, not at 
ease, or not in society where high behavior could 
be taught. But the sentiment of honor and the 
wish to serve make all our pains superfluous. 
Life is not so short but that there is always time 
enough for courtesy.' Self-command is the main 
elegance. *' Keep cool, and you command cvcrj'- 
body," said Saint-Just; and the wily old Tal- 
leyrand would still say, Suriouf, messieurs j pas de 
ziie, — "Above all, gentlemen, no heat." 

Why have you statues in your hall, but to 
teach you that, when the door-bell rings, you 
shall sit like them. " Hat at your table as you 
would eat at the table of the king," said Confu- 
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cius. It is an excellent custom of the Quaker 
if only for a school of manners,— the sil 
prayer before meals. It has the effect to stc 
mirch, and introduce a moment of rcficctic 
After the pause, all resume their usual int 
course from a vontage-ground. What a check 
to the violent manners which sometimes come 
to the cable,— of wrath, and whining, and ha|t 
in trifles ! ^| 

'Tis a rule of manners to avoid exaggeration. 
A lady loses as soon as she admires too easily 
and too much. In man or woman, the face and 
the person lose power when they are on the 
strain to express admiration. A man makes his 
inferiors his superiors by heat. Why need you, 
who are not a gossip, talk as a gossip, and tcU 
eagerly what the neighbors or the journals say ? 
State your opinion without apology. The atd- 
tudc is the main point, assuring your companion 
that, come good news or come bad, you remain 
in good heart and good mind, which is the best 
news you can possibly communicate. Self-con- 
trol is the rule. You Have in you there a noisy, 
sensual savage, which you arc to keep down, and 
turn all his strength to beauty. For example, 
what a seneschal and detective is laughter! It 
seems co require se\'eral generations of cduca- 
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tion to train a squeaking or a shouting habit 
out of a man. Sometimes, when in almost all 
expressions the Choctaw and the slave have 
been worked out of him, a coarse nature still 
betrays itself in his contemptible squeals of joy- 
It is necessary for the purification of drawing- 
rooms that these entertaining explosions should 
be under strict control. Lord Chesterfield had 
early made this discovery, for he says, *' 1 am 
sure that since I had the use of my reason, no 
human being has ever heard me laugh." I know 
that there go two to this game, and, in the pre- 
sence of certain formidable wits, savage nature 
must sometimes rush out in some disorder. 

To pass to an allied topic, one word or two 
in regard to dress, in which our civilization in- 
stantly shows itself No nation is dressed with 
more good sense than ours. And everybody 
sees certain moral benefit in it. When the young 
European emigrant, after a summer's labor, puts 
on for the first time a new coat^ he puts on much 
more. His good and becoming clothes put him 
on thinking that he must behave like people 
who are so dressed ; and silently and steadily 
his behavior mends. But quite another class of 
our own youth I should remind, of dress in gen- 
eral, that some people need it and others need 
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it SOL Tbuf I king or a general docs not need 
a fine coaf, and a commanding person may save 
bimtcif all lolicirudc on that point. There arc 
alwayt sloven* tn State Street or Wall Street, 
who are not lcs« considered. If a man have 
manners and talent he may dress roughly and 
earclcMJy. Ii is only when mind and character 
ilumber that the dress can be seen. If the intel- 
lect were always awake, and every noble senti- 
ment, the man might go in huckaback or mats^ 
stid his dress would be admired and imitated. 
Remember George Herbert's maxim, " This 
coat with my discretion will be brave,"' If, 
however, s man has not firm nerves and has 
keen ieniibillty,it is perhaps a wise economy to 
go to a good shop and dress himself irreproach- 
ably. He can tlicn dismiss all care from hJs 
mind, and may easily find that performance an 
addition of confidence, a fortification that turns 
the scale in nociul encounters, and allows him to 
go gayly into conversations where else he had 
been dry and embarrassed. I am not ignorant, 
^ I have heard with admiring submission the 
experience of the lady who declared that " the 
sense of Iwing perfectly well dressed gives a 
feeling of inward tranquillity which religion is 
powerless Co bestow." 
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Thus much for manners : but we are not con- 
tent with pantomime; we say, This is only for 
the eyes. Wc want real relations of the mind and 
the heart; we want friendship; we want know- 
ledge ; we want virtue ; a more inward existence 
to read the history of each other. Welfare 
requires one or two companions of intelligence, 
probity and grace, to wear out life with, — 
persons with whom we can speak a few reason- 
able words every day, by whom we can measure 
ourselves, and who shall hold us fast to good 
sense and virtue; and these we are always in 
search of. He must be inestimable to us to whom 
we cm say what we cannot say to ourselves. Yet 
now and then we say things to our mates, or 
hear things from them, which seem to put it 
out of the power of the parties to be strangers 
again. ** Either death or a friend," is a Persian 
proverb, 1 suppose 1 give the experience of 
many when I give my own. A few times in my 
life it has happened to me to meet persons of so 
good a nature and so good breeding that every 
topic was open and discussed without possibility 
of offence, — persons who could not be shocked. 
One of my friends said in speaking of certain 
associates, " There is not one of them but I can 
offend at any moment." But to the company I 
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am now considering, were no terrors, no vulgar- 
ity. All topics were broached,— life, love, mar- 
riage, sex, hatred, suicide, magic, theism, art, 
poetry, religion, myself, thyself, all selves, and 
whatever else, with a security and vivacity which 
belonged to the nobility of the parties and to 
their brave truth. The life of these persons was 
conducted in the same calm and affirmative man- 
ner as their discourse. Life with them was an 
experiment continually varied, full of results, 
full of grandeur, and by no means the hot and 
hurried business which passes in the world.' The 
delight in good company, in pure, brilliant, social 
atmosphere ; the incomparable satisfaction of a 
society in which everything can be safely said, 
in which every member returns a true echo, in 
which a wise freedom, an idea! re(>ublic of sense, 
simplicity, knowledge and thorough good mean- 
ing abide, — doubles the value of life. Ic is this 
that justifies to each the jealousy with which the 
doors are kept.* Do not look sourly at the set 
or the club which does not choose you. Every 
highly oi-ganized person knows the value of the 
social barriers, since the best society has often 
been spoiled to him by the intrusion of bad 
companions. He of all men would keep the right 
of choice sacred, and feel that the exclusions are 
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in the interest of the admissions, though they 
happen at this moment to thwart his wishes.* 

I'he hunger for company is keen, but it must 
be discriminating, and must be economized. 'T is 
a defect in our manners that they have not yet 
reached the prescribing a limit to visits.' That 
every well-dressed lady or gentleman should he 
at liberty to exceed ten minutes in his or her call 
on serious people, shows a civilization still rude. 
A universal etiquette should fix an iron limit 
after which a moment should not be allowed 
without explicit leave granted on request of either 
the giver or receiver of the visit. There is in- 
convenience in such strictness, but vast incon- 
venience in the want of it. To trespass on a 
public servant is to trespass on a nation's time. 
Yet presidents of the United States are afflicted 
by rude Western and Southern gossips (I hope 
it is only by them) until the gossip's immeasur- 
able legs arc tired of sitting ; then he strides out 
and the nation is relieved. 

It is very certain that sincere and happy con- 
versation doubles our powers; that in the effort 
to unfold our thought to a friend we make it 
clearer to ourselves, and surround it with illus- 
trations that help and dehghtus. It mar happen 
that each hears from the other a better wisdom 
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than any one else will ever hear from cither. But 
these tics arc taken care of by Providence to each 
of us. A wise man once said to me that "all 
whom he knew«mec": — meaning that he need 
not take pains to introduce the persons whom 
he valued to each other : they were sure to 
be drawn together as by gravitation. The soul 
of a man must be the servant of another. The 
true friend must have an attraction to whatever 
virtue is in us. Our chief want in life, — is it 
not somebody who can make us do what we 
can? And we are easily great with ihe loved 
and honored associate. We come out of our 
eggshell existence and see the great dome arch- 
ing over us ; sec the zenith above and the nadir 
under us. 

Speech is power: speech is to persuade, to 
convert, to compel. It is to bring another out 
of his bad sense into your good sense. You are 
to be missioniT)' and carrier of all that is good 
and noble. Virtues speak to virtues, vices to 
vices, — each to their own kind in the people 
with whom we deal. If you are suspiciously and 
dryly on your guard, so is he or she. If you rise 
to frankness and generosity, they will respect it 
now or later.' 

In this art of conversation. Woman, if not the 
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queen and victor, is the lawgiver. If every one 
recalled Jiis experiences, he might find the best 
in the speech of superior women; — which was 
better than song, and carried ingenuity, character, 
wise counsel and affection, as easily as the wit 
with which it was adorned. They are not onJy 
wise themselves, they make us wise. No one 
can be a master in conversation who has not 
learned much from women ; their presence and 
inspiration are essential to its success. Steele 
said of his mistress, that " to have loved her was 
a liberal education." Shenstone gave no bad 
account of this influence in his description of the 
French woman : " There is a quality in which no 
woman in the world can compete with her, — it is 
the power of intellectual irritation. She will draw 
wit out of a fool. She strikes with such address 
the chords of self-love, that she gives unexpected 
vigor and agility to fancy, and electrifies a body 
that appeared non-electric." ' Coleridge esteems 
cultivated women as the depositaries and guard- 
ians of" English undefiled "; and Luther com- 
mends that accomplishment of "pure German 
speech" of his wife. 

Madame dc Stael, by the unanimous consent 
of all who knew her, was the most extraordinary 
converser that was known in her time, and it was 
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a dme full of eminent men and women; she 
knew all distinguished persons in letters o^M 
society in England, Germany and Italy, as well^ 
as in France ; though she said, with characteristic 
nationality, " Conversation, like talent, existaif 
only in France." Madame de Stael valued no- 
thing but conversation. Wheii chey showed h 
the beautiful Lake Leman, she exclaimed, 
for the gutter of the Rue de Bac ! " the street i 
Paris in which her house stood. And she s»i 
one day, seriously, to M. Mole," If it were not 
for respect to human opinions, I would not open 
my window to see the Bay of Naples for the first 
time, whilst I would go five hundred leagues to 
talk with a man of genius whom I had not seen." 
Sainte-Beuve tells us of the privileged circle at 
Coppct, that after making an excursion one day, 
the party returned in two coaches from Cham- 
bery to Aix, on the way to Coppet. The first 
coach had many rueftit accidents to relate, — a 
terrific thunder-storm, shocking roads, and dan- 
ger and gloom to the whole company. The party 
in the second coach, on arriving, heard this story 
with surprise ; — of thunder-storm, of steeps, of 
mud, of danger, they knew nothing; no, they 
had forgotten earth, and breathed a purer air: 
such a conversation between Madame dc Stael 
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and Madame Recamicr and Benjamin Constant 
and Schlegel ! they were all in a state of delight. 
The intoxication of the conversation had made 
them insensible to all notice of weather or rough 
roads. Madame de Tesse said, " If I were 
Queen, I should command Madame de Stael to 
talk to me every day." Conversation fills all 
gaps, supplies all deficiencies. What a good trait 
is that recorded of Madame de Maintcnon, that, 
during dinner, the servant slipped to her side, 
'* Please, madame, one anecdote more, for there 
is no roast to-day." 

Politics, war, party, luxury, avarice, fashion, 
are all asses with loaded panniers to serve the 
kitchen of Intellect, the king. There is nothing 
that does not pass into lever or weapon. 

And yet there arc trials enough of nerve and 
character, brave choices enough of taking the 
part of truth and of the oppressed against the 
oppressor, in privates! circles. A right speech is 
not well to be distinguished from action. Cour- 
age to ask questions ; courage to expose our 
ignorance.' The great gain is, not to shine, not 
to conquer your companion, — then you learn 
nothing but conceit, — but to find a companion 
who knows what you do not ; to tilt with him 
and be overthrown, horse and foot, with utter 
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destruction of all your lo^c and learning. There 
is a defeat that is useful. Then you can sec the 
real and the counterfeit, and will never accept 
the counterfeit again. You will adopt the art of 
war that has defeated you. You will ride to battle 
horsed on the very logic which you found irr&- 
sistiWe. You will accept the fertile truth, instead 
of the solemn customary lie. 

Let Nature bear the expense. The attitude, 
the tone, is all. Let our eyes not look away, but 
meet, Let us not look east and west for mate- 
rials of conversation, but rest in presence and 
unity.' A just feeling will fast enough supply 
fuel for discourse, if speaking be more grateful 
than silence. When people come to see us, we 
foolishly prattle, lest we be inhospitable. But 
things said for conversation are chalk eggs. 
Don't say things. What you are stands over you 
the while, and thunders so that I cannot hear 
what you say to the contrary. A lady of my ac- 
quaintance said, " I don't care so much for what 
they say as I do for what makes them say it." 

The main point is to throw yourself on the 
truth, and say, with Newton," There's no con- 
tending against facts." When Molyncux fan- 
cied that the observations of the nutation of the 
earth's axis destroyed Newton's theory of gravi- 
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tation, he tried to break it softly to Sir Isnac, 
who only answered, " It may be so, there's no 
arguing against facts and experiments." 

But there are people who cannot be cultivated, 
— people on whom speech makes no impression ; 
swainish, morose people, who must be kept down 
and quieted as you would those who arc a little 
tipsy ; others, who are not only swainish, but are 
prompt to take oath that swainishness is the only 
culture ; and though their odd wit may have 
some salt for you, your friends would not relish 
it. Bolt these out. And I have seen a man of 
genius who made me think that if other men 
were like him cooperation were impossible." 
Must we always talk for victory, and never 
once for truth, for comfort, and joy ? Here is 
centralicy and penetration, strong understanding, 
and the higher gifts, the insight of the real, or 
from the real, and tlie moral rectitude which 
belongs to it: but all this and all his resources 
of wit and invention are lost to me in every 
experiment that I make to hold intercourse with 
his mind; always some weary, captious para- 
dox to fight you with, and the time and temper 
wasted. And beware of jokes ; too much tem- 
perance cannot be used : inestimable for sauce, 
but corrupting for food, we go away hollow and 
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ashamed. As soon as the company give in to 
this enjoyment, wc shall have no Olympus. 
True wit never made us laugh.' Mahomet 
seems to have borrowed by anticipation of sev- 
eral centuries a leaf from the mind of Swcdcn- 
borg, when he wrote in the Koran : — 

** On the day of resurrection, those who have in- 
dulged in ridicule will be called to the door of Paradise, 
and have it shut in their faces when they reach it. 
Again, on their turning baclCf they will be called to 
another door, and ag^n, on reaching it, will sec it 
closed against them ; and so on, ad in^nitum, without 
end." 

Shun the negative side. Never worry people 
with your contritions, nor with dismal views of 
politics or society/ Never name sickness: even 
if you could trust yourself on that perilous topic, 
beware of unmuzzling a\'aletudinarian, who will 
soon give you your 611 of it. 

The law of the table is Beauty, ^a respect to 
the common soul of all the guests. Everything 
is unseasonable which is private to two or three 
or any portion of the company. Tact never vio- 
lates for a moment this law ; never intrudes the 
orders of the house, the vices of the absent, or 
a tariff of expenses, or professional privacies; as 
we say, we never "talk shop" before company. 
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Lovers abstain from caresses and haters from 
insults whilst they sit in one parlor with com- 
mon friends.' 

Stay at home in your mind. Don't recite other 
people's opinions. Sec how it lies there in you ; 
and if there is no counsel, oiFcr none. Whatwc 
want is not your activity or interference with your 
mind, but your content to be a vehicle of the 
simple truth. The way to have large occasional 
views, as in a political or social crisis, is to have 
large habitual views. When men consult yoa, 
it is not that they wish you to stand tiptoe and 
pump your brains, but to apply your habitual 
view, your wisdom, to the present question, 
forbearing all pedantries and the very name of 
argument ; for in good conversation parties 
don't speak to the words, but to the meanings 
of each other.* 

Manners first, then conversation. Later, we 
see that as life was not in manners, so it is not 
in talk. Manners are external ; talk is occa- 
sional; these require certain material conditions, 
human labor for food, clothes, house, tools and, 
in short, plenty and ease, — since only so can 
certain finer and finest powers appear and ex- 
pand. In a whole nation of Hottentots there 
shall not be one valuable man, — valuable out 
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of his tribe. In every million of Europeans or 
of Americans there shnll be thousands who 
would be valuable on any spot on the globe. 

The consideration the rich possess in all soci- 
eties is not without meaning or right. It is the 
approval given by the human understanding 
to the act of creating value by knowledge and 
labor. It is the sense of every human being that 
man should have this dominion of Nature, should 
arm himself with tools and force the elements to 
drudge for him and give him power. Every one 
must seek to secure his independence ; but he 
need not be rich. The old Confucius in China 
' admitted the benefit, but seated the limitation : 
I " If the search for riches were sure to be suc- 
cessful, though I should become a groom with 
whip in hand to get them, I will do so. As the 
search may not be successful, I will follow after 
_ithat which I love." There is in America a gen- 
eral conviction in the minds of all mature men, 
that every young man of good faculty and good 
habits can by perseverance attain to an adequate 
estate ; if he have a turn for business, and a 
quick eye for the opportunities which are always 
offering for investment, he can come to wealth, 
and in such good season as to enjoy as well as 
transmit it. 
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Every human society wants to be officered by 
a best class, who shall be masters Instrtirted in 
all the great arts of life ; shall be wise, temptfrate, 
brave, public mepj adorned with dignity and*ac- 
compJishments. Every country wishes this, afid 
each has taken its own method to secure such 
service to the state. inEurope, ancient and mod- 
ern, it has been attempted to secure the existence 
of a superior class by hereditary nobility, with 
estates transmitted by primogeniture and entail. 
But in the last age, this system has been on its 
trial, and the verdict of mankind is pretty nearly 
pronounced. That method secured permanence 
of families, firmness of customs, a certain exter- 
nal culture and good taste ; gratified the ear with 
preserving historic names : but the heroic father 
did not surely have heroic sons, and still less 
surely heroic grandsons ; wealth and case cor- 
rupted the race.' 

In America, the necessity ofclearing the forest, 
laying out town and street, and building every 
house and barn and fence, then church and town- 
house, exhausted such means as the Pilgnms 
brought, and made the whole population poor; 
and the like necessity is still found in each new 
settlement in the Territories. These needs gave 
their character to the public debates in every 
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village ^^vd' state. 1 have been often impressed 
at ouf CQiintry town-meetings with the accumu- 
iatefl. Virilitjr, in each vi]lage> of five or six or 
cJ^hbor ten incn> who speak so well, and so easily 
handle the affairs of the town. I often hear the 
''•■business of a little town (with which I am most 
'*-■ familiar) discussed with a clearness and thorough- 
ness, and with a generosity too, that would ha.ve 
satisfied me had it been in one of the larger cap- 
itals.' I am sure each one of my readers has a 
parallel experience. And every one knows that 
in every town or city is always to be found a 
certain number of public-spirited men who pcr- 
form, unpaid, a great amount of hard work in 
the interest of the churches, of schools, of pub- 
lic grounds, works of taste and refinement. And 
as in civil duties, so in social power and duties. 
Our gentlemen of the old school, that is, of the 
school of Washington, Adams and Hamilton, 
were bred after English types, and that style 
of breeding furnished fine examples in the last 
generation ; but, though some of us have seen 
such, I doubt they are all gone. But Nature 
is not poorer to-day. With all our haste, and 
slipshod ways, and flippant self-assertion, I have 
seen examples of new grace and power in address 
that honor the country. It was my fortune not 
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long ago, with my eyes directed on this subject, 
to fall in with an American to be proud of. I 
said never was such force, good meaning, good 
sense, good action, combined with such domes- 
tic lovely behavior, such modesty and persistent 
preference for others. Wherever he moved, 
he was the benefactor. It is of course that he 
should ride well, shoot well, sail well, keep house 
well, administer afiairs well ; but he was the best 
talker, also, in the company: what with a per- 
petual practical wisdom, with an eye always to the 
working of the thing, what with the multitude 
and distinction of his facts (and one detected con- 
tinually that he had a hand in everything that 
has been done), and in the temperance with 
which he parried all oifence and opened the eyes 
of the person he talked with without contradict- 
ing him. Yet I said to myself, How little this 
man suspects, with his sympathy for men and his 
respect for lettered and scientific people, that 
he is not likely, in any company, to meet a man 
superior to himself. And I think this is a good 
country that can bear such a creature as he is.' 
The young men in America at this moment 
't^ake little thought of what men in England are 
thinking or doing. That is the point which de- 
cides the welfare of a people; whieh way does it 
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IwAt If to any other people, it is not well with 
them. If occupied in its own affairs and thoughts 
and men, with a heat which excludes almost the 
notice of any other people, — as the Jews, the 
Greeks, the Persians, the Romans, the Arabians, 
the French, the English, at their best times have 
been, — they are sublime; and wc know that in 
this abstraction they arc executing cxccltcnt work. 
Amidst the calamities which war has brought 
on our country this one benefit has accrued,— 
that our eyes are withdrawn from England, with- 
drawn from France, and look homeward. We 
have come to feel that " by ourselves our safety 
must be bought ; " to know the vast resources 
of the continent, the good will that is in the 
people, their conviction of the great moral ad- 
vantages of freedom, social equality, education 
and religious culture, and their determination to 
hold these fast, and, by them, to hold fast the 
country and penetrate every square mile of it 
with this American civilization.' 

The consolation and happy moment of life, 
atoning for all short-comings, is sentiment ; a 
flame of affection or delight in the heart, burning 
up suddenly for its object ; — as the love of the 
mother for her child ; oi the child for its mate ; 
of tlic youth for his friend ; of the scholar for 
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his pursuit ; of the boy for sea-life, or for paint- 
ing, or in the passion for his country ; or in the 
tender-hearted philanthropist to spend and be 
spent for some romantic charity, as Howard 
for the prisoner, or John Brown for the slave. 
No matter what the object is, so it be good, this 
flanieofdesiremak.es life sweet and tolerable. It 
reinforces the heart that feels it, makes all its acts 
and words gracious and interesting. Now society 
in towns is infested by persons who, seeing that 
the sentiments please, counterfeit the expression 
of them. These we call sentimentalists, — talkers 
who mistake the description for the thing, say- 
ing for having. They have, they tell you, an 
intense love of Nature; poetry, — O, ihey adore 
poetry, — and roses, and the moon, and the 
cavalry regiment, and the governor; they love 
liberty, "dear liberty!" they worship virtue, 
" dear virtue 1 " Yes, they adopt whatever merit 
is in good repute, and almost make it hateful 
with their praise. The warmer their expressions, 
the colder we feel; we shiver with cold.' A little 
experience acquaints ns with the unconvertibil- 
ity of the sentimentalist, the soul that is lost by 
mimicking soul. Cure the drunkard, heal the 
insane, mollify the homicide, civilize the Pawnee, 
bucwhat lessons can bcdevised for the debauchee 
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of sentiment? Was ever one converted? The 
innocence and ignorance of the patient is the 
first difficulty ; he believes his disease is bloom- 
ing health. A rough realist or a phalanx of 
realists would be prescribed ; but that is like pro- 
posing to mend your bad road with diamonds. 
Then poverty, famine, war, imprisonment, might 
be tried. Another cure would be to fight fire 
with fire, to match a sentimentalist with a senti- 
mentalist. I think each might begin to suspect 
that something was wrong. 

Would we codify the laws that should reign 
in households, and whose daily transgression 
annoys and mortifies us and degrades our house- 
hold life, we must learn to adorn every day with 
sacrifices. Good manners are made up of petty 
sacrifices. Temperance, courage, love, arc made 
up of the same jewels. Listen to every prompt- 
ing of honor. *' As soon as sacrifice becomes a 
duty and necessity to the man, I see no limit to 
the horizon which opens before me," ' 

Of course those people, and no others, inter- 
est us, who believe in their thought, who arc 
absorbed, if you please to say so, in their own 
dream. They only can give the key and leading 
to better society : those who delight in each other 
only because both delight in the eternal laws; 
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who forgive nothing to each other; who, by their 
joy and homage to these, arc made incapable 
of conceit, which destroys almost all the fine wits. 
Any other affection between men than this geo- 
metric one of relation to the same thing, is a 
mere mush of materialism.' 

These are the bases of civil and polite society ; 
namely, manners, conversation, lucrative labor 
and public action; whether political, or in the 
leading of social institutions. We have much to 
regret, much to mend, in our society; but I be- 
lieve that with all liberal and hopeful men there 
is a firm faith in the beneficent results which we 
really enjoy ; that intelligence, manly enterprise, 
good education, virtuous life and elegant man- 
ners have been and are found here, and, we 
hope, in the next generation will still more 
abound. 
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ELOQUENCE 

He, when the rising storm of party roared, 

Brought his great forehead to the council board, 

There, while hot heads perplexed with fears the state^ 

Calm as the mom the manly patriot sate; 

Seemed, when at last his clarion accents broke 

As if the conscience of the country spoke. 

Not on its hast Monadnoc surer stood. 

Than he to conrmion sense and common good: 

No mimic; from his breast his counsel drew. 

Believed the eloquent was aye the true; 

He bribed the gulf from th' alway good and wise 

To that within the vision of small eyes. 

Self-centred; when he launched the genuine word 

It shook or captivated all who heard. 

Ran from his mouth to mountains and the sea. 

And burned in noble hearts proverb and prophecy. 



"TxDC doqncDce I find to be bodc bat the ■oioiu otd 
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i^y into didr own idacea." — Miltos. 
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I DO not know any kind of history, except 
the event of a battle, to which people listen 
with more interest than to any anecdote of elo- 
quence ; and the wise think it better than a bat- 
tle. It is a triumph of pure power, and it has a 
beautiful and prodigious surprise in it. For all 
can see and understand the means by which a 
battle is gained: they count the armies, they see 
the cannon, the musketry, the cavalry, and the 
character and advantages of the ground, so that 
the result is often predicted by the observer with 
great certainty before the charge js sounded. 
Not so in a court of taw, or in a legislature. 
Who knows before the debate begins what the 
preparation, or what the means are of the com- 
batants? The facts, the reasons, the logic, — 
above all, the flame of passion and the continu- 
ous energy of will which is presently to be let 
loose on this bench of judges, or on this miscel- 
laneous assembly gathered from the streets, —• 
all arc invisible and unknown. Indeed, much 
power is to be exhibited which is not yet called 
into existence, but is to be suggested on the spot 
by the unexpected turn things may take, — at 
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the appearance of new evidence, or by the ex- 
hibition of an unlooked-for bias in the judges or 
in the audience. It is eminently the art which 
only flourishes in free countries. It is an old 
proverb that " Every people has its prophet ; " 
and every class of the people has. Our com- 
munity runs through a long scale of mental 
power, from the highest refinement to the bor- 
ders of savage ignorance and rudeness. There 
are not only the wants of the intellectual and 
learned and poetic men and women to be met, 
but also the vast interests of property, public 
and privatCjOf mining, of manufactures, of trade, 
of railroads, etc. These must have their advo- 
cates of each improvement and each interest. 
Then the political questions, which agitate mil- 
lions, find or form a class of men by nature and 
habit fit to discuss and deal with these measures, 
and make them intelligible and acceptable to 
the electors. ' So of education, of art, of philan- 
thropy. 

Eloquence shows the power and possibility 
of man. There is one of whom we took, no note, 
but on a certain occasion It appears that he has 
a secret virtue never suspected, — that he can 
paint what has occurred and what must occur, 
with such clearness to a company, as if they 
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saw it done before their eyes. By leading their 
thought he leads their will, and can make them 
do gladly what an hour ago they would not 
believe that they could be led to do at all: he 
makes them glad or angry or penitent at his 
pleasure ; of enemies makes friends, and fills de- 
sponding men with hope and joy. After Sheri- 
dan's speech in the trial of Warren Hastings, 
Mr. Pitt moved an adjournment, that the House 
might recover from the overpowering effect of 
Sheridan's oratory. Then recall the delight that 
sudden eloquence gives, — the surprise that the 
moment is so rich. The orator is the physician. 
Whether he speaks in the Capitol or on a cart, 
he is the benefactor that lifts men above them- 
selves, and creates a higher appetite than he 
satisfies. The orator is he whom every man is 
seeking when he goes into the courts, into the 
conventions, into any popular assembly, — 
though often disappointed, yet never giving 
over the hope. He finds himself perhaps in the 
Senate, when the forest has cast out some wild, 
blaclc-browed bantling to show the same energy 
in the crowd of officials which he had learned 
in driving cattle to the hills, or in scrambling 
through thickets in a winter forest, or through 
the swamp and river for his game. In the folds 
vni 
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of his brow, in the majesty of his mien, Nature 
has marked her son; and in that artificial and 
perhaps unworthy place and company shall re- 
mind you of the lessons taught him in earlier 
days by the torrent in the gloom of the pine- 
woods, when he was the companion of the moun- 
tain cattle, of jays and foxes, and a hunter of 
the bear.' Or you may find him in some lowly 
Bethel, by the seaside, where a hard-fcaturcd, 
scarred and wrinkled Methodist becomes the 
poet of the sailor and the fisherman, whilst he 
pours out the abundant streams of his thought 
through a language all glittering and fiery with 
imagination ; a man who never knew the look- 
iig-gl^ss or the critic ; a man whom college drill 
or patronage never made, and whom praise can- 
not spoil, — a man who conquers his audience 
by infusing his sou] into them, and speaks by 
the right of being the person in the assembly 
who has the most to say, and so makes all other 
speakers appear little and cowardly before his 
face. For the time, his exceeding life throws all 
other gifts into shade, — philosophy speculating 
on its own breath, taste, learning and all, — and 
yet how every listener gladly consents to be 
nothing in his presence, and to share this sur- 
prising emanation, and be steeped and ennobled 
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in the new wine of this eloquence ! It instructs 
in the power of man over men ; that a man is a 
mover ; to the extent of his being, a power ; and, 
in contrast with the efficiency he suggests, our 
actual life and society appears a dormitory." Who 
can wonder st its influence on young and ardent 
minds? Uncommon boys follow uncommon 
men, and I think every one of us can remember 
when our first experiences made us for a time 
the victim and worshipper of the first master of 
this art whom we happened to hear in the court* 
house or in the caucus.' 

Wc reckon the bar.the senate, journalism and 
the pulpit, peaceful professions ; but you cannot 
escape the demand for courage in these, and cer- 
tainly there ts no true orator who is not a hero. 
His attitude in the rostrum, on the platform, re- 
quires that he counterbalance his auditory. He 
is challenger, and must answer all comers. The 
orator must ever stand with forward foot, in the 
attitude of advancing. His speech must be just 
ahead ofthe assembly, ahead of the whole human 
race, or it is superfluous. His speech is not to 
be distinguished from action. It is the electricity 
of action. It is action, as the general's word of 
command or chart of battle is action. 1 must 
feel that the speaker compromises himself to his 
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auditory, comes for somctKiDg, — it is a cry on 
the perilous edge of the Bghc^ — or let him be si- 
lent. You go to a town-meeting where the people 
arc called to some disagreeable duty, such as, for 
example, often occurred during the war, at the 
occasion of a new draft. They come unwillingly; 
they have spent their money once or twice very 
freely. They have sent their best men ; theyoung 
and ardent, those of a martial temper, went at the 
first draft, or the second, and it is not easy to see 
who else can be spared or can be induced to go. 
The silence and coldness after the meeting is 
opened and the purpose of it stated, are not en- 
couraging. When a good roan rises in the cold 
and malicious assembly, you think, Well, sir, it 
would be more pnident to be silent ; why not 
rest.sir, on your good record ? * Nobody doubts 
your talent and power, but for the present busi- 
ness, we know all about it, and are tired of being 
pushed into patriotism by people who stay at 
home. But he, taking no counsel of past things 
but only of the inspiration of his to-day's feeling, 
surprises them with his tidings, with his better 
knowledge, his larger view, his steady gaze at 
the new and future event whereof they had not 
thought, and they are interested like so many 
children, and carried off out of all recollection of 
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their malignant considerations, and he gains his 
victory by prophecy, where they expected repe- 
tition. He knew very well beforehand that they 
were looking behind and that he was looking 
ahead, and therefore it was wise to speak. Then 
the observersays, What a godsend is this manner 
of man to a town ! and he, what a faculty ! He 
is put together like a Waltham watch, or like a 
locomotive just finished at the Tredegar works. 
No act indicates more universal health than 
eloquence. The special ingredients of this force 
are clear perceptions ; memory; power of state- 
ment; logic; imagination, or the skill to clothe 
your thought in natural images; passion, which 
is the heat; and then a grand will, which, when 
legitimate and abiding, we call character, the 
height of manhood.' As soon as a man shows 
rare power of expression, like Chatham, Erskine, 
Patrick Henry, Webster, or Phillips.all the great 
interests, whether of state or of property, crowd 
to him to be their spokesman, so that he is at 
once a potentate, a ruler of men. A worthy gen- 
tleman, Mr. Alexander, listening to the debates 
of the General Assembly of the Scottish Kirk in 
Edinburgh, and eager to speak to the questions 
but utieriy failing in his endeavors, — delighted 
with the talent shown by Dr. Hugh Blair, went 
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lo him and offered him one thousand pounds 
sterling if he would teach him to speak with pro- 
priety in public. If the performance of the advo- 
cate reaches any high success it is paid in England 
with dignities in the professions, and in the state 
with seats in the cabinet, earldoms, and wool- 
sacks. And it is easy to see that the great and 
daily growing interests at stake in this country 
must pay proportional prices to their spokesmen 
and defenders. It does not surprise us then to 
learn from Plutarch what great sums were paid 
at Athens to the teachers of rhetoric ; and if the 
pupils got what they paid for, the lessons were 
cheap. 

But this power which so fascinates and aston- 
ishes and commands is only the exaggeration of 
a talent which is universal. All men are com- 
petitors in this art. We have all attended meet- 
ings called for some object in which no one had 
beforehand any warm interest. Every speaker 
rose unwillingly, and even his speech was a bad 
excuse; but it is only the first plunge which is 
formidable; and deep interest or sympathy thaws 
the ice, loosens the tongue,and will carry the cold 
and fearful presently into self-possession and 
possession of the audience. Go into an assembly 
well excited, some angry political meeting on the 
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eve of a crisis.' Then it appears that eloquence 
Is as natural as swimming, — an art which all men 
might learn, though so few do. It only needs 
that they should be once well pushed off into the 
water, overhead, without corks, and, after a mad 
struggle or two they find their poise and the use 
of their arms, and henceforward they possess this 
new and wonderful element. 

The most hard-fisted, disagreeably restless, 
thought-paralyzing companion sometimes turns 
out in a public assembly to be a fluent, various 
and effective orator. Now you find what all that 
excess of power which so chafed and fretted you 
ia a. iite-a-iite with him was for. What is pecu- 
liar in it is a certain creative heat, which a man 
attaJns to perhaps only once in his life. Those 
whom we admire — the great orators — have 
some /laiii of heat, and moreover a certain con- 
trol of it, an art of husbanding it, — as if their 
hand was on the organ-stop, and could now use 
it temperately, and now let out all the length 
and breadth of the power. I remember that 
Jenny Lind, when in this country, complained 
of concert-rooms and town-halls, that tliey did 
not ^ve her room enough to unroll her voice, 
and exulted in the opportunity given her in the 
great halls she found sometimes built over a rail- 
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road depot. And thi& is quite as true of the ac- 
tion of the mind itself, that a man of this talent 
sometimes finds himself cold and slow in private 
company, and perhaps a hea\*y companion; buC 
give him a commanding occasion and the inspi- 
ration of a great multitude, and he surprises by 
new and unlooked-for powen. Before, he was 
out of place, and unfitted as a cannon in a parlor. 
To be sure there arc physical advantages, — some 
eminently leading to this art. I mentioned Jenny 
Und's voice. A good voice has a chann in 
speech as tn song; sometimes of itself enchains 
attention, and indicates a rare sensibility, espe- 
cially when trained to wield all its powers. The 
voice, like the face, betrays the nature and dis- 
position, and soon indicates what is the range of 
the speaker's mind. Many people have no car 
for music, but every one has an car for skilful 
reading. Every one of us has at some rime been 
the victim of a well-toned and cunning voice, 
and perhapis been repelled once for all by a 
harsh, mechanical speaker. The voice, indeed, is 
a delicate indcK of the state of mind. I have 
heard an eminent preacher say that he Icams 
from the first tones of his voice on a Sunday 
morning whether he is to have a successful day. 
A singer cares little for the words of the song ; 
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he will make any words glorious. I think the like 
rule holds of the good reader. In the church I 
call him only a good reader who can read sense 
and poetry into any hymn in the hyran-book. 
Plutarch, in his enumeration of the ten Greek 
orators, is careful to mention their excellent 
voices, and the pains bestowed by some of them 
in training these. What character, what infinite 
variety belong to the voice ! sometimes it is a 
flute, sometimes a trip-hammer ; what range of 
force ! In moments of clearer thought or deeper 
sympathy, the voice will attain a music and pen- 
etration which surprises the speaker as much as 
the auditor; he also is a sharer of the higher wind 
that blows over his strings. I believe that some 
orators go to the assembly as to a closet where to 
find their best thoughts. The Persian poet Saadi 
telis us that a person with a disagreeable voice 
was reading the Koran aloud, when a holy man, 
passing by, asked what was his monthly stipend. 
He answered, "Nothing at all." "But why 
then do you take so much trouble? " He re- 
plied, " I read for the sake of God." The other 
rejoined, " For God's sake, do not read ; for 
if you read the Koran in this manner you will 
destroy the splendor of Islamism." Then there 
are persons of natural fascination, with certain 
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frankness, winning manners, almost endearments 
in their style ; like fioLullon» who could almost 
persuade you that a quartan ague was whole- 
some; like Louis XI. of France, whom Corn- 
mines praises for "the gift of managing all 
minds hy his accent and the caresses of his 
speech;" like Galiani, Voltaire, Robert Bums, 
Barclay, Fox and Henry Clay. What must 
have been the discourse of St. Bernard, when 
mothers hid their sons, wives their husbands, 
companions their friends, lest they should be led 
by his eloquence to join the monastery. 

It is said that one of the best readers in his 
time was the late President John Quincy Adams. 
I have heard that no man could read the Bible 
with such powerfiil effect. I can easily believe it, 
though I never heard him speak in public until 
his fine voice was much broken by age. But the 
wonders he could achieve with that cracked and 
disobedient organ showed what power might 
have belonged to it in early manhood." If "in- 
dignation makes verses," as Horace says, it is 
not less true that a good indignation makes 
an excellent speech. In the early years of this 
century, Mr. Adams, at that time a member 
of the United States Senate at Washington, was 
elected Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
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Harvard College. When he read his first lec- 
tures in 1806, not only the students heard him 
with delight, but the hall was crowded by the 
Professors and by unusual visitors. I remem- 
ber, when, iong a.fter, I entered college, hearing 
the story of the numbers of coaches in which 
his friends came from Boston to hear him. On 
his return in the winter to the Senate at Wash- 
iDgton, he took such ground in the debates of 
the following session as to lose the sympathy 
of many of his constituents in Boston. When, 
on his return from Washington, he resumed his 
lectures In Cambridge, his class attended, but 
the coaches from Boston did not come, and in- 
deed many of his political friends deserted him. 
In 1809 he was appointed Minister to Russia, 
and resigned his chair in the University. His 
last lecture, in taking leave of his clas3> con- 
tained some nervous allusions to the treatment 
he had received from his old friends, which 
showed how much it had stung him, and which 
made a profound impression on the class. Here 
is the concluding paragraph, which long re- 
sounded in Cambridge : — 

** At no hour of your life will (he love of letters ever 
oppress you as a burden, or fail you as a resource. In 
the vain and fooHsh exultation of the heart, which the 
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brighter prospects of life will sometimes excite, the pen- 
sive panrcss of Science shall call you to the sober plea- 
sures of her holy cell. In the moititications of disap- 
pointment, her soothing voice shall whisper serenity and 
peace. In social converse with the mighty dead of an- 
cient days, you will never smart under the galling sense 
of dependence upon the mighty living of the present age. 
And in your struggles with the world, should a crisis 
ever occur when even friendship may deem it prudent 
to desert you, when even your country may seem ready 
to abandon herself and you, when priest and Lcvite shall 
come and look on you and pass by on the other side, 
seek refuge, my »rjfailing friends, and be assured you 
shall tind it, in the friendship of Lxliut and Sctpio, in 
the patriotism of Cicero, Demosthenes and Burke, as 
well as in the precepts and example of Him whose law 
is love, and who taught us to remember injuries only to 
fofgive them," 

The orator must command the who]e scale 
of the language, from the most elegant to the 
most low and vile. Every one has felt how su- 
perior in force is the language of the street to 
that of the academy. The street must be one 
of his schools. Ought not the scholar to be able 
to convey his meaning in terms as short and 
strong as the porter or truckman uses to con- 
vey liis ? ' And Lord Chesterfield thought that 
"without being instructed in the dialect of the 
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Halles no man could be a complete master of 
French." The speech of the man in the street 
is invariably strong, nor can you mend it by 
making it what you call parliamentary.' You 
say, " If he could only express himself;" but 
he doe3 already, better than any one can for 
him, — can always get the ear of an audience 
to the exclusion of everybody else. Well, this 
is an example in point. That something which 
each man was created to say and do, he only or 
he best can tell you, and has a right to supreme 
attention so far.' The power of their speech is, 
that it is perfectly understood by all ; and I be- 
lieve it to be true that when any orator at the 
bar or in the Senate rises in his thought, he de- 
scends in his language, — that is, when he rises 
to any height of thought or of passion he comes 
down to a language level with the ear of all his 
audience. It is the merit of John Brown and 
of Abraham Lincoln — one at Charlestown, one 
at Gettysburg — in the two best specimens of 
eloquence we have had in this country. And 
observe that all poetry is written in the oldest 
and simplest English words. Dr. Johnson said, 
"There is In every nation a style which never 
becomes obsolete, a certwn mode of phraseology 
so consonant to the analogy and principles of 
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its respective language as co remain settled and 
unaltered. This style is to be sought in the com- 
mon intercourse of life among those who speak 
only Co be understood, without ambition of ele- 
gance. The polite are always catching modish 
innovations, and the learned forsake the vulgar, 
when the vulgar is right ; but there is a conver- 
sadon above grossness and below refinement, 
where propriety resides." 

But all these are the gymnastics, the educa- 
tion of eloquence, and not itself. They cannot 
be too much considered and practised as pre- 
paration, but the powers arc those I first named. 
If I should make the shortest list of the quali- 
fications of the orator, I should begin with man- 
liness : and perhaps it means here presence of 
mind. Men dilfer so much in control of their 
Biculties I You can find in many, and indeed in 
all, a certain fundamental equality. Fundamen- 
tally all feel alike and think alike, and at a great 
heat they can all express themselves with an 
almost equal force. But it costs a great heat to 
enable a heavy man to come up with those who 
have a quick sensibility. Thus we have all of 
us known men who lose their talents, their wit, 
their &ncy, at any sudden call. Some men, on 
such pressure, collapse, and cannot rally. If 
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they are to put a thing in proper shape, fit for 
the occasion and the audience, their mind is a 
blank. Something which any boy would tell 
with color and vivacity they can only stammer 
out with hard literalness, — say it in the very 
words they heard, and no other. This fault is 
very incident to men of study, — as if the more 
they had read the less they knew. Dr. Charles 
Chauncy was, a hundred years ago, a man of 
marked ability among the clergy of New Eng- 
land. But when once going to preach the 
Thursday lecture in Boston (which in those 
days people walked from Salem to hear), on 
going up the pulpit-stairs he was informed that 
a little boy had fallen into Frog Pond on the 
Common and was drowned, and the doctor was 
requested to improve the sad occasion. The 
doctor was much distressed, and in his prayer 
he hesitated, he tried to make soft approaches, 
he prayed for Harvard College, he prayed for , 
the schools, he implored the Divine Being "to 
— to — to bless to them all the boy that was 
this morning drowned in Frog Pond." Now 
this is not want of talent or learning, but of 
manliness. The doctor, no doubt, shut up in 
his closet and his theology, had lost some nat- 
ural relation to men, and quick application of 
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his thought to the course of events. I should 
add what is told of him, — that he so disliked 
the ** sensation " preaching of his time, that he 
had once prayed that " he might never be elo- 
quent ; *' and, it appears, his prayer was granted. 
On the other hand, it would be easy to point to' 
many masters whose readiness is sure ; as the 
French say of GuJzot, that " what Guizot learned 
this nvorning he has the air of having known 
from all eternity." This unmanliness is so com- 
mon a result of our half-cdu cation, — teaching a 
youth Latin and metaphysics and history, and 
neglecting to give him the rough training of a 
boy, — allowing him to skulk from the games 
of ball and skates and coasting down the hills on 
his sled, and whatever else would lead him and 
keep him on even terms with boys, so that he 
can meet them as an equal, and lead in his turn, 
— that I wish his guardians to consider that 
they are thus preparing him to play a contempt- 
ible part when he is full-grown. In England 
they send the most delicate and protected child 
from his luxurious home to learn to rough it 
with boys in the public schools. A few bruises 
and scratches will do him no harm if he has 
thereby learned not to be afraid. J t is this wise 
mixture of good drill in Latin grammar with 
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good drill in cricket, boating and wrestling, 
that is the boast of English education, and of 
high importance to the matter in hand. 

Lord Ashley, in 1696, while the bill for reg- 
ulating trials in cases of high treason was pend- 
ing, attempting to utter a premeditated speech 
in Parliament in fiivor of that clause of the bill 
which allowed the prisoner the benefit of coun- 
sel, fell into such a disorder that he was not able 
to proceed ; but, having rbcovered his spirits 
and the command of his faculties, he drew such 
an argument from his own confusion as more 
advantaged his cause than all the powers of elo- 
quence could have done. " For," said he, " if 
I, who had no personal concern in the question, 
was so overpowered with my own apprehen- 
sions that I could not find words to express 
myself, what must be the case of one whose Hfe 
depended on his own abilities to defend it ? " 
This happy turn did great service in promoting 
that excellent bill.' 

These are ascending stairs, — a good voice, 
winning manners, plain speech, chastened, how- 
ever, by the schools into correctness ; but we 
must come to the main matter, of power of 
statement, — know your fact; hug your fact. 
For the essential thing is heat, and heat comes 
vni 
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of sincerity. Speak what you do know and be- 
lieve ; and are personally in it ; and are answer- 
able for every word. Eloquence is the power to 
iramlate a truth into language perfectly intelHgi' 
ble to the person to whom you speak. He who 
would convince the worthy Mr. Dunderhead 
of any truth which Dunderhead does not see, 
must be a mister of his art. Declamation is 
common ; but such possession of thought as 
is here required, such practical chemistry as the 
conversion of a truth written in God's language 
into a truth in Dunderhead's language, is one 
of the most beautiful and cogent weapons that 
are forged in the shop of the Divine Artificer. 
It was said of Robespierre's audience, that 
though they understood not the words, they 
understood a fury in the words, and caught the 
contagion. This leads us to the high class, the 
men of character, who bring an overpowering 
personality into court, and the cause they main- 
tain borrows importance from an illustrious ad- 
vocate. Absoluteness is required, and he must 
have it or simulate it. If the cause be unfash- 
ionable, he will make it fashionable. *T is the 
best man in the best training. If he does not 
know your fact, he will show that it is not worth 
the knowing. Indeed, as great generals do not 
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fight many battles, but conquer by tactics, so 
all c]ot|uence is a war of posts. What is said is 
the least part of the oration. It is the attitude 
taken, the unmistakable sign, never so casually 
given, in tone of voice, or manner, or word, 
that a greater spirit speaks from you than ia 
spoken to in him. 

But I say, provided your cause is really hon- 
es/. There is always the previous question : 
How came you on that side ? Your argument 
is ingenious, your language copious, your illus- 
trations brilliant, but your major proposition 
palpably absurd. Will you establish a He ? You 
are a very elegant writer, but you can't write up 
what gravitates down.' 

An ingenious metaphysical writer, Dr. Stir- 
ling, of Edinburgh,' has noted that intellectual 
works in any department breed each other, by 
what he calls zymosis, 'i. e. fermentation ; thus 
in the Elizabethan Age there was a dramatic 
zymosis, when all the genius ran in that direc- 
tion, until it culminated in Shakspcare; so in 
Germany we have seen a metaphysical zymosis 
culminating in Kant, Schelling, Schleiermacher, 
Schopenhauer, Hegel, and so ending. To this 
we might add the great eras not only of painters 
but of orators. The historian Patcrculus says of 
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Cicero, that only in Cicero's lifcrimc was any 
great eloquence in Rome; so it was said that no 
member of either house of the British Parlia- 
ment will be ranked among the orators, whom 
Lord North did not see, or who did not sec 
Lord North. But I should rather say thit when 
a great sentiment, as religion or liberty, makes 
itself deeply felt in any age or country, then 
great orators appear. As the Andes and Alle- 
ghanies indicate the line of the fissure in the 
crust of the earth along which they were lifted, 
so the great ideas that suddenly expand at some 
moment the mind of mankind, indicate them- 
selves by orators. 

If there ever was a country where eloquence 
was a power, it is the United States. Here is 
room for every degree of it, on every one of its 
ascending stages, — that of useful speech, in our 
commercial, manufecturing, railroad and educa- 
tional conventions; that of political advice and 
persuasion on the grandest theatre, reaching, as 
all good men trust, into a vast future, and so com- 
pelling the best thought and noblest administra- 
tive ability that the citizen can offer. And here 
are the service of science, the demands of art, 
and the lessons of religion to be brought home to 
"he instant practice of thirty millions of people. 
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Is it not worth the ambition of every generous 
youth to train and arm his mind with all the re- 
sources of knowledge, of method, of grace and 
of character, to serve such a constituency ? 
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RESOURCES 

Go where he will, the wise man is at home. 
His hearth the earth, — hit hall the azure dome; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there 's his road 
By God's own light illumined and foreshowed. 



Dat by day (at her darlings to her mncli ihe added more; 
In her hundred-gated Thebei every chamber wu ■ door, 
A door to wmething grander, — loftier walk, and vaster Soor. 
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MEN are made up of potencies. We are 
magnets in an iron globe. We have 
keys to all doors. We are all inventors, each 
sailing out on a voyage of discovery, guided 
each by a private chart, of which there is no du- 
plicate. The world is all gates, all opportunities, 
strings of tension waiting to be struck ; the earth 
sensitive as iodine to light ; the most plastic and 
impressionable medium^ alive to every touch, 
and, whether searched by the plough of Adam, 
the sword of Csesar, the boat of Columbus, the 
telescope of Galileo, or the surveyor's chain of 
Picard, or the submarine telegraph, — to every 
one of these experiments it makes a gracious 
response. I am benefited by every observation 
of a victory of man over Nature ; by seeing that 
wisdom is better than strength; by seeing that 
every healthy and resolute man is an organizer, 
a method coming into a confusion and. drawing 
order out of it. We are touched and cheered by 
every such example. We like to see the inex- 
haustible riches of Nature, and the access of 
every soul to her magazines. These examples 
wake an infinite hope, and call every man to 
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emulation. A low, hopeless spirit puts out the 
eyes; skepticism is slow suicide. A philosophy 
//which sees only the worst; believes neither in 
x^virtue nor in genius ; which says 't is aJl of no 
use, Jife is eating us up, 't is only question who 
shall be last devoured, — dispirits us; the sky 
shuts down before us. A Schopenhauer, with 
logic and learning and wit, teaching pessimism, 
— teaching that this is the worst of all possible 
worlds, and inferring that sleep is better than 
waking, and denth than sleep, — all the talent 
in the world cannot save him from being odious. 
But if instead of these negatives you g^ve me 
affirmatives ; ' if you tell me that there is always 
life for the living ; that what man has done man 
can do; that this world belongs to the energetic; 
that there is always a way to everything desir- 
able ; that every man is provided, in the new bias 
of his faculty, with a key to Nature, and that 
man only rightly knows himself as far as he has 
experimented on things, — I am invigorated, put 
into genial and working temper; the horizon 
opens, and we are full of good will and gratitude 
to the Cause of Causes.' I like the sentiment 
of the poor woman who, coming from a wretched 
garret in an inland manufacturing town for the 
first time to the seashore, gazing at the ocean, 
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sud she was " glad for once in her life to see 
something which there was enough of." 

Our Copernican globe is a great factory or 
shop of power, with its rotating consteltatioDS, 
times and tides. The machine is of colossal 
size; the diameter of the water-wheel, the arms 
of the levers and the volley of the battery out 
of all mechanic measure; and it takes long to 
understand its parts and its workings. This 
pump never sucks ; these screws are never 
loose; this machine is never out of gear. The 
vat, the piston, the wheels and tires, never wear 
out, but are self-repairing. Is there any load 
which water cannot lift? If there be, try steam; 
or if not that, try electricity. Is there any ex- 
hausting of these means? Measure by barrels 
the spending of the brook that runs through 
your field. Nothing is great but the inexhaust- 
ible wealth of Nature. She shows us only sur- 
faces, but she is million fathoms deep.' What 
spaces! what durations! dealing with races as 
merely preparations of somewhat to follow; or, 
in humanity, millions of lives of men to collect 
the first observations on which our astronomy 
is built ; millions of lives to add only sentiments 
and guesses, which at last, gathered in by an car 
of sensibility, make the furniture of the poet. 
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See how children build up n language; how 
every traveller, ever^ laborer, every impatient 
boss who sharply shortens the phrase or the 
word to give his order quicker, reducing it to 
the lowest possible terms, and there it must 
stay, — improves the national tongue. Whit 
power does Nature not owe to her duration, of 
amassing infinitesimals into cosmical forces ! 

The marked events in history, as the emigra- 
tion of a colony to a new and more delightful 
coast; the building of a large ship ; the discov- 
ery of the mariner's compass, which perhaps the 
Phoenicians made ; the arrival among an old 
stationary nation of a more instructed race, with 
new arts: — each of these events electrifies the 
tribe to which it befalls; supples the tough bar- 
barous sinew, and brings it into that state of 
sensibility which makes the transition to civili- 
zation possible and sure. By his machines man 
can dive and remain under water like a shark ; 
can fly like a hawk in the air ; can see atoms 
like a gnat ; can sec the system of the universe 
like Uriel, the angel of the sun ; can carry what- 
ever loads a ton of coal can lift ; can knock down 
cities with his fist of gunpowder ; can recover the 
history of his race by the medals which the de- 
luge, and every creature, dvil or savage or brute, 
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has involuntarily dropped of its existence ; and 
divine the future possibility of the planet and 
its inhabitants by his perception of laws of Na- 
ture. Ah ! what a plastic little creature he is ! 
so shifty, so adaptive ! his body a chest of tools, 
and he making himself comfortable in every 
climate, in every condition.' 

Here in America are all the wealth of soil, 
of timber, of mines and of the sea, put into 
the possession of a people who wield all these 
wonderful machines, have the secret of steam, 
of electricity ; and have the power and habit of \ 
invention in their brain.' We Americans have /^ 
got suppled into the state of melioration.' Life 
is always rapid here, but what acceleration to its 
pulse in ten years, — what in the four years of the 
war ! We have seen the railroad and telegraph 
subdue our enormous geography ; we have seen 
the snowy deserts on the northwest, seats of 
Esquimaux, become lands of promise. When 
our population, swarming west, had reached the 
boundary of arable land, — as if to stimulate our 
enei^, on the face of the sterile waste beyond, 
the land was suddenly in parts found covered 
with gold and silver, floored with coal. It was 
thought a fable, what Guthrie, a traveller in 
Persia, told us, that " in Taurida, in any piece 
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of ground where springs of naphtha (or petro- 
leum) obtain, by merely sticking an iron tube 
in the earth and applying a light to the upper 
end, the mineral oil will burn till the tube is 
decomposed, or for a vast number of years." 
But wc have found thcTaurida in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. If they have not the lamp of Aladdin, 
they have the Aladdin oil. Resources of Amer- 
ica! why, one thinks of Saint-Simon's saying, 
" The Golden Age is not behind, but before 
you." Here is man in the Garden of Eden ; 
here the Genesis and the Exodus. We have 
seen slavery disappear like a painted scene in a 
theatre; we have seen the most healthful revolu- 
tion in the politics of the nation, — the Con- 
stitution not only amended, but construed in a 
new spirit. We have seen China opened to 
European and American ambassadors and com- 
merce; the like in Japan : our arts and produc- 
tions begin to penetrate both. As the walls of 
a modern house are perforated with water-pipes, 
sound-pipes, gas-pipes, heat-pipes, — so geo- 
graphy and geology are yielding to man's con- 
venience, and we begin to perforate and mould 
the old ball, as a carpenter does with wood. All 
is ductile and plastic. We are working the new 
Atlantic telegraph. American energy is over- 
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friding every venerable maxim of political science. 

, America is such a garden of plenty, such a 
magazine of power, that at her shores all the 
common rules of political economy utterly 
fell.' Here is bread, and wealth, and power, and 
education for every man who has the heart to 
use his opportunity. The creation of power 
had never any parallel. It was thought that the 
^immense production of gold would make gold 
cheap as pewter. But the immense expansion 

tof trade has wanted every ounce of gold, and it 
has not lost its value. 
See how nations of customers are formed. 
The disgust of California has not been able to 
drive nor kick the Chinaman back to his home ; 
and now it turns out that he has sent home to 
China American food and tools and luxuries, 
mtil he has taught his people to use them, and 
[a new market has grown up for our commerce. 
[The emancipation has brought a whole nation 
rof negroes as customers to buy all the articles 
f-which once their few masters bought, and every 
[manufacturer and producer in the North has an 
ir'Tcst in protecting the negro as the consumer 
of his wares. 
The whole history of our civil war is rich in 
thousand anecdotes attesting the fertility of 
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resource, the presence of mind, the skilled labor 
of our people. At Annapolis a regiment, hasten- 
ing to join the army, found the locomotives 
broken, the railroad destroyed, and no rails. The 
commander called for men in the ranks who could 
rebuild the road. Many m^n stepped forward, 
searched in the water, found the hidden rails, laid 
the track, put the disabled engine together and 
continued their journey,' The world belongs to 
the energetic man. His will gives him new eyes. 
Heseesexpedients and means where wesaw none. 
The invalid sits shivering in lambVwool and 
furs i the woodsman knows how to make warm 
garments out of cold and wet themselves. The 
Indian, the sailor, the hunter, only these know 
the power of the hands, feet, teeth, eyes and ears. 
It is out of the obstacles to be encountered that 
they make the means of destroying them. The 
sailor by his boat and sail makes a ford out of 
deepest waters. The hunter, the soldier, rolls 
himself in his blanket,and the falling snow, which 
he did not have to bring in his knapsack, is his 
eider-down, in which he sleeps warm till the morn- 
ing. Nature herself gives the hint and the ex- 
ample, if we have wit to take it. See how Nature 
keeps the lakes warm by tucking them up under 
a blanket of ice, and the ground under a cloak of 
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snow. The old forester is never far from shelter ; 
no matter how remote from camp or city, he car- 
ries Bangor with him. A sudden shower cannot 
wet him, if he cares to be dry ; he draws his boat 
ashore, turns it over in a twinkling against aclump 
of alders with cat-briers, which keep up the lee- 
side, crawls under it ^ith his comrade, and lies 
there till the shower is over, happy in his stout 
roof. The boat is full of water, and resists all 
your strength to drag it ashore and empty it. 
The fisherman looks about him, puts a round 
stick of wood underneath, and it rolls as on 
wheels at once.' Napoleon says, the Corsicans 
at the battle of Golo, not having had time to 
cut down the bridge, which was of stone, made 
use of the bodies of their dead to form an in- 
trenchment. Malus, known for his discoveries 
in the polarization of light, was captain of a corps 
of engineers in Bonaparte's Egyptian campaign, 
which was heinously unprovided and exposed. 
" Wanting a picket to which to attach my horse," 
he says, ** I tied him to my leg. I slept, and 
dreamed peaceably of the pleasures of Europe." 
M. Tissenet had learned among the Indians to 
understand their language, and, coming among 
a wild party of Illinois, he overheard them say 
that they would scalp him. He said to them. 
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** Will you scalp mc ? Here is my scalp," and 
confounded them by lifting a litde periwig he 
wore. He then explained to them that he was 
■ great mcdidne-man^ and that they did great 
wrong in wishing to harm him, who carried them 
all In his heart. So he opened his shirt a little 
and showed to each of the savages io turn the 
reflection of his own eyeball in a small pocket- 
mirror which he had hung next to his skin. He 
assured them that if they should provoke him he 
would burn up their rivers and their forests; and 
taking from his portmanteau a small phial of 
white brandy, he poured it into a cup, and light- 
ing a straw at the fire in the wigvram, he kindled 
the brandy (which they believed to be water), 
and burned it up before their eyes. Then taking 
up a chip of dry pine, he drew a burning-glass 
from his pocket and set the chip on fire.' 

What a new face courage puts on everything ! 
A determined man, by his very attitude and the 
tone of his voice, puts a stop to defeat, and begins 
to conquer. " For they can conquer who believe 
they can," Every one hears gladly that cheerful 
voice. He reveals to us the enormous power of 
one man over masses of men ; that oncman whose 
eye commands the end in view and the means by 
which it can be attained, is not only better than 
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ten men or a hundred men, but victor over ail 
mankind who do not see the issue and the means. 
" When a man is once possessed with fear," s^d 
the old French Marshal Montluc, " and loses his 
judgment, as all men in a fright do, he knows not 
what he docs. And it is the principal thing you 
arc to beg at the hands of Almighty God, to pre- . 
serve your understanding entire ; for what danger 
soever there may be, there is still oneway or other 
to get oif, and perhaps to your honor. But when 
fear has once possessed you, God ye good even ! 
You think you are flying towards the poop when 
you are running towards the prow, and for one 
enemy think you have ten before your eyes, as 
drunkards who see a thousand candles at once." ' 
Against the terrors of the mob, which, intoxi- 
cated with passion.and once suffered to gain the 
ascendant, is diabolic and chaos come again, good 
sense has many arts of prevention and of relief. 
Disoi^nization it confronts with organization, 
with police, with military force. But in earlier 
stages of the disorder itapplics milder and nobler 
remedies. The natural oflset of terror is ridicule. 
And we have noted examples among our orators, 
who have on conspicuous occasions handled and 
controlled, and, best of all, converted a malig- 
nant mob, by superior manhood, and by a wit 
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which disconcerted and at last delighted the ring- 
leaders. What can a poor truckmanj who is 
hired Co groan and to hiss, do, when the orator 
shakes him into convulsions of laughter so that 
he cannot throw his egg ? If a good story will 
not answer, still milder remedies sometimes serve 
to disperse a moh. Try sending round the 
contribution-box. Mr. Marshall, the eminent 
manufacturer at Leeds, was to preside at a Free 
Trade festival in that city ; it was threatened that 
the operatives, who were in bad humor, would 
break up the meeting by a mob. Mr. Marshall 
was a man of peace ; he had the pipes laid from 
the water-works of his mill, with a stop-cock by 
his chair from which he could discharge a stream 
that would knock down an ox, and sat down 
very peacefully to his dinner, which was not 
disturbed. 

Sec the dexterity of the good aunt in keeping 
the young people all the weary holiday busy and 
diverted without knowing it: the story, the pic- 
tures, the ballad, the game, the cuckoo-clock, 
the stereoscope, the rabbits, the mino bird, the 
pop-corn, and Christmas hemlock spurting in 
the fire. The children never suspect how much 
design goes to it, and that this unfailing fertility 
has been rehearsed a hundred rimes, when the 
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necessity came of finding for the little Asmodeus 
a rope of sand to twist/ She relies on the same 
principle that makes the strength of Newton, — 
alternation of employment. See how he refreshed 
himself, resting from the profound researches 
of the calculus by astronomy ; from astronomy 
by optics; from optics by chronology. It is 
a law of chemistry that every gas is a vacuum 
to every other gas ; and when the mind has ex- 
hausted its energies for one employment, it is 
still fresh and capable of a different task. We 
have not a toy or trinket for idle amusement 
but somewhere it is the one thing needful, for 
solid instruction or to save the ship or army. In 
the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, the torches 
which each traveller carries make a dismal fiineral 
procession, and serve no purpose but to see the 
ground. When now and then the vaulted roof 
rises high overhead and hides all its possibilities 
in lofty depths, 't is but gloom on gloom. But 
the guide kindled a Roman candle, and held it 
here and there shooting its fireballs successively 
into each crypt of the groined roof, disclosing 
its starry splendor, and showing for the first time 
what that plaything was good for. 

Whether larger or less, these strokes and all 
exploits rest at last on the wonderful structure 
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of the mind. And wc Icarn that our doctrine of 
resources must be carried into higher application, 
namely, to the intellectual sphere. But every 
power in energy speedily arrives at its limits, and 
requires to be husbanded : the law of light, which 
Newton said proceeded by " fits of easy reflec- 
tion and transmission ; " the come-and-go of the 
pendulum, is the law of mind ; alternation of 
labors is its rest' 

I should like to have the statistics of bold 
experimenting on the husbandry of mental 
power. In England men of letters drink wine ; 
in Scotland, whiskey ; in France, light wines ; in 
Germany, beer. In England everybody rides 
in the saddle ; in France the theatre and the ball 
occupy the night. In this country we have not 
learned how to repair the exhaustions of our cli- 
mate. Is not the seaside necessary in summer F 
Games, fishing, bowling, hunting, gymnastics, 
dancing, — arc not these needful to you? The 
chapter of pastimes is very long. There are 
better games than billiards and whist. It was a 
pleasing trait in Goethe's romance, that Makaria 
retires from society ** to astronomy and her cor- 
respondence." 

I do not know that the treatise of Brillat-Sava- 
rJn on the Physiology of Taste deserves its fame. 
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ten men or a hundred men, but victor over all 
mankind who do not see the issue and the means. 
" When a man is once possessed with fear," said 
the oM French Marshal Montluc, " and loses his 
judgment, as all men in a fright do, he knows not 
what he does. And it is the principal thing you 
are to beg at the hands of Almighty God, to pre-. 
serve your understanding entire ; for what danger 
soever there may be, there is atill one way or other 
to get off, and perhaps to your honor. But when 
fear has once possessed you, God ye good even ! 
You think you are flying towards the poop when 
you are running towards the prow, and for one 
enemy think you have ten before your eyes, as 
drunkards who see a thousand candles at once." ' 
Against the terrors of the mob, which, intoxi- 
cated with passion, and once suffered to gain the 
ascendant, is diabolic and chaos come again, good 
sense has many arts of prevention and of relief. 
Disorganization it confronts with organization, 
with police, with military force. But in earlier 
stages of the disorder itapplies milder and nobler 
remedies. The natural ofTset of terror is ridicule. 
And wc have noted examples among our orators, 
who have on conspicuous occasions handled and 
controlled, and, best of all, converted a malig- 
tunt mob, by superior manhood, and by a wit 
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for the scholar high and peremptory. When his 
task requires the wiping out from memory 
" il! nivu! food records 
That yoaib ind obBcrvation copied there," • 

he must leave the house, the streets and the club, 
and go to wooded uplands, to the clearing and 
the brook. Well for him if he can say with the 
old minstrel, " 1 know where to find a new 
song." • 

If I go into the woods in winter, and am shown 
the thirteen or fourteen species of willow that 
grow in Massachusetts, I learn that they quietly 
expand In the warmer days, or when nobody 
is looking at them, and, though insignificant 
enough in the general bareness of the forest, 
yet a great change takes place in them between 
fall and spring; in the first relentings of 
March they hastenj and long before anything 
else is ready, these osiers hang out their joyful 
flowers in contrast to all the woods. You cannot 
tell when they do bud and blossom, these viva- 
dous trees, so ancient, for they are almost the 
oldest of all. Among fossil remains, the willow 
and the pine appear with the ferns. They bend 
all day to every wind ; the cart-wheel in the road 
may crush them ; every passenger may strike off 
a twig with his cane ; every boy cuts them for a 
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whistle ; the cow, the rabbit, the insect, bite the 
sweet and tender bark ; yet, in spite of accident 
and enemy, their gentle persistency lives when 
the oak is shattered by storm, and grows in the 
night and snow and cold. When I see in these 
brave plants this vigor and immortality in weak- 
ness, I find asudden relief and pleasure in observ- 
ing the mighty law of vegetation, and I think it 
more grateful and health-giving than any news 
I am likely to find of man in the journals, and 
better than Washington politics. 

It is easy to see that there is no limit to the 
chapter of Resources. I have not, in all these 
rambling sketches, gone beyond the beginning 
of my list. Resources of Man, — it is the inven- 
tory of the world, the roll of arts and sciences ; 
it is the whole of memory, the whole of inven- 
tion ; it is all the power of passion, the majesty 
of virtue and the omnipotence of will. 

But the one fact that shines through all this 
plenitude of powers is, that as is the receiver, so 
is the gift ; that all these acquisitions are vic- 
tories of the good brain and brave heart ; that 
the world belongs to the energetic, belongs to 
the wise. It is in vain to make a paradise but for 
good men. The tropics are one vast garden ; yet 



*' And if I laugh at any mortal thing 
*T i« tlut I may not weep." 
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A TASTE for fun is all but universal in our 
species, which is the onlyjokcrin Nature.' 
The rocks, the plants, the beasts, the birds, nei- 
ther do anything ridiculous, nor betray a percep- 
tion of anything absurd done in their presence. 
And as the lower nature does not jest, neither 
does the highest. The Reason pronounces its 
omnisdent yeaand nay, but meddles never with 
degrees or fractions; and it is in comparing frac- 
dons with essential integers orwholes that laugh- 
ter begins. 

Aristotle's definition of the ridiculous is, "what 
is out of time and place, without danger." If 
there be pain and danger, it becomes tragic; if 
not, comic. I confess, this definition, though by 
an admirable definer, does not satisfy me, does 
not say all we know. 

The essence of all jokes, of all comedy, seems 
to be an honest or well-intended halfncss ; a 
non-performance of what is pretended to be 
performed, at the same time that one is giving 
loud pledges of performance. The balkingof the 
intellect, the frustrated expectation, the break 
of continuity in the intellect, is comedy ; and it 
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announces itself physically in the pleasant spasms 
wc call laughter. 
ji With the trifling exception of the stratagems 
/'^of a few beasts and birds, there is no seeming, no 
Nvhalfness in Nature, until the appearance of man. 
I Unconscious creatures do the whole will of wis- 
\ dom. An oak or a chestnut undertakes no func- 
tion it cannot execute; or if there be phenomena 
in botany which we call abortions, the abortion 
is also a function of Nature, and assumes to the 
intellect the like completeness with the further 
function to which in diiferent circumstances it 
had attained. The same rule holds true of the 
animals. Their activity is marked by unerring 
,good sense. But man, through his access to 
Reason, is capable of the perception of a whole 
and a part. Reason is the whole, and whatsoever 
IS not that is a part. The whole of Katurc is 
agreeable to the whole of thought, or to the Rea- 
son ; but separate any part of Katurc and attempt 
1 to look at it as a whole by itself, and the feeling 
' of the ridiculous b^ins. The perpetual game of 
bumor is to look with considerate good nature 
at every object in existence, aioofy as a man might 
look at a mouse, comparing it with the eternal 
Whole ; enjoying the figure which each self-satis- 
fied particular creature cuts in the unrespecting 
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All, and dismissing it with a benison. Separate \ 
any object, as a particular bodily man, a horse, ) 
a turnip, a flour-barrel, an umbrella, from the ' 
connection of things, and contemplate it alone, 
standing there in absolute nature, it becomes at 
once comic ; no useful, no respectable qualities 
can rescue it from the ludicrous. 

In virtue of man's access to Reason, or thcV 
Whole, the human form is a pledge of whole- 
ness, suggests to our imagination the perfection 
of truth or goodness,and exposes by contrast any 
haifness or imperfection. We have a primary as- 
sociation between perfectness and this form. But 
the facts that occur when actual men enter do 
not make good this anticipation ; a discrepancy 
which is at once detected by the intellect, and 
the outward sign is the muscular irritation of 
laughter. 

Reason does not joke, and men of reason do \ 
not; a prophet, in whom the moral sentiment 
predominates, or a philosopher, in whom the 
love of truth predominates, these do not joke, / 
but they bring the standard, the ideal whoIcJ 
exposing all actual defect; and hence the best 
of all jokes is the sympathetic contemplation of 
things by the understanding from the philo- 
Lsopher's point of view. There is no joke so true 
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and deep in actual life as when some pure idealist 
goes up and down among the insticudons of so- 
ciety, attended by a man who knows the world, 
and who, sympathizing with the philosopher's 
scrutiny, sympathizes also with the confiision 
and indignation of the detected, skulking insti- 
tutions. His perception of disparity, his eye 
wandering perpetually from the rule to the 
crooked, lying, thieving fact, makes the eyes 
run over with laughter. 
// This is the radical joke of life and then of 
V literature. The presence of the ideal of right and 
of truth in all action makes the yawning delin- 
Iquencies of practice remorseful to the conscience, 
)tr^ic to the interest, but droll to the inteUect. 
The activity of our sympathies may for a time 
hinder our perceiving the fact intellectually, and 
so deriving mirth from it; but all falsehoods, 
all vices seen at sufficient distance, seen from the 
point where our moral sympathies do not inter- 
fere, become ludicrous. The comedy is in the 
intellect's perception of discrepancy. And whilst 
the presence of the ideal discovers the difference, 
the comedy is enhanced whenever that ideal is 
embodied visibly in a man. Thus Falstaff, in 
Shakspeare, is a character of the broadest com- 
edy, giving himself unreservedly to his senses. 
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coolly ignonng the Reason, whilst he invoices 
its name, pretending to patriotism and to pa- 
rental virtues, not with any intent to deceivcj but 
only to make the fun perfect by enjoying the 
confusion betwixt Reason and the negation of 
Reason, — in other words, the rank rascaldom 
he is calling by its name. Prince Hal stands by, 
as the acute understanding, who sees the Right, 
and sympathizes with it, and in the heyday of 
youth feels also the full attractions of pleasure, 
and is thus eminently qualified to enjoy the joke. 
At the same time he is to that degree under the 
Reason that it does not amuse him as much as 
it amuses another spectator. 

If the essence of the Comic be the contrast in 
the intellect between the idea and the false per- 
formance, there is good reason why we should 
be affected by the exposure. We have no deeper 
interest than our integrity* and that we shoald 
be made aware by joke and by stroke of any He 
we entertain. Besides, a perception of the Comic 
seems to be a balance-wheel in our metaphysical /^ 
structure. It appears to l>e an essential element 
in a fine character. Wherever the intellect is 
constructive, it will be found. We feel the ab- 
sence of it as a defect in the noblest and most 
oracular soul. The perception of the Comic is 

VIII 
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a tie of sympathy with other men, a pledge of 
sanity, and a protection from those perverse 
tendencies and gloomy insanities in which fine 
intellects sometimes lose themselves. A rogue 
alive to the ludicrous is still convertible. If that 
sense Is lost, his fellow men can do little for 
him. 

It is tnie the sensibility to the ludicrous may 
run into excess. Men celebrate their perception 

<of halfness and a latent tic by the peculiar ex- 
plosions of laughter.' So painfully susceptible 
are some men to these impressions, that if a man 
of wit come into the room where they arc, it 
seems to take them out of themselves with vio- 
lent convulsions of the face and sides, and ob- 
streperous roarings of the throat. How often 
and with what unfeigned compassion we have seen 
such a person receiving like a willing martyr 
the whispers into his ear of a man of wit. The 
victim who has just received the discharge, if 
in a solemn company, has the air very much of 
a stout vessel which has Just shipped a heavy sea ; 
and [hough it does not split it, the poor bark 
is for the moment critically staggered. The 
peace of society and the decorum of tables seem 
to require that next to a notable wit should al- 
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able to stand without movement of muscle whole 
broadsides of this Greek fire.' It is a true shaft 
of Apollo, and traverses the universe, and un- 
less it encounter a mystic or a dumpish soul, 
goes everywhere heralded and harbjngcred by 
smiles and greetings. Wit makes its own wel- 
come, and levels all distinctions. No dignity, 
no learning, no force of character, can make any 
stand against good wit. It is like ice, on which 
no beauty of form, no majesty of carriage can 
plead any immunity, — they must walk gingerly, 
according to the laws of ice, or down they must 
go, dignity and all. " Dost thou think, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale?" Plutarch happily expresses the value 
of the jest as a Jegitimate weapon of the philo- 
sopher. •' Men cannot exercise their rhetoric 
unless they speak, but their philosophy even 
whilst they arc silent or jest merrily; for as it 
is the highest degree of injustice not to be just 
and yet seem so, so it is the top of wisdom to 
philosophize yet not appear to do it, and in 
mirth to do the same with those that are serious 
and seem in earnest; for as in Kuripides, the 
Baccha;, though unprovided of iron weapons, 
and unarmed, wounded their invaders with the 
boughs of trees which they carried, thus the 
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very jests and merry talk of true philosophers 
move those that arc not altogether insensible, 
and unusually reform." 

, In all the parts of life, the occasion of laugh- 
ter is some seeming, some keeping of the word 
40 the ear and eye, whilst it is broken to the soul. 
Thus, as the rcIigious«entinient is the most vital 
and sublime of aU pur sentiments, and capable 
of tTie most prodigious effects, so is it abhorrent 
to ourwhole nature, when, in the absence of the 
sentiment, the act or word or officer volunteers 
i to stand in its stead. To the sympathies this is 
\ shocking, and occasions grief But to the intel- 
lect the lack of the sentiment gives no pain ; it 
compares incessantly the sublime idea with the 
1 bloated nothingwhich pretends to he it, and the 
[ sense of the disproportion is comedy. And as 
/y the religious sentiment is the most real and ear- 
N^est thing in nature, being a mere rapture, and 
excluding, when it appears, all other considera- 
tions, the vitiating this is the greatest lie. There- 
fore, the oldest gibe of literature is the ridicule 
lof false religion. This is the joke of jokes. In 
'religion, the sentiment is all ; the ritual or cere- 
monvindifferent. But the inertia of men inclines 
them, when the sentiment sleeps, to imitate that 
thing it did ; it goes through the ceremony omit- 
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ting only the will, makes the mistake of the wig j 
for the head, the clothes for the min. The / 
older the mistake and the more overgrown the/ 
particular form is, the more ridiculous to the in-t 
tellect. Captain John Smith, the discoverer of 
New England, was not wanting in humor. The 
Societ)' in London whicli had contributed their 
means to convert the savages, hoping doubtless 
to see the Keokuks, Black Hawks, Roaring 
Thunders and Tustanuggees of that day con- 
verted into church-wardens and deacons at least, 
pestered the gallant rover with frequent solicita- 
tions out of England touching the conversion 
of the Jndians, and the enlargement of the 
Church. Smith, in his perplexity how to satisfy 
the Society, sent out a party into the swamp, 
caught an Indian and sent him home in the 
first ship to London, telling the Society they 
might convert one themselves. 

The satire reaches its climax when the actual 
Church is set in direct contradiction to the die- ■'/' 
tates of the religious sentiment, as in the sketch 
of our Puritan politics in Hudibras : — 

• ■• Our brethren of New Enghni] u»e 
Choice milefacion to excuse. 
And hang the guiltim in their stmd. 
Of whom the churches have lets need; 
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As lately happened, in a town 
Where lived a cobbler, and but one. 
That out of doctrine could cut use. 
And mend men's lives as well as shoes. 
This predous brother having slidn. 
In times of peace, an Indian, 
Not out of malice, but mere zeal 
(Because he was an infidel). 
The mighty Tottipottymoy 
Sent to our elden an envoy. 
Complaining loudly of the breach 
Of league held forth by Brother Patch, 
Against the articles in force 
Between both churches, his and ours, 
For which he craved the saints to render 
Into his hands, or hang the offender; 
But they, maturely having weighed 
They had no more but him o' th* trade 
(A man diat served them in the double 
Capacity to teach and cobble). 
Resolved to spare him; yet to do 
The Indian Hoghan Moghan too 
Impartial justice, in his stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bedrid." 

In science the jest at pedantry is analogous 
to that in religion which lies against superstition. 
A classification or nomenclature used by the 
scholar only as a memorandum of his last lesson 
in the laws of Nature, and confessedly a make- 
shift, a bivouac for a night> and implying a march 
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and a conquest to-morrow, — becomes through 
indolence a barrack and a prison, in which the 
man sits down immovably, and wishes to detain 
others. The physiologist Camper humorously 
confesses the effect of his studies in dislocating 
his ordinary associations. '* I have been em- 
ployed," he says, " six months on the Cctacea ; 
I understand the osteology of the head of all 
these monsters, and have made the combination 
with the human head so well that everybody 
now appears to me narwhale, porpoise or mar- 
souins. Women, the prettiest in society, and 
those whom I find less comely, they arc all 
either narwhales or porpoises to my eyes." I 
chanced the other day to fall in with an odd 
illustration of the remark I had heard, that the 
laws of disease are as beautiful as the laws of 
health; I was hastening to visit an old and 
honored friend, who, I was informed, was in 
a dying condition, when I met his physician, 
who accosted me in great spirits, with joy spark- 
ling in his eyes, " And how is my friend, the 
reverend Doctor?" I inquired. "O, I saw him 
this morning ; it is the most correct apoplexy 
I have ever seen : face and hands livid, breath- 
ing stertorous, all the symptoms perfect." And 
he rubbed his hands with delight, for in the 
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country we cannot find every day a case that 
agrees with the diagnosis of the books. I think 
there is malice in a very trifling story which goes 
about, and which 1 should not take any notice 
of, did I not suspect it to contain some satire 
upon my brothers of the Natural History Soci- 
ety. It is of a boy who was learning his alpha- 
bet. " That letter is A," said the teacher ; '* A," 
drawled the boy. " That is B," sad the teacher; 
" B," drawled the boy, and so on. " That is W," 
said the teacher. *' The devil !'* exclaimed the 
boy; "is that W?" 

Thepedantry of literature belongs to the same 
category. In both cases there is a lie, when the 
mind, seizing a classification to help it to a sin- 
cercr knowledge of the fact, stops in the classi- 
fication ; orlearning languages and reading books 
to the end of a better acquaintance with man, 
stops in the languages and books; in both the 
learner seems to be wise, and is not. 

The same falsehood, the same confusion of 
the sympathies because a pretension is not made 
good, points the perpetual satire against poverty, 
since, according to Latin poetry and English 
doggerel, — 

" Poverty does nothing vrotK 
Than (0 mnlce man ridiculout." 
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In this instance the halfness lies in the preten- 
sion of the parties to some consideration on 
account of their condition. If the man is not 
ashamed of his povertj', there is no joke. The 
poorest man who stands on his manhood de- 
stroys the jest. The poverty of the saint, of the 
rapt philosopher, of the naked Indian, is not 
comic. The lie is in the surrender of the man 
to his appearance ; as if a man should neglect 
himself and treat his shadow on the wall with 
marks of infinite respect. It affects us oddly, ^ 
as to see things turned upside down, or to see ' 
a man in a high wind run after his hat, which is 
always droll. The relation of the parties is in- 
verted, — hat being for the moment master, the 
bystanders cheering the hat. The multiplication 
of artificial wants and expenses in civilized life, 
and the exaggeration of all trifling forms, pre- 
sent innumerable occasions for this discrepancy 
to expose itself. Such is the story told of the 
painter Astley, who, going out of Rome one 
day with a party for a ramble in the Campagna 
and the weather proving hot, refused to take 
off his coat when his companions threw off 
theirs, but sweltered on ; which exciting remark, 
his comrades playfully forced off his coat, and 
behold on the back of his waistcoat a gay cascade 
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was thundering down the rocks with foam and 
rainbow, very refreshing in so sultry a day ; -^ 
a picture of his own, with which the poor painter 
had been fein to repair the shortcomings of his 
wardrobe. The same astonishment of the intel- 
lect at the disappearance of the man out of Na- 
ture, through some superstition of his house or 
equipage, as if truth and virtue should be bowed 
out of creation by the clothes they wore, is the 
secret of all the fun that circulates concerning 
eminent fops and fashionists,and,in likemanner, 
of the gay Rameau of Diderot, who believes in 
nothing but hunger, and that the sole end of 
art, virtue and poetry is to put something for 
mastication between the upper and lower man- 
dibles. 

Alike in all these cases and in the instance of 
cowardice or fear of any sort, from the loss of 
life to the loss of spoons, the majesty of man 
is violated. He whom all things should serve, 
serves some one of his own tools. In fine pic- 
tures the head sheds on the limbs the expres- 
sion of the fece. In Raphael's Angel driving 
Heliodorus from the Temple, the crest of the 
helmet is so remarkable, that but for the ex- 
traordinar}' energy of the face, it would draw 
the eye too much ; but the countenance of the 
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celestial messenger subordinates it, and we see 
it not. In poor pictures the limbs and trunk 
degrade the face. So among the women in the 
street, you shall see one whose bonnet and dress 
are one thing, and the lady herself quite an- 
other, wearily withal an expression of meek 
submission to her bonnet and dress ; and an- 
other whose dress obeys and heigiitens the ex- 
pression of her form. 

More food for the Comic is afforded when- 
ever the personal appearance, the face, form 
and manners, are subjects of thought with the 
man himself. No ^hion is the best fashion for 
those matters which will take care of them- 
selves. This is the butt of those jokes of the 
Paris drawing-rooms, which Napoleon reck- 
oned so formidable, and which are copiously 
recounted in the French Memoires. A lady of 
high rank, but of lean figure, had given the 
Countess Dulauloy the nickname of ** Le Grena- 
dier tricolore," in allusion to her tall figure, as 
well as to her republican opinions ; the Countess 
retaliated by calling Madame " the Venus of 
the Pere-Lachaise," a compliment to her skel- 
eton which did not fail to circulate." " Lord C," 
said the Countess of Gordon, " O, he is a per- 
fect comb, all teeth and back." The Persians 
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have a pleasant stoiy of Tamerlane which re- 
lates to the same particulars: "Timur was an 
ugly man ; he had a blind eye and a lame foot. 
One day when Chodscha was with him, Timur 
scratched his head, since the hour of the barber 
WIS come, and commanded that the barber 
should be called. Whilst he was shaven, the 
barber gave him a looking-glass in his hand. 
Timur saw himself in the mirror and found his 
face quite too ugly. Therefore he b^n to 
weep ; Chodscha also set himself to weep, am 
so they wept for two hours. On this, some- 
courders began to comfort Timur, and en- 
tertained him with strange stones in order to 
make him forget all about it. Timur ceased 
weeping, but Chodscha ceased not, but began 
now 6rst to weep amain, and in good earnest. 
At last said Timur to Chodscha, ' Hearken I I 
have looked in the mirror, and seen myself 
ugly. Thereat I grieved, because, although I 
am Caliph, and have also much wealth, and 
many wives, yet still I am so ugly ; therefore 
have I wept. But thou, why weepest thou with- 
out ceasing?' Chodscha answered, ' If thou 
hast only seen thy face once, and at once seeing 
hast not been able to contain thyself, but hast 
wept, what should we do, — we who see thy 
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fece every day and night ? If we weep not, who 
should weep ? Therefore have J wept.' Timur 
almost split his sides with laughing." 

Politics also furnish the same mark for satire. 
What is nobler than the expansive sentiment of 
patriotism, which would find brothers in a whole 
nation ? But when this enthusiasm is perceived 
to end in the very intelligible maxims of trade, 
so much for so much, the intellect feels again 
the half-man. Or what is fitter than that we 
should espouse and carry a principle against all 
opposition ? But when the men appear who ask 
our votes as representatives of this ideal, we are 
sadly out of countenance. 

But there is no end to this analysis. Wc do^^ 
nothing that is not laughable whenever we quit /,' 
OUT^ spontaneous s entim ent. All our plans, 
managements, houses, poems, if compared with 
the wisdom and love which man represents, are 
equally imperfect and ridiculous. But we can- 
not afford to part with any advantages. We 
must learn by laughter, as well as by tears and 
terrors ; explore the whole of Nature, the farce 
and buffoonery in the yard below, as well as the 
lessons of poets and philosophers upstairs in 
the hall, and get the rest and refreshment of 
the shaking of the sides. But the Comic also 
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has its own speedy limite. Mirth quickly be- 
/comes intemperate, and the man would soon 
''>^die of inanition, as some persons have been 
tickled to death. The same scourge whips the 
joker and the enjoyer of the joke. When Car- 
lini was convulsing Naples with laughter, a 
patient waited on a physician in that dty, to 
obtain some remedy for excessive melancholy, 
which was rapidly consuming his life. The 
physician endeavored to cheer his spirits, and 
advised him to go to the theatre and see Car- 
lini. He replied, " I am Carlini." ' 



VI 
QUOTATION AND ORIGINALITY 

Old and new put their stamp to everything in Nature. The 
snowflake that is now filing is marked hy both. The present 
moment gives the motion and the color of the flake, Andquty 
its form and properties. AH things wear a lustre which is the 
g^ of the present, and a tamish of time. 



Every book is a quoudoni and every house » a quocadon out 
of all forests and mines and stone-quanies; and every mas is a 
quotadcm &om all his ancestors. 



QUOTATION 

AND ORIGINALITY 

WHOEVER looks at the insect world, at 
flies, aphides, gnats and innumerable 
parasites, and even at the infant mamniaJs, must 
have remarked the extreme content they take 
in suction, which constitutes the main business 
of their life. If we go into a library or news- 
room, we see the same function on a higher 
plane, performed with like ardor, with equal im- 
patience of interruption, indicating the sweetness 
of the act. In the highest civilization the book 
is still the highest delight. He who has once 
known itssatisfactiors is provided with a resource 
against calamity. Like Plato's disciple who haa 
perceived a truth, "he is preserved from harm 
until another period." ' In every man's memory, 
with the hours when life culminated are usually 
associated certain books which met his views. 
Of a large and powerful class we might ask 
with confidence, What is the event they most 
desire ? what gift ? What but the book that shall 
come, which they have sought through all libra- 
ries, through all languages, that shall be to their 

mature eyes what many a tinsel -covered toy 
rm 
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pamphlet was to their childhood, and shall speak 
to the imagination? Our high respect for a well- 
read man is praise enough of literature. If we 
encountered a man of rare intellect, we should 
ask him what books he read. We expect a great 
man to be a good reader ; or in proportion to 
the spontaneous power should be the assimilat- 
ing power. And though such are a more diffi- 
cult and exacting class, they are not less eager. 
" He that borrows the aid of an equal under- 
standing," said Burke, " doubles his own; he 
that uses that of a superior elevates his own to 
the stature of that he contemplates." 

We prize books, and they prize them most 
who are themselves wise. Our debt to tradition 
through reading and conversation is so massive^ 
our protest or private addition so rare and in- 
significant, — and this commonly on the ground 
of Other reading or hearing, — that, in a large 
sense, one would say there is no pure ori^nality. 
All minds quote. Old and new make the warp 
and woof of every moment. There is no thread 
that is not a twist of these two strands. By ne- 
cessity, by proclivity and by delight, we all quote. 
We quote not only books and proverbs, but arts, 
sciences, religion, customs and laws ; nay, we 
quote temples and houses, ublcs and chairs 
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by imitation. The Patent-Office Commissioner 
knows that all machines in use have been in- 
vented and re-invented over and over ; that the 
mariner's compass, the boat,the pendulum,glass, 
movable types, the kaleidoscope, the railway, the 
power-loom, etc., have been many times found 
and lost, from Egypt, China and Pompeii down ; 
and if we have arts which Rome wanted, so also 
Rome had arts which we have lost ; that the in- 
vention of yesterday of making wood indestruct- 
ible by means of vapor of coal-oil or paraffinc 
was suggested by the Egyptian method which 
has preserved its mummy-cases four thousand 
years.' 

The highest statement of new philosophy com- 
placently caps itself with some prophetic maxim 
from the oldest learning. There is something 
mortifj'ing in this perpetual circle.' This ex- 
treme economy argues a very small capital of 
invention. The stream of affection flows broad 
and strong; the practical activity is a river of 
supply ; but the dearth of design accuses the 
penury of intellect. How few thoughts! In a 
hundred years, millions of men and not a hun- 
dred lines of poetry, not a theory of philosophy 
that offers a solution of the great problems, not 
an art of education that fulfils the conditions. 
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In this delay nnd vacancy of thought we must 
make the best amends we can by seeking the 
wisdom of others to fill the time. 

If we confine ourselves to literature, *t is easy 
to see that the debt is immense to past thought. 
None escapes it. The originals arc not original. 
There is imitation, model and suggestion, to the 
very archangels, if we knew their history. The 
first book tyrannizes over the second. Read 
Tasso, and you think of Virgil ; read Virgil, and 
you think of Homer; and Milton forces yon 
to reflect how narrow arc the limits of human 
invention. The Paradise Lost had never existed 
but for these precursors ; and if we find in India 
or Arabia a book out of our horizon of thought 
and tradition, we are soon taught by new re- 
searches in its native country to discover its 
foregocrs, and its latent, but real conncctioi^ 
with our own Bibles. ^| 

Read in Plato and you shall find Christian 
dogmas, and not only so, but stumble on our 
evangelical phrases.* Hegel preexists in Proclus, 
and, long before, in Heraclitus and Parmcni- 
des. Whoso knows Plutarch, Lucian» Rabelais, 
Montaigne and Bayle will have a key to many 
supposed originalities. Rabelais is the source of 
many a proverb, story and jest, derived from 
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him into ail modern languages ; and if we knew 
Rabelais's reading we should see the rili of che 
Rabelais river. Swedenborg, Behmen, Spinoza, 
will appear original to unlnstructed and to 
thoughtless persons: their originality will dis- 
appear to such as are either well read or thought- 
ful ; for scholars will recognize their dogmas as 
reappearing in men of a similar intellectual ele- 
vation throughout history. Albert, the " won- 
derful doctor," St. Buonaventura, the "seraphic 
doctor," Thomas Aquinas, the " angelic doctor " 
of the thirteenth century, whose books made 
the sufficient culture of these ages, Dante ab- 
sorbed, and he survives for us.' Renard the 
Fox, a German poem of the thirteenth century, 
was long supposed to be the original work, until 
Grimm found fragments of another original a 
century older. M. Le Grand showed that in 
the old Fabliaux were the originals of the tales 
of Moliere, La Fontaine, Boccaccio, and of 
Voltaire.' 

Mythology is no man's work ; but, what we 
daJIy observe in regard to the bon-mots that cir- 
culate in sodety, — that every talker helps a 
story in repeating it, until, at last, from the 
slenderest filament of fact a good fable is con- 
structed, — the sajne growth befalls mythology: 
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the legend is tossed from believer to poet, from 
poet to believer, everybody adding a grace or 
dropping a fault or rounding the form, until it 
gets an ideal truth. 

Religious literature, the psalms and liturgies 
of churches, arc of course of this slow growth, 
— a fagot of selections gathered through ages, 
leaving the worse and saving the better, until it 
is at last the work of the whole communion of 
worshippers.' The Bible itself is like an old 
Cremona ; it has been played upon by the devo- 
tion of thousands of years until every word and 
particle is public and tunable. And whatever 
undue reverence may have been claimed for it by 
the prestige of philonic inspiration,' the stronger 
tendency we are describing is likely to undo. 
What divines had assumed as the distinctive 
revelations of Christianity, theologic criticism 
has matched by exact parallelisms from the 
Stoics and poets of Greece and Rome. Later, 
when Confucius and the Indian scriptures were 
made known, no claim to monopoly of ethical 
wisdom could be thought of; and the surpris- 
ing results of the new researches into the history 
of Egypt have opened to us the deep debt of 
the churches of Rome and England to the 
Egyptian hierology.' 
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The borrowing is often honest enough, and 
comes of magnanimity and stoutness. A great 
man quotes bravely, and will not draw on his in- 
vention when his memory serves him with a word 
as good. What he quotes, he fills with his own 
voice and humor, and the whole cyclopffidia of 
his table-taJk is presently believed to be his own. 
Thirty years ago, when Mr. Webster at the bar 
or in the Senate filled the eyes and minds of 
young men, you might often hear cited as Mr. 
Webster's three rules : first, never to do to-day 
what he could defer till to-morrow ; secondly, 
never to do himself what he could make another 
do for him ; and, thirdly, never to pay any debt 
co-day. Well, they are none the worse for be- 
ing already told, in the last generation, of Sheri- 
dan ; and we find in Grimm's Mcmoires that 
Sheridan got them from the witty D'Argenson ; 
who, no doubt, if we could consult him, could 
tell of whom he first heard them told." In our 
own college days we remember hearing other 
pieces of Mr. Webster's advice to students, — 
among others, this: that, when he opened a 
new book, he turned to the table of contents, 
took a pen, and sketched a sheet of matters and 
topics, what he knew and what he thought, be- 
fore he read the book. But we find in Southcy's 
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Commonplace Book this said of the Earl of 
Strafford : " 1 learned one rule of him," says 
Sir G. RadcIiiFc, '* which I think worthy to be 
remembered. When he met with a well-penned 
oration or trace upon any subject, he framed a 
speech upon the same argument, inventing and 
disposing what seemed 6t to be said upon that 
subject, before he read the book ; then, reading, 
compared his own with the author's, and noted 
his own defects and the author's art and fulness ; 
whereby he drew all that ran in the author more 
strictly, and might better judge of his own wants 
to supply them." 1 remember to have heard Mr. 
Samuel Rogers, in London, relate, among other 
anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington, that a 
lady having expressed in his presence a passion- 
ate wish to witness a great victory, he replied : 
" Madam, there is nothing so dreadful as a great 
victory, — excepting a great defeat." But this 
speech is also D'Argenson's, and is reported by 
Grimm. So the sarcasm attributed to Baron 
Aldcrson upon Brougham, "What a wonderful 
versatile mind has Brougham ! he knows politics, 
Greek, history, science ; if he only knew a little 
of law, he would know a little of everything." 
You may find the original of this gibe in Grimm, 
who says that Louis XVI,, going out of chapel 
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after hearing a sermon from the Abbe Maury, 
said> '*Si I'AHh nous avaii parli un feu de reli- 
gion, U nous aurait parli de tout." A pleasantry 
which ran through all the newspapers a few years 
since, taxing the eccentricities of a gifted family 
connection in New England, was only a theft 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's mot of a 
hundred years ago, that "the world was made 
up of men and women and Herveys." 

Many of the historical proverbs have a doubt- 
ful paternity, Columbus's egg is claimed for 
Brunelleschi. Rabelais's dying words, " I am 
going to see the great Perhaps " {te grand Peut- 
itre), only repeats the *' IF " inscribed pn the 
portal of the temple at DeJphi.' Goethe's fa- 
vorite phrase, " the open secret," translates Aris- 
totle's answer to Alexander, " These books are 
published and not published." Madame de 
Stael's "Architecture is frozen music" is bor- 
rowed from Goethe's " dumb music," which is 
Vitruvius's rule, that " the architect must not 
only understand drawing, but music." "Words- 
worth's hero acting " on the plan which pleased 
his childish thought," is Schiller's " Tell him to 
reverence the dreams of his youth," and earlier. 
Bacon's ** Cons'tlia juveniulis plus divinitatts ha- 
hentr 
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In romancic literature examples of this vamp- 
ing abound. The fine verse in the old Scotch 
ballad of The Drowned Lovers — 

•• Thou tit roaring ower loud, Clyde wbect, 
Thy sircBcis are ovrcr >[rang; 
Make mc (hy wriick when I come back, 
But spare mc when 1 guig " — 

is a translation of Martial's epigram on H( 
and Lcandcr, where the prayer of Lcander is 
same : — 

" Pwcitc dum propero, mcrgitc dum redco.' 

Hafiz furnished Burns with the song of John 
Barleycorn, and furnished Moore with the orig- 
inal of the piece, — 

" When in doith J shall c»!m recline. 
Oh, bear my heart lo mjr mistrcst dear," etc. 



I 



There are many fables which, as they are found 
in every language, and betray no sign of being 
borrowed, are said to be agreeable to the human 
mind. Such are The Seven Sleepers, Gyges's 
Ring, The Travelling Cloak, The Wandering 
Jew, The Pied Piper^ Jack and his Beanstalk, 
the Lady Diving in the Lake and Rising in the 
Cave, — whose omnipresence only indicates how 
easily a good story crosses all frontiers. The 
popular incident of Baron Munchausen, who 
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hung his bugle up by the kitchen fire and the 
frozen tune thawed out, is found in Greece in 
Plato's time. Antiphancs, one of Plato's friends, 
laughingly compared his writings to a city where 
the words froze in the air as soon as they were 
pronounced, and the next summer, when they 
were warmed and melted by the sun, the people 
heard what had been spoken in the winter. It 
is only within this century that England and 
America discovered that their nursery-tales were 
old German and Scandinavian stories; and now 
it appears that they came from India, and are the 
property of all the nations descended from the 
Aryan race, and have been warbled and babbled 
between nurses and children for unknown thou- 
sands of years. 

If we observe the tenacity with which nations 
cling to their first types of costume, of architec- 
ture, of tools and methods in tillage, and of dec- 
oration, — if we learn how old arc the patterns 
of our shawls, the capitals of our columns, the 
fret, the beads.and other ornaments on ourwalls, 
the alternate lotus-bud and leaf-stem of our iron 
fences, — we shall chink very well of the first 
men, or ill of the latest. 

Now shall wc say that only the first men 
were well alive, and the existing generation is 
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invalided and degenerate ? Is all literature caves- 
dropping, and all art Chinese imitation ? our life 
a custom, and our body borrowed, like a beggar's 
dinner, from a hundred charities ? A more sub- 
tle and severe criticism might suggest that some 
dislocation has be^llen the race ; that men are off 
their centre ; chat multitudes of men do not live 
with Nature, but behold it as exiles. People go 
out to look at sunrises and sunsets who do not 
recognize their own, quietly and happily, but 
know that it is foreign to them. As they do by 
books, so they quote the sunset and the star, and 
do not make them theirs. Worse yet, they live 
as foreigners la the world of truth, and quote 
thoughts, and thus disown them. Quotation 
confesses inferiority. In openinga new book we 
often discover, from the unguarded devotion 
with which the writer gives hts motto or text, all 
we have to expect from him. If Lord Bacon 
appears already in the preface, I go and read the 
Insrauration instead of the new book. 

The mischief is quickly punished in general 
and in particular. Admirable mimics have no- 
thing of their own. In every kind of parasite, 
when Nature has finished an aphis, a teredo or a 
vampire bat, — an excellent sucking-pipe to tap 
another animal, or a mistletoe or dodder am,ODg 
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plants, -^ the self-supplying organs wither and 
dwindle, as being superfluous. In common pru- 
dence there is an early limit to this leaning on 
an original. In literature, quotation is good only 
when the writer whom I follow goes my way, 
and, being better mounted than I, gives me a 
cast, as we say ; but if I like the gay equipage so 
welt as to go out of my road, I had better have 
gone afoot. 

But it is necessary to remember there are cer- 
tain considerations which go far to qualify a re- 
proach too grave. This vast mental indebted- 
ness has every variety that pecuniary debt has, 
— every variety of merit. The capitalist of either 
kind is as hungry to lend as the consumer to 
borrow ; and the transaction no more indicates 
intellectual turpitude in the borrower than the 
simple fact of debt involves bankruptcy. On the 
contrary, in far the greater number of cases the 
transaction is honorable to both. Can we not 
help ourselves as discreetly by the force of two 
in literature ? ' Certainly it only needs two well 
placed and well tempered for cooperation, to get 
somewhat far transcending any private enter- 
prise ! Shall we converse as spies.' Our very 
abstaining to repeat and credit the fine remark of 
our friend is thievish. Each man of thought is 
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■umnBded fay viser men than be, if dier i 
wnte >• wcU. Canooc he aod die^ comfaiaej 
Csonot they talk tbor jcalaoacs in Gods 
and call their poem Beaumont and FletclKra < 

the Tbcban PhaJanx's ? The dtr will far 
day» or nine ycara make differences and siaistcr 
comparisons : there is a new and more excellent 
public that will bless the friends. Nay, it is aa 
inevitable fruit of our social nature. The child 
quotes his fiichcr, and the man quotes his frKstd. 
Each man is a hero and id oracte to somebodyt 
and to that person whatever he says has an en- 
hanced value. Whatever we think and say b 
wonderfully better for our spirits and trust, in 
another mouth. There is none so eminent and 
wise but he knows minds whose opinion confirms 
or qualifies his own, and men of extraordinarv 
genius acquire an almost absolute ascendant over 
their nearest companions. The Comte de Crillon 
said one day to M. d'Allonville, with French 
vivacity, " If the universe and I professed one 
opinion and M. Nccker expressed a contrary 
oncj [ should be at once convinced that the uni- 
verse and I were mistaken." ' 

Original power is usually accompanied with 
assimilating power, and wc value in Coleridge 
his excellent knowledge and quotations perhaps 
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as much, possibly more, than his origind sug- 
gestions. If an author give us just distinctions, 
inspiring lessons, or imaginative poetry, it is 
not so important to us whose they are. If we 
are fired and guided by these, we know him as 
a benefactor, and shall return to him as long as 
he serves us so well. We may like well to 
know what is Plato's and what is Montesquieu's 
or Goethe's part, and what thought was always 
dear to the writer himself; but the worth of the 
sentences consists in their radiancy and equal 
aptitude to all intelligence. They fit all our 
facts like a charm. We respect ourselves the 
more that we know them. 

Next to the originator of a good sentence is 
the first quoter of it. Many will read the book 
before one thinks of quoting a passage. As 
soon as he has done this, that line will be quoted 
east and west. Then there are great ways of bor- 
rowing. Genius borrows nobly. When Shak- 
speare is charged with debts to his authors, Lan- 
dor replies: "Yet he was more original than his 
originals. He breathed upon dead bodies and 
brought them into life." And we must thank 
Karl Ottfried Muller for the just remark," Poesy, 
drawing within its circle all that is glorious and 
inspiring, gave itself but little concern as to 



I 
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where its flowers originally grew." ' So Voltaire 
usually imitated, but with such superiority that 
Dubuc said : " He is like the false Amphitryon ; 
although the stranger, it is always he who has the 
air of being master of the house." Wordsworth, 
as soon as he heard a good thing, caught it up, 
meditated upon it, and very soon reproduced it 
in his conversation and writing. If De Quincey 
said, "That is what 1 told you," he replied, 
"No: that is mine, — minc.and not yours." On 
the whole, we like the valor of it. 'Tis on Mar- 
montel's principle, " I pounce on what is mine, 
wherever I find it;"' and on Bacon's broader 
rule, " I take all knowledge to be my province." 
It betrays the consciousness that truth Is the 
property of no individual, but is the treasure 
of all men.' And inasmuch as any writer has 
ascended to a just view of man's condition, he 
has adopted this tone. In so fiir as the receiver's 
aim is on life, and not on literature, will be his 
indifference to the source. The nobler the truth 
or sentiment, the less imports the question of 
authorship. It never troubles the simple seeker 
from whom he derived such or such a sentiment. 
Whoever expresses to us a just thought makes 
ridiculous the pains of the critic who should tell 
him where such a word had been said before. 
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" It is no more according to Plato than according 
to me." Truth is always present : it only needs 
to lift the iron lids of the mind's eye to read its 
oracles. But the moment there is the purpose 
of display, the fraud is exposed, In fact> it is as 
difficult to appropriate the thoughts of others, 
as it is to invent. Always some steep transition, 
some sudden alteration of temperature, or of 
point of view, betrays the foreign interpolation. 
There is, besides, a new charm in such intel- 
lectual works as, passing through long time, 
have had a multitude of authors and improvers. 
We admire that poetry which no man wrote, — 
no poet less than the genius of humanity itself, 
■'—which is to be read in a mythology, in the 
effect of a fixed or national style of pictures, of 
sculptures, or drama, or cities, or sciences, on 
us. Such a poem also !s language. Every word 
in the language has once been used happily. 
The ear, caught by that felicity, retains it, and 
it is used ^ain and again, as if the charm be- 
longed to the word and not to the life of 
thought which so enforced it. These profane 
uses, of course, kill it, and it is avoided. But a 

f*^uick wt can at any time reinforce it, and it 
omes into vogue again. Then people quote so 
ifferently : one finding only what is gaudy and 
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popular; another, the heart of the author, the 
report of his select and happiest hour ; and the 
reader sometimes giving more to the citation than 
he owes to it.' Most of the classical citations 
you shall hear or read in the current journals 
or speeches were not drawn from the originals, 
but from previous quotations in English books ; 
and you can easily pronounce, from the use and 
relevancy of the sentence, whether it had not 
done duty many times before, — whether your 
jewel was got from the mine or from an auc- 
tioneer. We are as much informed of a writer's 
genius by what he selects as by what he origi- 
nates.* We read the quotation with his eyes, 
and find a new and fervent sense ; as a passage 
from one of the poets, well recited, borrows 
new interest from the rendering. As the jour- 
nals say, " the italics are ours." The profit of 
books is according to the sensibility of the 
reader. The profoundest thought or passion 
steeps as in a mine until an equal mind and 
heart finds and publishes it. The passages of 
Shakspcare that we most prize were never 
quoted until within this centur}' ; and Milton's 
prose, and Burke, even, have their best fame 
within it. Every one, too, remembers his friends 
by their favorite poetry or other reading. 
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Observe also that a writer appears to more 
advantage in the pages of another book than in 
his own. In his own he waits as a candidate for 
your approbation ; in another's he is a lawgiver. 

Then another's thoughts have a certain ad- 
vantage with us simply because they are an- 
other's. There is an illusion in a new phrase. 
A man hears a fine sentence out of Swedenborg, 
and wonders at the wisdom, and is very merry 
at heart that he has now got so fine a thing. 
Translate it out of the new words into his own 
usual phrase, and he will wonder again at his 
own simplicity, such tricks do fine words play 
with us. 

It is curious what new interest an old author 
acquires by official canonization in Tiraboschi, 
or Dr. Johnson, or Von Hammer-Purgstall, or 
Hallam, or other historian of literature." Their 
registration of his book, or citation of a passage, 
carries the sentimental value of a college diploma. 
Hallam, though never profound, is a fair mind, 
able to appreciate poetry unless it becomes deep, 
being always blind and deaf to imaginative and 
analogy -loving souls, like the Platonists, like 
Giordano Bruno, like Donne, Herbert, Crashaw 
and Vaughan ; and Hallam cites a sentence from 
Bacon or Sidney, and distinguishes a lyric of 
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Edwards or Vaux, and straightway it commends 
itself to us as if it had received the Isthmian 
crown. 

It is a fiimiliar expedient of brilliant writers, 
and not less of witty talkers, the device of as- 
cribing their own sentence to an imaginary per- 
son, in order to give it weight, — as Cicero, 
Cowley, Swift, Landor and Carlyle have done. 
And Cardinal de Retz, at a critical moment in 
the Parliament of Paris, described himself in an 
extemporary Latin sentence, which he pretended 
to quote from a classic author, and which told 
admirably well. It ts a curious reHex effect of 
this enhancement of our thought by clung it 
from another, that many men can write better 
under a mask than for themselves ; as Chatter- 
ton in archaic ballad, Le Sage in Spanish cos- 
tume, Macpherson as " Ossian " ; and, 1 doubt 
not, many a young barrister in chambers in 
London, who forges good thunder for the 
Times, but never works as well under his own 
name. This is a sort of dramatizing talent; as 
it is not rare to find great powers of recitation, 
without the least original eloquence, — or people 
who copy drawings with admirable skill, but are 
incapable of any design. 

In hours of high mental activity wc some- 
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times do the book too much honor, reading out 
of it better things than the author wrote, — read- 
ing, as we sa)', between the lines. You have had 
the like experience in conversation: the wit was 
in what you heard, not in what the speakers said. 
Our best thought came from others. We heard 
in their words a deeper sense than the speakers 
put into them, and could express ourselves in 
other people's phrases to finer purpose than they 
knew. In Moore's Diary, Mr. Hallam is re- 
ported as mentioning at dinner one of his friends 
who had said, " 1 don't know how it is, a thing 
that falls flat from me seems quite an excellent 
joke when given at second hand by Sheridan. 
I never like my own bon-mois until he adopts 
them." Dumont was exalted by being used by 
Miraheau, by Bentham and hy Sir PhiUp Fran- 
cis, who, again, was less than his own "Junius"; 
and James Hogg (except in his poems Kilmeny 
and The Witch of Fife) is but a third-rate au- 
thor, owing his fame to his effigy colossahzcd 
through the lens of John Wilson, — who, again, 
writes better under the domino of " Christopher 
North " than tn his proper clothes. The bold 
theory of Delia Bacon, that Shakspeare's plays 
were written by a society of wits, — by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Lord Bacon and others around the 
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Earl of Southampton, — had plainly for her the 
charm of the superior meaning they would ac- 
quire when read under this light ; this idea of 
the authorship controlling our appreciation of 
the works themselves. We once knew a man 
overjoyed at the notice of his pamphlet in a lead- 
ing newspaper. What range he gave his imag- 
ination ! Who could have written it? Was it 
not Colonel Carbine, or Senator Tonitrus, or, 
at the least, Professor Maximilian ? Yes, he 
could detect in the style that fine Roman hand. 
How it seemed the very voice of the refined 
and discerning public, inviting merit at last to 
consent to fame, and come up and take place in 
the reserved and authentic chaJrs ! He carried 
the journal with haste to the sympathizing 
Cousin Matilda, who is so proud of all we do. 
But what dismay when the good Matilda, 
pleased with his pleasure, confessed she had 
written the criticism, and carried it with her own 
hands to the post-office ! *' Mr. Wordsworth," 
said Charles Lamb, "allow me to introduce to 
you my only admirer." ' 

Swedcnborg threw a formidable theory into 
the world, that every soul existed in a society 
of souls, from which all its thoughts passed into 
it, as the blood of the mother circulates in her 
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unborn child ; and he nociced that, when in his 
bed, alternately sleeping and waking, — sleep- 
ing, he was surrounded by persons disputing 
and offering opinions on the one side and on 
the other side of a proposition ; waking, the Hke 
suggestions occurred for and against the propo- 
sition as his own thoughts; sleeping again, he 
saw and heard the speakers as before: and this as 
often as he slept or waked. And if we expand 
the image, does it not look as if wc men were 
thinking and talking out of an enormous anti- 
quity, as if we stood, not in a coterie of prompters 
that filled a sitting-room, but in a circle of intel- 
ligences that reached through all thinkers, poets, 
inventors and wits, men and women, English, 
German, Celt, Aryan, Ninevite, Copt, — back 
to the first geometer, bard, mason, carpenter, 
planter, shepherd, — back to the first negro, 
who, with more health or better perception, gave 
a shriller sound or name for the thing he saw 
and dealt with ? ' Our benefactors are as many as 
the children who invented speech, word by word. 
Language is a city to the building of which every 
human being brought a stone; yet he is no more 
to be credited with the grand result than the 
acalcph which adds a cell to the coral reef which 
is the basis of the continenL 
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Ilai^a pel: all things are in flux.' It is in- 
eritablethat you are indebted to the past. You 
are fed and formed by it. The old forest is de- 
composed for the composition of the new forest. 
The old animals have given their bodies to the 
earth to furnish through chemistry the forming 
race, and every individual is only a momentary 
fixation of what was yesterday another's, is to- 
day his and will belong to a third to-morrow. 
So it is in thought. Our knowledge Is the 
amassed thought and experience of innumerable 
minds : our language, our science, our religion, 
our opinions, our fancies we inherited. Our 
country, customs, laws, our ambitions, and our 
notions of fit and fair, — all these we never 
made, we found them ready-made ; we but 
quote them. Goethe frankly said, " What would 
remain to me if this arc of appropriation were 
derogatory to genius ? Every one of my writ- 
ings has been furnished to me by a thousand 
different persons, a thousand things: wise and 
foolish have brought me, without suspecting it, 
the offering of their thoughts, faculties and ex- 
perience. My work is an aggregation of beings 
taken from the whole of Nature; it bears the 
name of Goethe." 

But there remains the indefeasible persistency 
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of the individud to be himself. One leaf, one 
blade of grass, one meridian, do^s not resemble 
another. Every mind is different ; and the more 
it is unfolded, the more pronounced is that dif- 
ference.' He must draw the elements into him 
for food, and, if they be granite and silcx, will 
prefer them cooked by sun and rain, by time 
and art, to his hand. But, however received, 
these elements pass into the substance of his 
constitution, will be assimilated, and tend always 
to form, not a prardsan, but a possessor of truth.' 
To all that can be said of the preponderance of 
the Past, the single word Genius is a sufficient 
reply. The divine resides in the new. The di- 
vine never quotes, but is, and creates. The pro- 
found apprehension of the Present is Genius, 
which makes the Past forgotten. Genius believes 
its faintest presentiment against the testimony 
of all history' ; for it knows that facts are not ulti- 
matcs, but that a state of mind is the ancestor 
of everything. And what is Originality? It is 
being, being one's self, and reporting accurately 
what wesee and are. Genius i.s in the first instance, 
sensibility, the capacity of receiving just impres- 
sions from the external world, and the power of 
coordinating these after the laws of thought. It 
implies Will, or original force, for their right 
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distribution and expression. If to this the sen- 
timent of picty^c added, if the thinker feels that 
the thought most strictly his own is not his own, 
and recognizes the perpetual suggestion of the 
Supreme Intellect,' the oldest thoughts become 
new and fertile whilst he speaks them.* 

Originals never lose their value. There is 
always in them a st^'le and weight of speech which 
thcimmanenccof the oracle bestowed, and which 
cannot be counterfeited. Hence the permanence 
of the high poets. Plato, Cicero and Plutarch 
cite the poets in the manner in which Scripture 
is quoted in our churches. A phrase or a single 
word is adduced, with honoring emphasis, from 
Pindar, Hesiod or Euripides, as precluding all 
argument, because thus had they said : importing 
that the bard spoke not his own, but the words 
of some god. True poets have always ascended 
lo this lofty platform^ and met this expectation. 
Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth, were very 
conscious of their responsibilities. When a man 
thinks happily, he finds no foot-track in the field 
he traverses. All spontaneous thought is irre- 
spective of all else. Pindaruses this haughty de- 
fiance, as if it were impossible to find his sources : 
" There arc many swift darts «ithin my quiver, 
which have a voice for those with understanding ; 
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but to the crowd they need interpreters. He is 
gifted with genius who fcnoweth" much by nat- 
ural talent." ' 

Our pleasure in seeing each mind take the sub- 
ject to which it has a proper right is seen in mere 
fitness in time.' He that comes second must 
needs quote him that comes first. The earliest 
describers of savage life, as Captain Cook's 
account of the Society Islands, or Alexander 
Henry's travels among our Indian tribes, have 
a charm of truth and just point of view. Lands- 
men and sailors freshly come from the most 
civilized countries, and with no false expectation, 
no sentimentahty yet about wild life, healthily 
receive and report what they saw, — seeing what 
they must, and using no choice ; and no man 
suspects the superior merit of the descriptionj 
until Chateaubriand, or Moore, or Campbell, or 
Byron, or the artists, arrive, and mix so much 
art with their picture that the incomparable 
advantage of the first narrative appears. For the 
same reason we dislike that the poet should 
choose an antique or far-fetched subject for his 
muse, as if he avowed want of insight. The great 
deal always with the nearest. Only as braveries 
of too prodigal power can we pardon it, when 
the life of genius is so redundant that out of 
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pctuUnce it flings its Arc into some old mummy, 
and, lo! it walks and blushes again here in the 
street. 

Wc cannot overstate our debt to the Past, but 
the moment has the supreme claim. The Past 
is for us ; but the sole terms on which it can 
liecome ours are its subordination to the Present. 
Only an inventor knows how to borrow, an3 
every man is or should be an inventor. Wc 
must not tamper with the organic motion of 
the soul. 'Tis certain that thought has its own 
proper motion, and the hints which flash from it, 
the words overheard at unawares by the free 
mind, are trustworthy and fertile when obeyed 
and not perverted to low and selfish account.' 
This vast memory is only raw material. The 
divine gift is ever the instant life, which receives 
and uses and creates, and can well bury the old 
in the omnipotcncy with which Nature decom- 
poses all her harvest for rccom position. 
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ADDRESS READ SEFDR£ THE * B K SOaETY AT 
CAMBRIDGE. JULY iS, 1867 

Naturb spoke 
To each apart, lifting her lovely shows 
To spiritual lessons pointed home. 
And as through dreams in watches of the night. 
So through all creatures in their form and ways 
Some mystic hint accosu the vigilant. 
Not clearly voiced, but waking a new sense 
Inviting to new knowledge, one vrith old. 



f From high to higher fbrcei 

;■ The Bctlc of power uprears, 

, The heroes on thai horses. 

The gods upon that spheres. 

^ ' I / f '' Ar.U + </ f »■ ^ f----^ 
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WE meet to-day under happy omens to our 
ancient societyj to the commonwealth 
of letters, to the country and to mankind. No 
good citizen but shares the wonderful prosperity 
of the Federal Union. The heart still beats with 
the public pulse of joy that the country has 
withstood the rude trial which threatened its 
existence, and thrills with the vast augmentation 
of strength which it draws from this proof The 
storm which has been resisted is a crown of 
honor and a pledge of strength to the ship. We 
may be weil contented with our fair inheritance. 
Was ever such coincidence of advantages in 
time and place as in America to-day? — the 
fusion of races and religions ; the hungry cry for 
men which goes up from the wide continent; 
the answering facility of immigration, permitting 
every wanderer to choose his climate and gov- 
ernment. Men come hither by nations. Science 
surpasses the old miracles of mythology, to 
fly with them over the sea, and to send their 
messages under it. They come from crowded, 
antiquated kingdoms to the easy sharing of our 
simple forms. Land without price is offered to 
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the settler, cheap education to his children. The 
temper of our people delights in this whirl of 
life. Who would live Jn the stone age, or the 
bronze, or the iron, or the lacustrine ? Who does 
not prefer the age of steel, of gold, of coal, 
petroleum, cotton, steam, electricity, and the 
spectroscope ? 

•• Pnaci juvcni iUm, cgo me nunc dcnique natum 
Grttulor."' 

All this activity has added to the value of life, 
and to the scope of the intellect. 1 will not say 
that American institutions have given a new en- 
largement to our idea of a finished man, but they 
have added important features to the sketch. 

Observe the marked ethical quality of the in- 
novations urged or adopted. The new claim of 
woman to a political status is itself an honorable 
testimony to the civilization which has given her 
a civil status new in history. Now that by the 
increased humanity of law she controls her pro- 
perty, she inevitably takes the next step to her 
share in power. The war gave us the abolition of 
slavery, the success of the Sanitary Commission 
and of the Freedmen's Bureau. Add to these 
the new scope of social science ; the abolition 
of capital punishment and of imprisonment for 
debt; the improvement of prisons; the efforts 
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for the suppression of intemperance; the search 
for just rules affecting labor ; the cooperative 
societies; the insurance of life and limb; the 
free-trade league; the improved almshouses; 
the enlarged scale of charides to relieve local 
femine, or burned towns, or the suflfering Greeks ; 
the incipient series of international congresses ; 
— all, one may say, in a high degree revolution- 
ary, teaching nations the taking of government 
into their own hands, and superseding kings. 

The spirit is new. A silent revolution has 
impelled, step by step, all this activity. A great 
many full-blown conceits have burst. The cox- 
comb goes to the wall. To his astonishment he 
has found that this country and this age belong 
to the most liberal persuasion ; that the day of 
ruling by scorn and sneers is past ; that good 
sense IS now in power, and that resting on a 
vast constituency of intelligent labor, and, better 
yet, on perceptions less and less dim of laws the 
most sublime. Men are now to be astonished 
by seeing acts of good nature, common civility, 
and Christian charity proposed by statesmen, 
and executed by justices of the peace, — by po- 
licemen and the constable. The fop is unable 
to cut the patriot in the street ; nay, he lies at 
his mercv in the ballot of the club.' 
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Mark, too, the large resources of a statesman, 
of a socialist, of a scholar, in this age. WKen 
classes arc exasperated against each other, the 
peace of the world is always kept by striking a 
new note.* Instantly the units part, and form 
in a new order, and those who were opposed arc 
now side by side. In this country the prodigious 
mass of work that must be done has cith - made 
new divisions of labor or created new profes- 
sions. Consider, at this time, what variety of 
issues, of enterprises public and private, what 
genius of science, what of administration, what 
of praccicaJ skill, what masters, each in his sev- 
eral province, the railroad, the telegraph, the 
mines, the inland and marine explorations, the 
novel and powcrfijl philanthropies, as well as 
agriculture, the foreign trade and the home trade 
(whose circuits in this country are as spacious 
as the foreign), manufactures, the very inven- 
tions, all on a national scale too, have evoked ! 
— all implying the appearance of gifted men, 
the npid addition to our society of a class of true 
nobles, bv which the self-respect of each town 
and state is enriched. 

Take as a type the boundless freedom here 
in Massachusetts. People have in all countries 
been burned and stoned for saying things which 
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arc commonplaces at alt our breakfast-tables. 
Every one who was in Italy thirty-five years ago 
will remember the caution with which his host 
or guest in any house looked around him, if a 
political topic were broached. Here the tongue 
is free, and the hand ; and the freedom of action 
goes to the brink, if not over the brink, of 
license.' 

A controlling Influence of the times has been 
the wide and successful study of Natural Science. 
StefFens said, *' The religious opinions of men 
rest on their views of Nature." Great strides 
have been made within the present century. Ge- 
ology, astronomy.chemistry.optics, have yielded 
grand results. The correlation of forces and the 
polarization of light have carried us to sublime 
generalizations, — have affected an imaginative 
race like poetic inspirations. Wc have been 
taught to tread familiarly on giddy heights of 
thought, and to wont ourselves to daring con- 
jectures. The narrow sectarian cannoc read 
astronomy with impunity.' The creeds of his 
church shrive! like dried leaves at the door of 
the observatory, and a new and healthful air re- 
generates the human mind, and imparts a sympa- 
thetic enlargement to its inventions and method. 
That cosmicai west wind which, meteorologists 
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tell uSj constitutes, by the revolution of the 
globe, the upper current, is alone broad enough 
to carry to every city and suburb, to the farmer's 
house, the miner's shanty and the fisher's boat, 
the inspirations of this new hope of mankind. 
Now, if any one say we have had enough of 
these boastful recitals, then I say, Happy is 
the land wherein benefits like these have grown 
trite and commonplace.' 

We confess that in America everything looks 
new and recenL Our towns are still rude, the 
makcshifb of emigrants, and the whole archi- 
tecture tcnt-likc when compared with the monu- 
mental solidity of medieval and primeval remains 
in Europe and Asia. But geology has effaced 
these distinctions. Geology, a science of forty 
or fifty summers, has had the effect to throw an 
air of novelty and mushroom speed over entire 
history. The oldest empires, — what we called 
venerable antiquity, — now that we have true 
measures of duration» show like creations of yes- 
terday. It is yet quite too early to draw sound 
conclusions. The old six thousand years of 
chronology become a kitchen clock, no more a 
measure of time than an hour-glass or an egg- 
glass since the duration of geologic periods has 
come into view. Geology itself is only chemistry 
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with the element of time added; and the rocks 
of Nahant or the dikes of the White Hills dis- 
close that the world is a crystal) and the soil of 
the valleys and plains a continual decomposition 
and recom position. Nothing is old but the 
mind. 

But I find not only this equality between new 
and old countries, as seen by the eye of Science, 
but also a certain equivalence of the ages of his- 
tory ; and as the child is in his playthings work- 
ing incessantly at problems of natural philosophy, 
working as hard and as successfully as Newton, 
so it were ignorance not to see that each nation 
and period has done its full part to make up the 
result of existing civility. We are all agreed that 
we have not on the instant better men to show 
thin Plutarch's heroes. The world is always 
equal to itself. We cannot yet afford to drop 
Homer, nor vEschylus, nor Plato, nor Aristotle, 
nor Archimedes. Later, each European nation, 
after the breaking up of the Roman Empire, had 
its romantic era, and the productions of that era 
in each rose to about the same height. Take for 
an example in literature the Romance of Arthur, 
in Britain, or in the opposite province of Brittany; 
the Chanson de Roland, in France ; the Chronicle 
of the Cid, in Spain ; the Niebelungen Lied, in 
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Germany ; the Norse Sagas, in Scandinivia ; and, 
I mny pdd, the Arabian Nights, on the African 
coast, ^ut if these works still survive and mul- 
tiply, what shall we say of names more distant, or 
hidden through their very superiority to theircoe- 
vals, — names of men who have left remains that 
certify a height of genius in their several directions 
not since surpassed, and which men inproportion 
to their wisdom still cherish, — as Zoroaster, 
Confucius, and the grand scriptures; only recently 
known to Western nations, of the Indian Vedaa, 
the Institutes of Menu, the Puranas, the poems 
of the Mahabarat and the Ramayana? 

In modern Europe, the Middle Ages were 
called the Dark Ages. Who dares to call them 
so now ? They are seen to be the feet on which 
we walk, the eyes with which we see. It is one 
of our triumphs to have reinstated them. Their 
Dante and Alfred and Wickliffc and Abelard 
and Bacon ; their Magna Charta, decimal num- 
bers, mariner's compass, gunpowder, glass, paper 
and clocks ; chemistry, algebra, astronomy ; 
their Gothic architecture, their painting, are the 
delight and tuition of ours. Six hundred years 
ago Roger Bacon explained the precession of 
the equinoxes and the necessity of reform in the 
calendar ; looking over how many horizons as 
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far as into Liverpool and New York, he an- 
nounced that machines can be constructed to 
drive ships more rapidly than a whole galley of 
rowers could do, nor would they need anything 
but a pilot to steer ; carriages, to move with 
incredible speed, without aid of animals ; and 
machines to fly into the air like birds. Even the 
races that we still call savage or semi-savage, and 
which preserve their arts from immemorial tra- 
ditions, vindicate their faculty by the skill with 
which they make their yam-cloths, pipes, bowa, 
boats and carved war-clubs. The war-proa of 
the Malays in the Japanese waters struck Com- 
modore Perry by its close resemblance to the 
yacht "America." 

As we find thus a certain equivalence in the 
ages, there is also an equipollence of individual 
genius to the nation which it represents. It is 
a curious fact that a certain enormity of culture 
makes a man invisible to his contemporaries.* 
It is always hard to go beyond your public. If 
they are satisfied with cheap performance, you 
will not easily arrive at better. If they know 
what is good, and require it, you will aspire and 
burn until you achieve it. But, from time to 
time In history, men are bom a whole age too 
soon. The founders of nations, the wise men 
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and inventors who shine afterwards as their godsj 
were probably martyrs in their own time. All 
the transcendent writers and artists of the world, 
— "t is doubtful who they were, they arc lifted so 
fast into mythology ; Homer, Menu, Viasa,' 
Dsdalus, Hermes, Zoroaster, even Swedenborg 
and Shakspearc. The early names are too typ- 
ical, — Homer, or blinii man; Menu, or man; 
Viasa, compiler ; D^dalus, cunning ; H ermes, in- 
terpreter ; and so on. Probably the men were 
so great, so self-fed, that the recognition of them 
by others was not necessary to them. And every 
one has heard the remark (too often, I fear, po- 
litely made), that the philosopher was above his 
audience. I think I have seen two or three great 
met) who, for that reason, were of no account 
among scholars. 

But Jove is in his reserves. The truth, the 
hope of any time, must always be sought in the 
minorities. Michel Angcio was the conscience 
of Italy. We grow free with his name, and find 
it ornamental now ; but in his own days his 
friends were few; and you would need to hunt 
him in a conventicle with the Methodists of the 
era, namely, Savonarola, Vittoria Colonna, Con- 
tarini, Pole, Occhino ; superior souls, the reli- 
gious of that day, drawn to each other and under 
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some cloud with the rest of the worid; reform- 
ers, the radicals of the hour, banded against the 
corruptions of Rome,and as lonely and as hated 
as Dante before them. 

I find the single mind equipollent to a mul-iV 
tilude of minds, say to a nation of minds, as a//"^ 
drop of water balances the sea; and under this 
view the problem of culture assumes wondcrfUl 
interest. Culture implies all which gives the 
mind possession of its own powers ; as languages 
to the critic, telescope to the astronomer. Cul- 
ture alters the political status of an individual. 
It raises a rival royalty in a monarchy. 'T is 
king against king. It is ever the romance of his- 
tory in all dynasties, — the co-presence of the 
revolutionary force in intellect. It creates a per- 
sonal independence which the monarch cannot 
look down, and to which he must often succumb. 
if a man know the laws of Nature better than 
other men, his nation cannot spare him ; nor if 
he know the power of numbers, the secret of 
geometry, of algebra ; on which the computations 
of astronomy, of navigation, of machinery, rest.' 
If he can converse better than any other, he 
rules the minds of men wherever he goes; if he 
has imagination, he intoxicates men. If he has 
wit, he tempers despotism by epigrams : a song. 
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a txdn, a sentence, has played ic$ put in great 
events. Eloquence a hundred times has turned 
the icalc of war and peace at will. The history 
of Greece is at onetime reduced to two persons, 
— Philip, or the successor of Philip, on one 
aide, and Demosthenes, a private cidzen,on the 
other. If he has a militarv genius, like Belisa- 
Hus, or administrative facult>% like Chatham or 
Bismarck, he is the king's king. If a theologian 
of deep convictions and strong understanding 
carries his country with him, like Luther, the 
itatc becomes I-utheran,in spite of the Emperor; 
as Thomas k Becket overpowered the English 
Henry. Wit has a great charter. Popes and 
kings and Councils of Ten are very sharp with 
their censorships and inquisitions, but it is on 
dull people. Some Dante or Angelo, Rabelais, 
Hafiz, Cervantes, Erasmus, Beranger, Bettine 
von Arnim, or whatever genuine wit of the old 
inimitable class, is always allowed. Kings feel 
that this is that which they themselves represent; 
this is no rcd-kcrchiefed, rcd-shirted rebel, but 
loyalty, kingship. This is real kingship, and 
their own only titular. Even manners arc a dis- 
tinction which, wc sometimes sec, arc not to be 
overborne by rank or official power, or even by 
other eminent talents, since they too proceed 
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from a certain deep innate perception of fit and 
fair. 

It is too plan that a cultivated laborer is worth 
many untaught laborers ; that a scientific engi- 
neer, with instruments and steam, is worth many 
hundred men, many thousands; that Archime- 
des or Napoleon is worth for labor a thousand 
thousands, and that in every wise and genial soul 
wc have England, Greece, Italy, walking, and 
can dispense with populations of navvies. 

Literary history and all history is a record 
of the power of minorities, and of minorities of 
one.' Every book is written with a constant 
secret reference to the few intelligent persons 
whom the writer believes to exist in the million. 
The artist has always the masters in his eye, 
though he affect to flout them. Michel Angclo 
IS thinking of Da Vinci, and Raffaelle is think- 
ing of Michel Angelo. Tennyson would give 
his fame for a verdict in his favor from Words- 
worth. Agassiz and Owen and Huxley affect 
to address the American and English people, 
but are really writing to each other. Everett 
dreamed of Webster. McKay, the shipbuilder, 
thinks of George Steers ; and Steers, of Pook, 
the naval constructor. The names of the mas- 
ters at the head of each department of science, 
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art or function are often little known to the 
world, but are always known to the adepts ; as 
Robert Brown in botany, and Gauss in mathe* 
matics. Often the master is a hidden man, but 
not to the true student; invisible to all the rest, 
resplendent to him. All his own work and 
culture form the eye to see the master. In pol- 
itics, mark the importance of minorities of one, 
as of Phocion, Cato, Lafayette, Arago. The 
importance of the one person who has the truth 
over nations who have it not, is because power 
obeys reality, and not appearance ; according to 
quality, and not quantity. How much more are 
men than nations ! the wise and good souls, 
the Stoics in Greece and Rome, Socrates in 
Athens, the saints in Judea, Alfred the king, 
Shakspearc the poet, Newton the philosopher, 
the perccivcr and obcycr of truth, — than the 
foolish and sensual millions around them ! So 
that, wherever a true man appears, everything 
usually reckoned great dwarfs itself; he is the 
only great event, and it is easy to lift him into 
a mythological personage. 

Then the next step in the series is the equiva- 
lence of the soul to Nature. I said that one of 
the distinctions of our century has been the de- 
votion of cultivated men to natural science. The 
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benefits thence derived to the arts and to civil- 
ization are signal and immense. They are felt 
in navigation, in agriculture, in manufactures, in 
astronomy, in mining md in war. But over all 
their utilities, I must hold their chief value to be 
metaphysical. The chief value is not the useful 
powers he obtained, but the test it has been of 
the scholar. He has accosted this immeasur- 
able Nature^and got clear answers. He undcr- 
. stood what he read. He found agreement with 
himself. It taught him anew the reach of the 
human mind, and that it was citizen of the uni- 
verse.* 

The first quality we know in matter is cen- 
trility, — we call it gravity, — which holds the 
universe together, which remains pure and inde- 
stnicdble in each mote is in masses and planets, 
and from each atom rays outiUimitablc influence. 
To this material essence answers Truth, in the 
intellectual world, — Truth, whose centre is 
everywhere and its circumference nowhere,whose 
existence we cannot disimaginc; the soundness 
and health of things, against which no blow can 
be struck but it recoils on the striker ; Truth, 
on whose side we always heartily are. And the 
first measure of a mind is its centrality, its capac- 
ity of truth, and its adhesion to iL 
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When the correlation of the sciences was an- 
nounced by Oersted ' and his colleagues, it was 
no surprise ; we were found already prepared for 
it. The fact stated accorded with the auguries 
or divinattons of the human mind. Thus, if we 
should analyze Newton's discovery, we should 
say that if it had not been anticipated by him, it 
would not have been found. We are told that 
in posting his books, after the French had mea- 
sured on the earth a degree of the meridian, when 
he saw that his theoretic results were approxi- 
mating that empirical one, his hand shook^ the 
figures danced, and he was so agitated that he 
was forced to call in an assistant to finish the 
computation. Why agitated? — but because, 
when he saw, in the fall of an apple to the 
ground, the fall of the earth to the sun, of the 
sun and of all suns to the centre, that percep- 
tion was accompanied by the spasm of delight by 
which the intellect greets a fact more immense 
still, a fact really universal, — holding in intel- 
lect as in matter, in morals as in intellect, — that 
atom draws to atom throughout Nature, and 
tmth to truth throughout spirit? His law was 
only a particular of the more universal law of 
centrality. Every law in Nature, as gravity, cen- 
tripetence, repulsion, polarity, undulation, has a 
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counterpart in the intellect. The lawa above arc 
aisters of the laws below.' Shall we study the 
mathematics of the sphere, and not Its causal es- 
sence also ? Nature is a fable whose moral blazes 
through it.' There is no use in Copernicus if 
the robust periodicity of the solar system docs 
not show its equal perfection in the mental 
sphere, the periodicity, the compensator)' errors, 
the grand reactions. I shall never believe that 
centrifiigence and centripetence balance, unless 
mind heats and meliorates, as welt as the sur- 
face and soil of the globe. 

On this power, this all-dissolving unity, the 
emphasis of heaven and earth is lud. Nature 
is brute but as this soul quickens it; Nature, 
always the effect, mind the flowing cause. Na- 
ture, we find, is ever as is our sensibility ; it 
is hostile to ignorance, — plastic, transparent, 
delightful, to knowledge.^ Mind carries the law ; 
history is the slow and atomic unfolding. All 
things admit of this extended sense, and the 
universe at last is only prophetic, or, shall we 
say, symptomatic, of vaster interpretation and 
results. Nature is an enormous system, but in 
mass and in particle curiously available to the 
humblest need of the little creature that walks 
on the earth ! * The Immeasurableness of Nature 
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is not more istounding chzn hti power to githcr 
all her omntpoeence into a nuuiageabie rod or 
wedge, bringing it co a hair-point for the ere and 
hand of the philosopher. 

Here stretches out of sight, out of conception 
even, this vast Nature, daunting, bewildering^ 
but all penetrable, all sclf-nmi]ar; an unbroken 
unity, and the mind of man is a key to the whole. 
He finds that the universe, as Newton said, was 
" made at one cast ; " the mass is like the atom, 
— the same 'chemistry, gravity and conditions. 
The asteroids arc the chips of an old star, and 
a meteoric stone is a chip of an asteroid. As 
language is in the alphabet, so is entire Nature, 
the play of all its laws, in one atom. The good 
wit finds the law from a single observation,-^ 
the law, and its limitations, and its correspond- 
ences, — as the ^mer finds his cattle by a 
footprint. " State the sun, and you state the 
planets, and conversely." 

Whilst its power is offered to his hand, its laws 
to his science, not less its beaut}- speaks to his 
taste, imagination and sentiment. Nature is 
sanative, refining, elevating. How cunningly she 
hides every wrinkle of her inconceivable anti- 
quity under roses and violets and morning dew I 
Every inch of the mountains is scarred by un- 
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imaginable convulsions, yet the new day is pur- 
ple with the bloom of youth and love. ' Look: 
out into the July night and see the broad belt 
of silver flamewhich flashes up the half of heaven, 
fresh and delicate as the bonfires of the meadow- 
flies. Yet the powers of numbers cannot compute 
its enormous age, lasting as space and time, em- 
bosomed in timeand space. And time and space, 
— what are they ? Our first problems, which we 
ponder all our lives through, and leave where 
we found them ; whose outrunning immensity, 
the old Greeks believed, astonished the gods 
themselves ; of whose dizzy vastitudes all the 
worlds of God are a mere dot on the margin ; 
impossible to deny, impossible to believe. Yet 
the moral element in man counterpoises this 
dismaying immensity and bereaves tt of terror. 
The highest flight to which the muse of Horace 
ascended was in that triplet of lines in which he 
described the souls which can calmly confront the 
sublimity of Nature : — 

"Hunc solera, et Stellas, et decedentia cerds 

Tcnipon momentit, sant ^lu forTnldine nulla 

Imbuii spcciant."' 

The sublime point of experience is the value 
of a sufficient man. Cube this value by the meet- 
ing of two such, of two or more such, who under- 
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stand and 



each other, and 



have 



k^ganizcd 



support each other, and you have or- 
victory. At any rime, it only needs the 
contemporaneous appearance of a few superior 
and attractive men to give a new and noble turn 
CO the public mind. 

The benefactors we have indicated were excep- 
tional men, and great because exceptional. The 
question which the present age urges with in- 
creasing emphasis, day by day, is> whether the 
high qualities which distinguished them can be 
imparted. The poet Wordsworth asked, "What 
one is, why may not millions be?" Why not? 
Knowledge exists to be imparted. Curiosity is 
lying in wait for every secret. The inquisitive- 
ness of the child to hear runs to meet the eager- 
ness of the parent to explain. The air does not 
rush to fill a vacuum with Ruch speed as the mind 
to catch the expected fact. Every artist was first 
an amateur. The car outgrows the tongue, is 
sooner ripe and perfect ; but the tongue is always 
learning to say what the ear has taught it, and 
the hand obeys the same lesson. 

There is anything but humiliation in the hom- 
age men pay to a great man ; it is sympathy, love 
of the same things, effort to reach them, — the 
expression of their hope of what they shall be- 
come when the obstructions of their mal-forma- 
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tion and mal -education shall be trained away. 
Great men shall not tmpoverish, but enrich us. 
Great men, — the age goes on their credit; but 
all the rest, when their wires are continued and 
not cut, can do as signal things, and in new parts 
of Nature. " No angeJ in his heart acknowledges 
any one superior to himself but the Lord alone." 
There is not a person here present to whom 
omens that should astonish have not predicted 
his future, have not uncovered his past. The 
dreams of the night supplement by their divina- 
tion the imperfect experiments of the day.' 
Every soliciting instinct is only a hint of a coming 
fact, as the air and water that hang invisibly 
around us hasten to become solid in the oak and 
the animal. But the recurrence to high sources 
is rare. In our daily intercourse, we go with the 
crowd, lend ourselves to low fears and hopes, 
become the victims of our own arts and imple- 
ments, and disuse our resort to the Divine oracle. 
It is only in the sleep of the soul that we help 
ourselves by so many ingenious crutches and 
machineries. What is the use of telegraphs ? 
What of newspapers? To know in each social 
crisis how men feel in Kansas, in California, the 
wise man w^ta for no malls, reads no telegrams. 
He asks his own heart. If they are made as he 
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is, if they breathe the like air, eat of the s 
wheat, have wives and children, he knows that] 
their joy or resentment rises to the same f 
as his own. The inviolate soul is in perpetual 
telegraphic communication with the Source of 
events, has earlier information, a private de- 
spatch, which relieves him of the terror which 
presses on the rest of the community. 

The foundation of culture, as of character, is 
at last the moral sentiment. This is the fountain 
of power, preserves its eternal newness, draws its 
own rent out of every novelty in science. Science 
corrects the old creeds ; sweeps away, with every 
new perception, our infantile catechisms, and ne- 
cessitates a ^th commensurate wtth the grander 
orbits and universal laws which it discloses. Yet 
it does not surprise the moral sentiment. That 
was older, and aw^Ced expectant these larger 
insights. 

The afltcrions are the wings by which the 
intellect launches on the void, and is borne 
across it Great love is the inventor and ex- 
pander of the frozen powers, the feathers frozen! 
to our sides.' It was the conviction of Plato, of 
Van Helmont, of Pascal, of Swedenhorg, that 
piety is an essential condition of science, that 
great thoughts come from the heart. It happen 
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sometimes that poets do not believe their own 
poeuy ; they are so much the !ess poets. But 
great men are sincere. Great men are they who 
see that spiritual is stronger than any material 
force, that thoughts rule the world. No hope 
so bright but is the beginning of its own ful- 
filment. Every generalization shows the way to 
a larger. Men say, Ah ! if a man could impart- 
his talent, instead of his performance, what moun- 
tains of guineas would be paid ! Yes, but in the 
measure of his absolute veracity he does impart 
it. When he does not play a part, does not wish 
to shine, — when he talks to men with the un- 
restrained frankness which children use with each 
other, he communicates himself, and not his 
vanity. All vigor is contagious, and when wc 
see creation wc also begin to create. Depth of 
character, height of genius, can only find nour- 
ishment in this soil. The miracles of genius 
always rest on profound convictions which 
refuse to be analyzed. Enthusiasm is the leaping 
lightning, not to be measured by the horse-power 
of the understanding. Hope never spreads her 
golden wings but on unfathomable seas. The 
same law holds for the intellect as for the will. 
When the will is absolutely surrendered to the 
moral sentiment, that is virtue ; when the wit is 
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surrendered to intellectual truth, that is genius. 
Talent for talent's sake is a bauble and a show. 
Talent working with joy in the cause of universal 
truth lifts the possessor to new power as a bene- 
fiictor. I know well to what assembly of edu- 
cated, reflecting, successful and powerful persons 
1 speak. Yours is the part of those who have 
received much. It is an old legend of just men, 
NohUsse oblige; or, superior advantages bind 
you to larger generosity. Now I conceive that, 
in this economical world> where c\'ery drop and 
every crumb is husbanded, the transcendent 
powers of mind were not meant to be misused. 
The Divine Nature carries on its administration 
by good men. Here you are set down, scholars 
and idealists, as in a barbarous age ; amidst 
insanity, to calm and guide it; amidst fools 
and blind, to see the right done ; among violent 
proprietors, to check self-interest, stone-blind 
and stone-deaf, by considerations of humanity to 
the workman and to his child ; amongst angry 
politicians swelling with self-esteem, pledged to 
parties, pledged to clients, you are to make valid 
the lai^e considerations of equity and good sense; 
under bad governments to force on them, by 
your persistence, good laws. Around that im- 
movable persistency of yours, statesmen, l^is- 
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iatures, must revolve, denying you, but not less 
forced to obey. 

We wish to put the ideal rules into practice, 
to offer liberty instead of chains, and see whether 
liberty will not disclose its proper checks ; be- 
lieving that a free press will prove safer than the 
censorship ; to ordain free trade, and believe 
that it will not bankrupt us ; universal suffrage, 
believing that it will not carry us to mobsj or 
back to kings again. 1 believe that the checks 
are as sure as the springs. It is thereby that 
men are great and have great allies. And who 
are the al lies ? Rude opposition, apathy, slander, 
— even these. Difficulties exist to be sur- 
mounted. The great heart will no more com- 
plain of the obstructions that make success hard, 
than of the iron walls of the gun which hinder 
the shot from scattering. It was walled round 
with iron tube with that purpose, to g^ve it irre- 
sistible force in one direction. A strenuous soul 
hates cheap successes. It is the ardor of the 
assailant that makes the vigor of the defender. 
The great arc not tender at being obscure, de- 
spised, insulted. Such only feel themselves in 
adverse fortune. Strong men greet war, tempest, 
hard times, which search till they find resistance 
and bottom. They wish, as Findar said, " to 
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tread the floors of hell, with necessities as hard 
as iron." ' Periodicity, reaction, are laws of mind 
as well as of matter. Bad kings and governors 
help us, if only they are bad enough. In Eng- 
land, it was the game-laws which exasperated the 
farmers to carry the Reform Bill. It was what 
we call plantation manners which drove peaceable 
forgiving New England to emancipation with- 
out phrase. In the Rebellion, who were our 
best allies ? Always the enemy. The commu- 
nity of scholars do not know their own power, 
and dishearten each other by tolerating political 
baseness in their members. Now nobody doubts 
the power of manners, or that wherever high 
sodety exists it is very well able to exclude pre- 
tendera. The intruder finds himself uncomfort- 
able, and quickly departs to his own gang. 

It has been our misfortune that the politics 
of America have been often immoral. It has 
had the worst effect on character. We arc a 
complaisant, forgiving people, presuming, per- 
haps, on a feeling of strength. But it is not by 
easy virtue, where the public is concerned, that 
heroic results are obtained. We have suffered 
our young men of ambition to play the game of 
politics and take the immoral side without loss 
of caste, — to come and go without rebuke. 
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But that kind of loose association docs not leave 
a man his own master. He cannot go from the 
good to the evil at pleasure, and then back 
again to the good. There is a text in Sweden- 
boi^ which tells in figure the plain truth. He 
saw in vision the angels and the devils ; but 
these two companies stood not fece to fiice and 
hand in hand, but foot to foot, — these perpen- 
dicular up, and those perpendicular down.' 

Brothers, I draw new hope from the atmo- 
sphere wc breathe to-day, from the healthy senti- 
ment of the American people, and from the 
avowed aims and tendencies of the educated class. 
The age has new convictions. We know that id 
certain historic periods there have been times of 
negation, — a decay of thought, and a consequent 
national decline ; that in France, at one time, 
there was almost a repudiation of the moral sen- 
timent in what is called, by distinction, society, 
— not a believer within the Church, and almost 
not a theist out of it. In England the like 
spiritual disease affected the upper class in the 
time of Charles II., and down into the reign 
of the Georges. But it honorably disringuishcs 
the educated class here, that they believe in the 
succor which the heart yields to the intellect, 
and draw greatness from its inspirations. And 
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when I say the educated class, I know what a 
benignant breadth that word has, — new in the 
world, — reaching millions instead of hundreds. 
And more, when I look around me, and con- 
sider the sound material of which the cultivated 
class here is made up, — what high personal 
worth, what love of men, what hope, is joined 
with rich informadon and practical power, and 
that the most distinguished by genius and culture 
are in this class of bene^ctors, — I cannot dis- 
trust this great knighthood of virtue, or doubt 
that the interests of science, of letters, of politics 
and humanity, are safe. I think their hands are 
strong enough to hold up the Republic. I read 
the promise of better times and of greater men. 
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Go transmute crime to wisdom> learn to stem 
The vice of Japhet by the thought of Shem. 



God 00)7 hmr Iioir Sn£ (fined; 
RcMCi he air, and dnnk the wind. 
As JchlediGn old and gnr. 
He iwaiicd to bs>k, to dieam and pl^ 
Wnluait luiiutu' nope or lev 

I HMH Still to fW^^f ^ alt! Jl^ ^^f 

And pau the bnnni^ nniinia''tiinc 
III tnc puD-grore whh a rhfme; 
HecdKtt tbat each niiiiiiiig ironl 
Trba and ages ovoheaid: 
ThoK idle catdaa told the laws 
Hddii!^ Natnre to her 1 
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To Baron von Hammer Purgstall, who 
died in Vienna in 1856, we owe our best 
knowledge of the Persians.' He has translated 
into German, besides the Divan of Hafiz, 
specimens of two hundred poets who wrote 
during a period of five and a half centuries, from 
A. D. 1050 to 1600. The seven masters of the 
Persian Parnassus — Firdusi, Enweri, Nisami, 
Jelaleddin, Saadi, Hafiz and Jami — have ceased 
to be empty names ; and others, like Ferideddin 
Attar and Omar Khayyam, promise to rise in 
Western estimation. That for which mainly 
books exist is communicated in these rich ex- 
tracts. Many qualities go to make a good tele- 
scope, — as the largeness of the field, facility 
of sweeping the meridian, achromatic purity of 
lenses, and so forth ; but the one eminent value 
is the space- penetrating power ; and there are 
many virtues in books, but the essential value 
is the adding of knowledge to our stock by the 
record of new facts, and, better, by the record 
of intuitions which distribute ^cts, and are the 
formulas which supersede all histories. 

Oriental life and society, especially in the 
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Southern nations, stand in violent contrast wii 
the multitudinous detail, the secular stabilit 
and the vast average of comfort of the Wcstci 
nations. Life in the East is fierce, short, hazan 
ous, and in extremes. Its elements are few an 
simple, not exhibiting the long range and undi 
lation of European existence, but rapidly read 
ing the best and the worst. The rich feed c 
fruits and game, — the poor, on a watermelon 
peel. All or nothing is the genius of Orient 
life. Favor of the Sultan, or his displeasure, 
a question of Fate. A war is undertaken for 1 
epigram or a distich, as in Europe for a duch 
The prolific sun and the sudden and rank pleni 
which his heat engenders, make subsistence eaa 
On the other side, the desert, the simoon, t! 
mirage, the lion and the plague endanger it,ar 
life hangs on the contingency of a skinofwat 
more or less. The very geography of old Pe 
sia showed these contrasts. *' My father's en 
pirc," sjud Cyrus to Xenophon, '* is so large th 
people perish with cold at one extremity whil 
they are suffocated with heat at the other." Tl 
temperament of the people agrees with this li 
in extremes. Religion and poetry are all the 
civilization. The religion teaches an inexorab 
Destiny. It distinguishes only two days in eat 
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man's history, — his birthday, called /A? Day of 
the Loty and the Day of Judgment, Courage and 
absolute submission to what is appointed him 
are his virtues. 

The favor of the climate, making subsistence 
easy and encouraging an outdoor life, allows to 
the Eastern nationsahighlyinteJlectual organiza- 
tion, — leaving out of view, at present, the genius 
of the Hindoos (more Oriental in every sense), 
whom no people have surpassed in the grandeur 
of their ethical statement. The Persians and 
the Arabs, with great leisure and few books, are 
exquisitely sensible to the pleasures of poetry. 
Layard has given some details of the effect which 
the impravvisatari produced on the children of 
the desert. " When the bard improvised an 
amatory ditty, the young chief's excitement was 
almost beyond control. The other Bedouins 
were scarcely less moved by these rude measures, 
which have the same kind of effect on the wild 
tribes of the Persian mountains. Such verses, 
chanted by their self-taught poets or by the girls 
of their encampment, will drive warriors to the 
combat, fearless of death, or prove an ample 
reward on their return from the dangers of the 
ghazon, or the fight The excitement they pro- 
duce exceeds that of the grape. He who would 
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understand the influence of the Homeric ballads 
in the heroic ages should witness the cflict 
which similar compositions have upon the wild 
nomids of the East." Elsewhere he &dds> 
"Poetry and flowers are the wine and spirits of 
the Arab ; a couplet is equal to a bottle, and a 
rose to a dram, without the evil effect of cither." ' 
The Persian poetry rests on a mythology 
whose few legends are connected with the Jew- 
ish history ajid the anterior traditions of the 
Pentateuch. The principal figure in the allusions 
of Eastern poetry is Solomon. Solomon had 
three talismans : first, the signet-ring by which 
he commanded the spirits, on the stone of which 
was engraven the name of God; second, the glass 
in which he saw the secrets of his enemies and 
the causes of all things, figured ; the third, the 
cast wind, which was his horse. His counsellor 
was Simorg, king of birds, the all-wise fowl who 
had lived ever since the beginning of the world, 
and now lives alone on the highest summit of 
Mount Kaf. No fowler has taken hlm,and none 
now living has seen him. By him Solomon was 
taught the language of birds, so that he heard 
secrets whenever he went into his gardens.' 
When Solomon travelled, his throne wis placed 
on a carpet of green silk, of a length and breadth 
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sufficient for all his army to stand upon, — men 
placing themselves on his right hand, and the 
spirits on his left. When all were in order, the 
ease wind, at his command, cook up the carpet 
and transported it with all that were upon it, 
whither he pleased, — the army of birds at the 
same time flying overhead and forming a canopy 
to shade them from the sun. It is related that 
when the Queen of Sheba came to visit Solomon, 
he had built, against her arrival, a palace, of which 
the floor or pavement was of glass, laid over 
running water, in which fish were swimming. 
The Queen of Sheba was deceived thereby, and 
raised her robes, thinking she was to pass through 
the water. On the occasion of Solomon's mar- 
riage, all the beasts, laden with prcscnts,appearcd 
before his throne. Behind them all came theanc, 
with 3 blade of grass : Solomon did not despise 
the gift of the ant. Asaph, the vizier, at a cer- 
tain time, lost the seal of Solomon, which one 
of the Dews or evil spirits found, and, govern- 
ing in the nameof Solomon, deceived the people. 
Firdusi,' the Persian Homer, has written In 
the Shah Nameh the annals of the febulous 
and heroic kings of the country : of Karun (the 
Persian Crtcsus), the immeasurably rich gold- 
maker, who, with all his treasures, lies buried 
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30C 6cT toin the Prranuds, in the sea vhich ban 
h5s =aisc; of Junschid, ±e bo^er of demons, 
viiase rce= ^xsred sercn hucdrec Tears ; erf* Kai 
Kacs, i= Those palace, boilt br decKHis on Al- 
borz, gc-l-d a=d silrer aad precocs stcues woe 
csed so Izrish^T rhar in cie bc:"aacT pcodoced 
bf their ax=^ed emxt, cig^t asd car a ppe al ed 
die same; ot AfrasiTab. $:roze as an elephant 
vfaoK shadow cxrendsd for =iles, vhose heart 
was boonaoos as the ocean and his hands Eke 
the docids whes rain tails to giladdcn die earth.' 
The crocodivs in the roUi=g stream had no saictr 
from AtaKvab. Yet whcs he cane to f^t 
against the generals of Kazis, he was bet an insect 
in the grasp of R=5:c=:, who serzcd tun hr the 
^rdlc and dragged h:gi nom his hone. RBStem 
feh such anger ar ^x am^ance of die King of 
Mazindezan that ererr hair on his bodr sorted 
np Eke a qiear. The gripe of his haad cracked 
the sncws of an enanr. 

These legends, «i:h Chiser, die fecnacn of 
Ef^ Tcba, die tree of life: dte romaaces of die 
lores c€ Leila and Medschnnn, of Cbosnt and 
Schitin, and those c^ die nightingale tbr die rose ; 
peari-crring, and die Tirmes cf gena ; dse cohof. 
a cosmetic by which pearls anc ercfccows ir* 
isdcHbtr stained blacx, the bJdcer in which 
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musk is brought, the down of the lip, the mole 
on the cheek, the eyelash ; lilies, roses, tulips 
and jasmines, — make the staple imagery of 
Persian odes. 

The Persians have epics and tales, but, for 
the most part, they affect short poems and epi- 
grams. Gnomic verses, rules of life conveyed in 
a lively image, especially in an image addressed 
to the eye and contained in a single stanza, were 
always current in the East ; and if the poem is 
long, it is only a string of unconnected verses. 
They use an inconsecutivenes.s quite alarming to 
Western logic, and the connection between the 
stanzas of their longer ode& is much like that 
between the refrain of our old English ballads — 

" The gun shines (air on Csrlisle w«!l " — 

or 

" The mn it nuneth every day " — 

and the main story. 

Take, as specimens of these gnomic verses, 
the following : — 

" The secret that should not be blawn 
Not one of thy nmion muse know; 
You mny padlock the gate of a town. 
But never the mouth oft foe." 

or this of Omar Khayyam : — 
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" On earth's wide thoroogh&ret below 
Two only men contented go: 
Who knows what 's right and what 's foiUd, 
And he from whom is knowledge hid." 

Here is a poem on a melon, by Adsched of 
Meru : — 

<■ Color, taste and smetl, imaragdus, sugar and muik. 
Amber for the tongue, for the eye a picture rare. 
If you cut the fruit in slices, every slice a crescent 6ir, 
If you leave it whole, the fiill harvest moon is there." 

Hafiz is the prince of Persian poets, and in his 
extraordinary gifts adds to some of the attributes 
of Pindar, Anacreon, Horace and Burns, the in- 
sight of a mystic, that sometimes affords a deeper 
glance at Nature than belongs to either of these 
bards. He accosts all topics with an easy audac- 
ity. " He only," he says, "is fit for company, 
who knows how to prize earthly happiness at 
the value of a night-cap. Our father Adam sold 
Paradise for two kernels of wheat ; then blame 
me not, if I hold it dear at one grapestone." 
He says to the Shah, " Thou who rulest after 
words and thoughts which no ear has heard and 
no mind has thought, abide firm until thy 
young destiny tears off his blue coat from the 
old graybeard of the sky." He says, — 
" I batter the wheel of heaven 
When it rolls not rightly byj 
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I am noi one of the snivellers 
Who fall ihereon and die." 
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The rapidity 'of his turns is always surprising 
us : — 

" Sec how the roses turn! 

Bring wine to quench the fire! 
Alas ! the AaniCii come up with OBj 
We perish with derire." 

After the manner of his nation, he abounds 
in pregnant sentences which might be engraved 
on a sword-blade and almost on a ring. 

*'In honor dies he to whutn the great seems ever 
wonderful." 

*' Here is the sum, that, when one door opens^ an- 
other shuts." 

" On every side is an ambush laid by the robber- 
troops of circumstance; hence it is that the horseman 
of life urges on his courser at headlong speed," 

"The earth is a host who murders hi.s guests." 
" Good is what goes on the road of Nature. On 
the straight way the traveller never misses." 

" Alas ! oil now I had not known 
My gmdc ind Fonune*i guide are one." 

" The undcrtunding's copper eoin 
Coaod not with the gold of love." 

" 'T ii writ on ?arsdiie't gate, 
* Woe to the dupe th« yields to Fitc ! ' " 
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"Tbe world k a bride n^xrbly dnsicd; — 
Who wcdi ha for dowry most pav his aooL" 

" Look the knoti <^ the heart; nercr think tm thy &tt: 
No Eodid hu yet disentuigted thst nurl." 
" There leiidet in the grieving 
A poixm to kiD; 
Beware to go near them 
'T i) pestilent still." 

Harems and wine-shops only give him a new 

ground of observation, whence to draw somc- 

times a deeper moral than regulated sober life 

affords, and this is foreseen : — 

" I will be dnmk and down with wine; 
Treasures we find in a mined house." 

Riot, he thinks, can snatch from the deeply 
hidden lot the veil that covers it : ' — 

" To be wise the dull brain so earnestly throbs. 
Bring bands of wine for the stupid head." 
" The Builder of heaven 

Hath sundered the earth. 
So that no footway 
Leads out of it forth. 

" On turnpikes of wonder 

Wine leads the mind forth. 
Straight, adcwise and upward. 
West, southward and north. 

" Stands the vault adamantiDC 
Until the Doomsday; 
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The wine-cup shall feiTy 
Thee o'er it aWav." 
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That hardihood and self-equality of every 
sound nature, which result from the feeling that 
the spirit in him is entire and as good as the 
world, which entitle the poet to speak with au- 
thority, and make him an object of interest and 
his every phrase and syllable significant, arc in 
Hafiz, and abundantly fortify and ennoble his 
tone. 

His was the fluent mind in which every 
thought and feeling came readily to the lips. 
*' Loo&e the knots of the heart," he says. We 
absorb elements enough, but have not leaves 
and lungs for healthy perspiration and growth. 
An air of sterility, of incompetence to their 
proper aims, belongs to many who have both 
experience and wisdom. But a large utterance, a 
river that makes its own shores, quick perception 
and corresponding expression, a constitution to 
which every morrow is a new day, which is equal 
to the needs of life, at once tender and bold, 
with great arteries, — this generosity of ebb and 
How satisfies, and we should be willing to die 
when our rime comes, having had our swing and 
gratification. The difference is not so much in 
the quality of men's thoughts as in the power 
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of uttering them. What is pent and smouldered. 
in the dumb actor, is not pent in the poet, but: 
passes over into new form, at once relief and 
creation,' 

The other merit of Hafiz is his intellectual 
liberty, which is a certificate of profound thought.J 
We accept the religions and politics into which' 
we fall, and it is only a few delicate spirits who 
are sufficient to see thai the whole web of con- 
vention is the imbecility of those whom it en- 
tangles, — that the mind suffers noreli^on and 
no empire but its own. It indicates this respect 
to absolute truth by the use it makes of the 
symbols that are most stable and reverend, and 
therefore is always provoking the accusation of 
irreligion. 

Hypocrisy is the perpetual butt ofhis arrows : 

•' Let lu dnv* the cowl thnnigh the brook of wine." 

He tells his mistress that not the der^^sh, or the 
monk, but the lover, has in his heart the spirit 
which makes the ascetic and the saint; and cer- 
tainly not their cowls and mummeries but her 
glances can impart to him the fire and virtue 
needful for such self-denial. Wrong shall not 
be wrong to Hafiz for the name's sake. A law 
or statute is to him what a fence is to a nimble 
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school-boy, — a temptation for a jump. " Wc 
would do nothing but good, else would shame 
come to us on the day when the soul must hie 
hence; and should they then deny us Paradise, 
the Houris themselves would forsake that and 
come out to ua." 

His complete intellectual emancipation he 
communicates to the reader. There is no exam- 
ple of such facility of allusion, such use of all 
materials. Nothing is too high, nothing coo low 
for his occasion. He fears nothing, he stops for 
nothing. Love is a leveller, and Allah becomes 
a groom, and heaven a closet, in his daring 
hymns to his mistress or to his cupbearer. This 
boundless charter is the right of genius. 

"We do not wish to strew sugar on bottled 
spiders, or try to make mystical divinity out of 
the Song of Solomon, much less out of the erotic 
and bacchanalian songs of Hafiz. Hafiz himself 
is determined to defy all such hypocritical inter- 
pretation, and tears off his turban and throws it 
at the head of the meddling dervish, and throws 
his glass after the turban. But the love or the 
wine of Hafiz is not to be confounded with 
vulgar debauch. It is the spirit in which the 
song is written that imports, and not the topics. 
Hafiz praises wine, roses, maidens, boys, birds. 
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mornings and music, to give vent to his im- 
mense hilarity and sympathy with every form 
of beauty and joy ; and lays the emphasis on 
these to mark his scorn of sanctimony and base 
prudence. These are the natural topics and lan- 
guage of his wit and perceptton. But it is the 
play of wit and the joy of song that he loves ; 
and if you mistake him for a low rioter, he turns 
short on you with verses which express the pov- 
erty of sensual joys, and to ejaculate with equal 
fire the most unpalatable affirmations of heroic 
sentiment and contempt for the world. Some- 
times it is a glance from the height of thought, 
as thus : — 

" Bring wine ; for in the audicncc-hafl of iTic souVs 
in <)e pen deuce, what is scxiiinel ur SuUan.' what is the 
wise man or the intoxicated ? ** 

And sometimes his feast, fcasters and world are 
only one pebble more in the eternal vortex and 
revolution of Fate : — 

" I am: what I sin 

My diat will l>e tgaia." 

A saint might lend an ear to the riotous fun oi 
Falstaff ; for it is not created to excite the ani- 
mal appetites, but to vent the joy of a supernal 
intelligence. In alt poetry, Pindar's rule holds, 
— (Tweroic (fnovftj it speaks to the intelligent; 
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and Hafiz is a. poet for poecs> whether he write, 
as sometimes, with a parrot's, or, as at other 
times, with an eagle's quill.' 

Every song of Hafiz affords new proof of the 
unimportance of your subject to success, pro- 
vided only the treatment be cordial. In general 
what is more tedious than dedications or pane- 
gyrics addressed to grandees ? Yet in the Divan 
you would not skip them, since his muse seldom 
supports him better: — 

" What lovelier form* thingj wear. 
Now that the Shah cornea back! " 

And again: — 

"Thy foe* (o hunt, thy envierR to stritc down, 
PoLiei Aicturui aloli morning and evening hit spear." 

It is told of Hafiz, that, when he had written 
a compliment to a handsome youth, — 

*• Take my heart in ihy hanJ, O bcamiiul boy of Shiraz! 
I wouM give for the inolc on thy check Sanurouid ud 
Buchara!" — 

the verses came to the cars of Timour in his 
palace. Timour taxed Hafiz with treating disre- 
spectfully his two cities, to raise and adorn which 
he had conquered nations. Hahz replied, " Alas, 
my lord, if 1 had not been so prodigal, 1 had 
not been so poor ! " 
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The Persians had a mode of estabUshing capf- 
rigfat the most secure of any oontxivuice widi 
which we are acquainted. Thelawof the^AAix&, 
or shorter ode, rcqaiies that the poet insert his 
name in the last stanza. Almost crety one c£ 
seven! hondreds c^ poems of Hafiz contains his 
name thus interworen mwe or less closely with 
the subject of the piece. Itisitselfattstofskill, 
as this self-naming b not quite easy. We f cme m - 
ber but two or three examples in English poetry : 
that of Chaucer, in the House of Fame ; Jon- 
son's epitaph on his son, — 

" Ben JoBKm hia bex piece of poetty; " 
and Cowley's, — 

"The mehndioly Cowley kf." 

But it is easy to Hafiz. It gives him the oppor- 
tunity of the most playful self-assertion, always 
gracefully, sometimes almost in the fiin of Fal- 
staff, sometimes with feminine delicacy. He tells 
us, " The angels in heaven were lately learning 
his last pieces." He says, " The fishes shed 
their pearls, out of desire and longing as soon as 
the ship of Hafiz swims the deep." 

" Out of the Eut, and oat of the West, bo nun Dndentuidj 
me; 
O, the hap[»er I, who confide to none bat the wind! 
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This morning hcani I how the \yic of ihc stars resounded, 
' Sweeter tones have we he»td from Haliz ! ' " 

Again, — 

" I heard the harp of the planet Venus, and it said 
in the early mornijig, » I am the disciple of the sweet- 
voiced Hafiz I ' " 

And again, — 

*^ When Hafiz sings, the angels hearken, and Anai- 
tis, the leader of the starry host, calls even the Messiah 
in heaven out to the dance." 

"Ko one has unvailed thoughts like Hafi2i, since 
the locks of the World-bride were first curled." 

" Only he despises the verse of Hafiz who is not 
himself by nature noble." 

But we must try to give some of these poetic 
flourishes the metrical form which they seem to 
require : — 

" Fit for the Pieiads' aztiic chord 
The aongs I tung, the pcarli I bored." 

Another : — 

'* I hive no hoarded lre««irc. 
Yet have I rich concenti 
The Hret liom Allah to the Shab. 
The lost to Haliz went." 

Another : — 

•• High heart, O Hiflz ! though not thine 
Fine gold and ulrcr ore; 
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Mo? w(V!& » tftee the ^ tf ai^ 

And :iK cev ioaiJic bor;.'* 

Again: — 

•• O Hifiz I ipak aat<d ikf weeii 
Arc ooc Aac v«ia ddne f 

Tltoi C dte poea nc apeed, 
3o nm on IcH repine 

He asserts his dignitr ss tnrd and iittfared 
man of his people. To the Tizierretnmii^ from 
Mecca he says, — 

** Boost not rashly, prince of piIgniiis,of th^ fcrtane. 
Thou hast indeed seen the temple ; but I, tbe Lard of 
the temple. Nor has anj man Iwfal*** from the moafc- 
bladder of the merchant or ftom the mnskf mo n i h^ 
wind that sweet air which I am pexmitteit Co breathe 
every hour of the day." 

And with still more vigor in the following lines : 

" Of: luTc I said, I mv it once mote, 
I, a wmderer, do not stnr Brxn mrxi£ 
I am X kind of parrot; the mmor is hoIdcD tn me: 
W}ui the Ecenul ixfs, I saaDnxtiag mrf agaa, 
Gire me what 70a will; I at diiades n kmo. 
And according to tny food I grow and I pre^ 
Scorn me not, bat know I bare the pearl. 
And am only leeking one to i e tq >e it." 

And his claim has been admitted from the first. 
The muleteers and camel-drivers, on their way 
through the desert, sing snatches of his songs. 
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not so much for the thought as for their joyful 
temper and tone; and the cultivated Persians 
know his poems by heart. Yet Hafiz does not 
appear to have set any great value on his songs, 
since his scholars collected them for the 6rst 
time after his death. 

In the following poem the soul Is figured as 
the Phcenix alighting on Tuba, the Tree of Life : 

" My phoenix loog ago secured 

His acit in the »ky-ratilc'a cope; 
!n the body's csge iminured. 
He wai wefuy of life's hope. 

" Round and round this heap of uhei 
Now flics the bird unajn. 
But in that oduroui niche of heaven 
Nestlu the bird again. 

" Once flees he upward, he wiit perch 
On Tuba's golden bough; 
His home is on thai fruited arch 
Which cooU the blest below. 

" If over this world of oura 

His wings my phoenix spread. 
How gracious falls on land snd sea. 
The soul-refreshing shadel 

'* Either world inhabits he. 

Sect oft below him planet* roll; 
His body is al) of air compact, 
OfAllah's love his soul." 
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Here is an ode which is said to be a favoriti 
Tnth all educated Persians : — 

" Come ! — the pilice of heaven rest* on sery [»llin» — 
Come, and bring me wine; our days are wind. 
I declare myKlTtbc slave of that maiculine loul 
Which ties and alliance on earth once forever renouncet. 
Told I thee yeater-morn how the Iris of heaven 
Brooght to me in my cup a gospel of joy J 

high-flying felcon! the Tree of Ufc is thy perch; 
This nook of grief fits thee ill for a nest. 

Hearken! they call to thee down from the ramparta of 
heaven; 

1 cannot divine what holds thee here in a net. 

t, too, have a counsel for thee; O, mark it and keep it. 

Since I received the same from the Master above: 

Seek not for ftith or for truth in a world of light-minded 
prls; 

A thousand suitors reckons this dangerous bride. 

Cumber thee not for the world, and this my precept forget 
not, 

'Tis but a toy that a vagabond sweetheart has left us. 

Accept whatever bc&lls; uncover thy brow from thy locks; 

Never to me nor to thee was option imparted; 

Nwher endurance nor truth belongs to the laugh of the 
rose. 

The loving nightingale mourns; — cause enow for mourn- 
ing;— 

Why envies the bird the streaming verses of Haliz i 

Know that a god bestowed on him eloquent speech." 

The cedar, the cypress, the palm, the oUve and 
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fig-tree, the birds that inhabit them, and the gar- 
den flowers, are never wanting in these musky 
verses, and arc always named with elfect. " The 
willows," he says, " bow tbcmseJves to every 
wind out of shame for their unfruitfiiiness," We 
may open anywhere on a floral catalogue. 

" By breath of bcdi of roaca drawn, 

1 found ihc grove in the momiDg pure, 
In th« concert of th« nighiingnlet 

My drunken brain to cure. 

"Wich unrelalCLl glance 

I loolicd the rone in the eye: 

The rase in the haur uf gloaming 

Flamed like « lamp hard-by. 

" She was of her beamy proud. 
And prouder of her youih. 
The while unto her Saming hcait 
The bulhul gave his truth. 

" The sweet nircis>u> cLoacd 

]t» eye, with pRMion pretied; 
The ruhpi out of eiivy burned 
Moica in their scarlet breast. 

*' The lilies white prolonged 

Their sworded tongue to the imellj 
The clustering anemones 
Their pretty secrets tell." 

Presently we have, — 

Till 
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" All day the rain 
Bathed the dark hyacbtha in rain. 
The flood may poor from mom till night 
Nor waih the pretty Indiana white." 

And so onward} through many a page. 

This picture of the first days of Spring, from 
Enwcri, seems to belong to Hafiz : — 

" O'er the garden water goes the wind alone 

To raip and to polish the cheek of the wave; 
The fire is quenched on the dear hearthstone, 
But it bums again on the tulips brave." 

Friendship is a favorite topic of the Eastern 
poets, and they have matched on this head the 
absoluteness of Montaigne. 

Hafiz says, — 

t* Thou learnest no secret until thou knowest friend- 
ship, since to the unsound no heavenly knowledge 
enters." 

Ibn Jemin writes thus : — 

" Whilst I disdain the populace, 
I find no peer in higher place. 
Friend is a word of royal tone. 
Friend is a poem all alone. 
Wisdom b like the elephant. 
Lofty and rare inhabitant: 
He dwells in deserts or in courts; 
With hucksters he has no resorts." 
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Jami ' says, — 

" A 6ieiid i* he, who, Iiu[uc«l at 1 foe. 

So mucli ihc kindlier showi him chao belore: 
Throvr stones >t him, or radcr javelins thitra', 
He Inuldi with Uqdc and stcd » finner floor." 

Of the amatory poetry of Hafiz we must be 
very sparing in our citations, though it forms the 
staple of the Divan. He has run through the 
whole gamut of passion, — from the sacred to 
the borders, and over the borders, of the pro- 
^ne. The same confusion of high and low, the 
celerity of flight and allusion which our colder 
muses forbid, is habitual to him. From the plain 
text — 

'* The chcmis! of love 

Will ihia perishing mould. 
Were it made out of mire. 
Transmute into gold " — 

he proceeds to the celebration of his passion ; 
and nothing in his religious or in his scientific 
traditions is too sacred or too remote to afford 
a token of his mistress. The Moon thought she 
knew her own orbit well enough ; but when she 
saw the curve on Zuleika's cheek, she was at a 
loss : — 

" And tbcc round Imes at drtwn 
My du-Unti'i lipt <^ut, 
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The voy Moon looks puzzled on. 

And heuutcs in doubt 
If the iweet curve thtt round* thy mouth 
Be not her true way to the South." 

His ingenuity never sleeps : — 

" Ah, could I hide me in my song, 
To kiss thy lips from which it flows! " 

and plays in a thousand pretty courtesies : — 

" Fair &11 thy solt heart! 

A good work wilt thou do ? 
O, pray for the dead 

Whom thine eyelashes slew! " 

And what a nest has he found for his bonny 
bird to take up her abode in ! — 

" They strew in the path of kings and ciars 
Jewell and gems of price: 
But for thy head I vn]\ pluck down stars. 
And pave thy way with eyes. 

" I hare sought for thee a costlier dome 

Than Mahmoud's palace high. 

And thou, returning, find thy home 

In the apple of Love's eye." 

Then we have all degrees of passionate aban- 
donment : — 

" I know this perilous love-lane 
No whither the traveller leads. 
Yet my &ncy the sweet scent of 
Thy tangled tresses feeds. 
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"In the midniglit of thy locks, 
I renounce the- day; 
In the ring of thy rose-Iips, 
My heart fbrgew to pny." 

itid sometimes his love rises to a religious sen- 
timent : — 

" Plunge in yon angiy waves, 
Renoandng doubt and care; 
The flowing of the seven broad icai 
Shall never wci thy hilr. 

" 2i Allah'i face on thee 

Bendbg viiih love benign. 
And thou not Ics* on Allah's eye 
O tairesiF turncst thine." 

We add to these fragments of Hafiz a few 
specimens from other poets. 



NISAMI 

" Whil« roiea Uoomed along the plain. 
The nightingale to the falcon taid, 

• Why, of all birds, must thou be dumb i 
With cloicd mouth thou uttcrcic, 
T^ou^h dyin^, no lui vrord to man. 
Yet ritt'it thou on the hand of prince*. 
And feedeit on the grou«e*» breast, 
Whilat I, who hundred thousand jeweli 
Squander in a linglc (one, 
Lo! I feed myself with worms. 
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And my dwelling is the thorn.* — 

The Ucon uuwered, * Be all ear: 

I, experienced in tSfuit, 

See fifty things, lay never one; 

Bnt thee the people prizes notf 

Who, dcnng nothing, uy'st ■ thousand. 

To me, appcHnted to the chase. 

The king's hand gives the groose'i breast; 

Whilst a chatterer like thee 

Must gnaw worms in the thorn. Farewell! ' " 

The following pass^^es exhibit the strong 
tendency of the Persian poets to contemplatiTe 
and religious poetry and to allegory. 



ENWERI 

BODY AND SOin. 

« A punter in China once painted a hall; — 
Such a web never hung on an emperor's wallj — 
One half from his brush with rich colors did run. 
The other he touched with a beam of the sun; 
So that all which delighted the eye in one side. 
The same, pomt for pciat, in the other replied. 
Id thee, iHend, that Tyrian chamber is found; 
Thine the star-pcnntbg-roof, and the base on the 

ground: 
Is one half depicted with colors less bright ? 
Beware that the counterpart blazes with light! " 
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IBN JEMIN 

" I read on the porch oi n pdacc bold 
In ■ purple tablet letters cut, — 
' A hoasc chough a million wincent old, 
A house of orth comet down ai lut; 
Then (juflrrjr ihy tlonci from the crystal All, 
And build the dome thtt shall not laU.' " 

" What need," cries the mystic Feisi, " of 
pilaces and tapestry ? What need even of a 
bed? 

" The eternal Watcher, who doth w«l« 
All night in die bady'i earthen diest, 
Will of thioc arms a pillow make. 
And a boltter of thy brewt." 

Ferideddin Attar wrote the Bird Conversa- 
tions, a mystical talc, in which the birds, coming 
together to choose their king* resolve on a pil- 
grimage to Mount Kaf, to pay their homage to 
the Simorg. From this poem, written five hun- 
dred years ago, we dte the following passage, as 
a proof of the identity of mysticism in all peri- 
ods. The tone is quite modern. In the fable, 
the birds were aoon weary of the length and 
difficulties of the way, and at last almost all gave 
out. Three only persevered, and arrived before 
the throne of the Simorg. 
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" TTic bird-«)ul w« aahxmed; 

Their body was quite umihiUted; 

They had cleaned themselrei from the dust. 

And were by the light ensouled. 

What was, and was not, — the Past, — 

Was wiped out from thdr breast. 

The sun from near-by beamed 

Clearest light into thnr soul; 

The resplendence of the Simoi^ beamed 

As one back from all three. 

They knew not, smazed, if they 

Were either this or that. 

They saw themselves all as Simoi^, 

Themselves in the eternal Simorg. 

When to the Simorg up they looked. 

They beheld him among themselves; 

And when they looked on each other. 

They mw themselves in the Simorg. 

A nngle look grouped the two parties, 
. The Simorg emerged, the Simorg vanished, 

This in that and that in this. 

As the world has never heard. 

So remained they, sunk in wonder, 

Tlioughtless in deepest thinking. 

And quite unconsdous of themselves. 

Speechless prayed they to the Highest 

To open this secret. 

And to unlock Thea and We. 

There came an answer without tongue. — 
* The Highest is a sun-mirror; 

Who comes to Him sees himself therdn. 
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Sen body and soul, and soul and body; 

When you came to the Simorg, 

Three therein appeared to you. 

And, had fifty of you come. 

So had you seen yourselves as many. 

Him has none of us yet seen. 

Ants see not the Pleiades. 

Can the gnat grasp with his teeth 

The body of the elephant ? 

What you see is He not; 

What you hear is He not. 

The valleys which you traverse. 

The actions which you perform. 

They lie under our treatment 

And among our properdes. 

You as three birds are amazed. 

Impatient, heartless, confused: 

Far over you am I raised. 

Since I am in act Simorg, 

Ye blot out my highest being. 

That ye may find yourselves on my throne ; 

Forever ye blot out yourselves. 

As shadows in the sun. Farewelll * " ' 



IX 
INSPIRATION 

That flowing river, which, out of rc^ni I sec not, poun for 
a season its streamt into me. 



" If with light head erect I nng. 

Though all the Musci lend thdr force. 
From my poor love of anythbg. 

The rene it weak and shallow aa itt tource. 

" But if with bended head I grope 
Oitcning behind me tor my wit. 
With &ith superior to hope. 

More anzioui to keep back than forward it, 

" Making my soul accomplice there 
Unto the flame my heart hath lit. 
Then will the verse forever wear, 

Tant cannot bend a line which God hath writ.** 

"Inspiration," Thokeau. 
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T was Watt who told King George III. that 
he dealt in an article of which kings were 
said to be fond, — Power. 'T is certain that the 
one thing we wish to know is, where power is to 
be bought. But we want a finer kind than that 
of commerce ; and every reasonable man would 
give any price of house and, land and future 
provision, for condensation, concentration and 
the recalling at will of high mental energy. Our 
money is only a second best. We would jump 
to buy power with it, that is, intellectual per- 
ception movingthe will. That is first best. But 
we- don't know where the shop is. If Watt 
knew, he forgot to tell us the number of the 
street. There are times when the intellect is so"^^ 
active that everything seems to run to meet it. '^ 
Its supplies are found without much thought as I 
to studies. Knowledge runs to the man, and the [ 
man runs to knowledge. In spring, when the ' 
snow melts, the maple-trees flow with sugar, 
and you cannot get tubs fast enough ; but it is 
only for a few days. The hunter on the prairie, 
at the right season, has no need of choosing his 
ground ; cast, west, by the river, by the timber. 
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he is everywhere near his game. But the favor- 
able conditions are rather the excepcion than the 
rule. 

The aboriginal man^ in geology and in the 
dim lights of Darwin's microscope, is not an en- 
gaging figure. We are very glad that he ate his 
fishes and snails and marrow-bones out of our 
sight and hearing,and that his doleful experiences 
were got through with so very long ago. They 
combed his mane, they pared his nails, cut off 
his tail, set him on end, sent him to school 
and made him pay taxes, before he could begin 
to write his sad story for the compassion or the 
repudiation of his descendants, who are all but 
unanimous to disown him. We must take him 
as wc find him, — pretty well on in his educa- 
tion, and, in all our knowledge of him, an inter- 
esting creature, with a will, an invention, an 
imagiQadon,a conscience and an inextinguishable 
hope. 

The Hunterian law of arrested development 
is not confined to vegetableand animal structure, 
but reaches the human intellect also.' In the 
savage man, thought is infantile ; and, in the 
civilized, unequal and ranging up and down a 
long scale. In the best races it is rare and im- 
perfect In happy moments it is reinforced, and 
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carncs out what were rude suggestions to larger 
to clear and grand conclusions. The 
poet cannot see a natural phenomenon which yy 
does not express to him a correspondent fact in 
his mental experience; he is made aware of a 
power to carry on and complete the metamor- 
phosis of natural into spiritual facts. Everything 
which we hear for the first time was expected by 
the mind ; the newest discovery was expected. 
In the mind wccall this enlarged power Inspira- 
tion.' I believe that nothing great and lasting 
can be done except by inspiration, by leaning on 
the secret augury. The man's insight and power 
are interrupted and occasional; he can see and 
do this or that cheap task, at will, but it steads 
him not beyond. He is fain to make the ulte- 
rior step by mechanical means. It cannot so be 
done. That ulterior step is to be also by inspira- 
tion ; if not through him, then by another man. 
Every real step is by what a poet called " lyr- 
ical glances," by lyrical facility, and never by 
main strength and ignorance. Years of mechanic 
toil will otdy seem to do it ; it will not so be 
done. 

Inspiration is like yeast. *T is no matter in 
which of Haifa dozen ways you procure the in- 
fection ; vou can apply one or the other equally 
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1 well to your purpose, and get your loaf of t 

And every earnest workman, in whatever 

knows some favorable conditions for his 

When I wish to write on any topic, 'tis c 

consequence what kind of book or man 

me a hint or a motion, nor how &r off tl 

from my topic' 

Power is the first good. Rarey can ta 
wild horse ; but if he could give speed to a 
horse, were not that better ? The toper i 
without asking, the road to the tavern, bu 
poet does not know the pitcher that hole 
nectar. Every youth should know the w 
prophecy as surely as the miller undersi 
how to let on the water or the cngineei 
steam. A rush of thoughts is the only con 
able prosperity that can come to us. Fine clo 
equipages, villa, park, social consideration, 
not cover up real poverty and insignific 
from my own eyes or from others like mir 
■C^C. Thoughts let us into realities. Neither 
acle nor magic nor any religious tradition 
the immortality of the private soul is increc 
after we have experienced an insight, a thoi 
O^ I think it comes to some men but once in 
^ life, sometimes a religious impulse, sometim 
intellectual insight.* But what we want is 
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secutiveness. 'T is with us a flash of light, then 
a long darkness, then a flash again. The separa- 
tion of our days by sleep almost destroys iden- 
tity. Could we but turn these fugitive sparkles 
into an astronomy of Copernican worlds ! With\ 
most men, scarce a link of memory holds yester- / 
day and to-day together. Their house and trade 
and families serve them as ropes to give a coarse 
continuity. But they have forgotten the thoughts 
of yesterday; they say to-day what occurs to 
them, and something else to-morrow. This in- 
security of possession, this quick ebb of power, 
— as if life were a thunder-storm wherein you 
can see by a flash the horizon, and then cannot 
see your hand, — tantalizes us.' We cannot \\ 
make the inspiration consecutive. A glimpse, ^ 
a point of view that by its brightness excludes 
the purview is granted, but no panorama. A 
fuller inspiration should cause the point to flow 
and become a line, should bend the line and 
complete the circle.' To-day the electric machine 
will not work, no spark will pass ; then presently 
the world is all a cat's back, all sparkle and 
shock. Sometimes there is no sca-firc, and again 
the sea is aglow to the horizon. Sometimes the 
^otian harp is dumb all day in the window, 
and again it is garrulous and tells all the secrets 
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of the world. In June che morning is noisy with 
birds ; in August they are already getting old 
and silent. 

Hence arises the question, Are these moods 
in any degree within control? Jf we knew how 
to command them ! But where is the Franlclin 
with kite or rod for this fluid ? — a Franklin who 
can draw off* electricity from Jove himself, and 
convey it into the arts of life, inspire mcn> take 
them off their feet, withdraw them from the life 
of trifles and gain and comfort, and make the 
world transparent, so that they can read the sym- 
bols of Nature? What metaphysician has under- 
taken to enumerate the tonics of the torpid mind, 
the rules for the recovery of inspiration? That 
is least within control which is best ia them. 
//0{ the modus of inspiration we have no know- 
I A} ledge. But in the experience of meditative men 
there is a certain agreement as to the conditions 
of reception. Plato, in his seventh Epistle, notes 
that the perception is only accomplished by long 
ifamiliarity with the objects of intellect, and a 
life according to the things themselves. " Then 
a light, as if leaping from a fire, will on a sudden 
be enkindled in the soul, and will then itself 
nourish itself." He said again, " The man who is 
his own master knocks in vain at the doors of 
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poetry." ' The artists must be sacrificed to their 
art. Like bees, they miisr jiut their lives Into 
the sting they give. What is a man good for 
without enthusiasm i and what is enthusiasm but 
this daring of ruin for its object? There arc'^ 
thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls; we V 
arc not the less drawn to them. The moth flies 
into the flame of the lamp ; and Swcdenborg 
must solve the problems that haunt him, though 
he be crazed or killed. 

There is genius as well in virtue as in intel- I Vi 
lect. 'T is the doctrine of faith over works. vY 
The raptures of goodness are as old as history 
and new with this morning's sun. The legends 
of Arabia, Persia and India arc of the same 
complexion as the Christian. Socrates, Menu, 
Confucius, Zertusht,' — we recognize in all of 
them this ardor to solve the hints of thought. 

I hold that ecstasy will be found normal, or 
only an example on a higher plane of the same 
gentle gravitation by which stones &II and rivers 
run. Experience identifies. Shakspcare seems 
to you miraculous ; but the wonderful juxtapo- 
sitions, parallelisms, transfers, which his genius 
effected, were all to him locked together as links 
of a chain, and the mode precisely as conceivable 
and familiar to higher intelligence as the index- 
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making of the literary hack. The result of 
hack is inconceivable to the type-setter who waits 
for it. j 

We must prize our own youth. Later, wc 
want heat to execute our plans : the good will, the 
knowledge, the whole armory of means are all 
present, but a certain heat that once used not toi 
fail, refuses its oDice, and all is vain unul this 
capricious fuel is supplied. It seems a semi-ani- 
raal heat ; as if tea, or wine, or sea-air, or moun- 
tains, or a genial compamon, or a new thought 
su^ested in book or conversation could 6re 
the train, wake the fancy and the clear perce|>- 
tion.' Pit-coal, — where to find it? 'Tisofnoj 
use that your engine is made like a watch, — ] 
that you arc a good workman, and know how 
to drive it, if there is no coal. We are waiting 
until some tyrannous idea emerging out of 
heaven shall seize and bereave us of this liberty! 
with which we are falling abroad. Well, we havej 
the same hint or suggestion, day by day. " I ami 
not," says the man, " at the top of my condition | 
to-day, but the favorable hour will come when I 
I can command all my powers, and when that 
will be easy to do which is at this moment 
impossible." See how the passions augmei 
force, — anger, love, ambition ! — sometimes 
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sympathy, and the expectation of men. Garrick 
said that on the stage his great paroxysms sur- 
prised himself as much as hts audience. If this 
is true on this low plane, it is true on the higher. 
Swedenborg's genius was the perception of the 
doctrine that " The Lord flows into the spirits 
of angels and of men ;" and all poets have sig-\ 
nalized their consciousness of rare moments \ 
when they were superior to themselves, — when/ 
a light, a freedom, a power came to them which 
lifted them to performances far better than they 
could reach at other times ; so that a religious 
poet once told me that he valued his poems, not 
because they were his, but because they were 
noL He thought the angels brought them to 
him.' 

Jacob Behraen said : " Art has not wrote here, 
nor was there any time to consider how to set 
it punctually down according to the right under- 
standing of the letters, but all was ordered ac- 
cording to the direction of the spirit, which often 
went on haste, — so that the penman's hand, by 
reason he was not accustomed to It, did often 
shake. And, though I could have written in a 
more accurate, fair and plain manner, the burn- 
ing fire often forced forn'ard with speed, and the 
hand and pen must hasten directly after it, for 
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it comes and goes as a sudden shower. In one 
quarter of an hour I saw and knew more than 
if I had been many years together at an univer- 
sity," 

/ The depth of the notes which we accidentally 
sound on the strings of Nature is out of all pro- 

\portion to our taught and ascertained &culty, 
and might teach us what strangers and novices we 
are, vagabond in this universe of pure power, to 
which we have only the smallest key. Herrick 
said: — 

" 'T ii not every day that I 
Fitted am to prophesy; 
No, but when the spirit fills 
The &i]tagtic panicles. 
Full of fire, then I write 
As the Godhead doth indite. 
Thus enraged, my lines are hurled. 
Lake the Sibyl's, through the world: 
Look bow next the holy fire 
Either slakes, or doth retire; 
So the fancy cools, — till when 
That brave spiiit conies again." ' 

Bonaparte said: "There is no man more pusil- 
lanimous than I, when I make a military plan. I 
magnify all the dangers, and all the possible mis- 
chances. I am in an agitation utterly painfiil. 
That does not prevent me from appearing quite 
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serene to the persons who surround me. 1 am 
like a woman wirh child, and when my resolu- 
tion is taken, all is forgot except whatever can 
make it succeed." 

There are, to be sure, certain risks in this pre- 
sentiment of the decisive perception, as in the 
use of ether or alcohol : — 

»• Great wits to madness nearly are tilled; 
Both serve to m«kc our poveny our pride," • 

Aristotle said : " No great genius was ever 
without some mixture of madness, nor can any- 
thing grand or superior to the voice of common 
mortals be spoken except by the agitated soul." 
We might say of these memorable moments of V\ 
life that we were in them, not they in us. "Weyr 
found ourselves by happy fortune in an illumi- 
nated portion or meteorous zone, and passed 
out of it again, so aloof was it from any will of 
ours.' *' It is a principle of war," s^d N apoleon, 
" that when you can use the lightning it is bet- 
ter than cannon." _ 

How many sources of inspiration can we 
count ? As many as our affinities. But to a prac- 
tical purpose we may reckon a few of these. 

I. Health is the first muse, comprising the 
magical benefits of air, landscape and bodily ex- 
ercise, on the mind. The Arabs say that "Allah 
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does not count from life the days spent in 
the chase," that is, those are thrown in. Plato 
thought " exercise would almost cure a guilty 
conscience." Sydney Smith said : " You will 
never break down in a speech on the day when 
you have walked twelve miles." ' 

I honor health as the first muse, and sleep as 
the condition of health. Sleep benefits mainly by 
the sound health it produces ; incidentally also 
by dreamS} into whose farr^o a divine lesson is 
sometimes slipped. Life is in short cycles or 
periods ; we are quickly tired, but we have rapid 
rallies. A man is spent by his work, starved, 
prostrate ; he will not lift his hand to save his 
life ; he can never think more. He sinks into 
deep sleep and wakes with renewed youth, with 
hope, courage, fertile in resources, and keen for 
daring adventure. 

" Sleep is like death, Kiid after ileep 

The world seemi new begun; 
White thoughts stand luminous and firm, 

like statues in the sun; 
Refreshed from supersensuous founts, 
The soul to clearer vision mounts." ' 

A man must be able to escape from his cares 
and fears, as well as from hunger and want of 
sleep ; so that another Arabian proverb has its 
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coarse" truth : "When the belly Is full, it say^s 
to the head. Sing, fellow ! " The perfection of 
writing is when mind and body are both in 
key ; when the mind finds perfect obedience in 
the body. And wine, no doubt, and all fine 
food, as of delicate fruits, furnish some elemental 
wisdom. And the fire, too, as it burns in the 
chimney ; for I fancy that my logs, which have 
grown so long in sun and wind by Walden, are 
a kind of muses. So of all the particulars of 
health and exercise and fit nutriment and tonics. 
Some people wilt tell you there is a great deal 
of poetry and fine sentiment in a chest of tea, 

2. The experience of writing letters is one of 
the keys to the modui of inspiration. When we 
have ceased for a long time to have any fulness 
of thoughts that once made a diary a joy as well 
as a necessity, and have come to believe that an 
image or a happy turn of expression is no longer 
at our command, in writing a letter to a friend 
we may find that we rise to thought and to a 
cordial power of expression that costs no effort, 
and it seems to us that this facility may be in- 
definitely applied and resumed.' The wealth of 
the mind in this respect of seeing is like that of 
a looking-glass, which is never tired or worn by 
any multitude of objects which it reflects. You 
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may carry it all round the world, it is ready and 
perfect as ever for new millions. 

3. Another consideration, though it mil not 
so much interest young men, will cheer the heart 
of older scholars, namely that there is diurnal 
and secular rest. As there is this daily reno- 
vation of sensibility, so it sometimes if rarely 
happens that after a season of decay or eclipse, 
darkening months or years, the faculties revive to 
their fullest force." One of the best facts I know 
in metaphysical science is Niebuhr's joyful record 
that after his genius for interpreting history had 
failed him for several years, this divination re- 
turned to him. As this, rejoiced me, so does 
Herbert's poem The Flower. His health had 
broken down early, he had lost his muse, and 
in this poem he says : — 

" And now in age I bud again. 
After so many deaths I live and write; 
I once more smell the dew and rain. 
And relish versing: O my only light. 
It cannot be 
That 1 am he 
On whom thy tempests fell all night." 

His poem called The Forerunners also has 
supreme interest. I understand The Harbin- 
gers to refer to the signs of age and decay which 
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le detects id himself, not only in his constitu- 
tion, but in his fancy and his facility and grace 
in writing verse; and he signalizes his delight 
in this skill, and his pain that the Herricks, Love- 
laces and Marlowes, or whoever else, should use 
the like genius in language to sensual purpose, 
and consoles himself that his own faith and the 
divine life in him remain to him unchanged, 
unharmed. 

4. The power of the will is sometimes sub-\ 
lime; and what is will for, if it cannot help us ) 
in emergencies ? Seneca says of an almost fatal 
sickness that befell him, "The thought of my 
father, who could not have sustained such a blow 
as my death, restrained me ; I commanded my- 
self to live." Goethe said to Eckermann, " I 
work more easily when the barometer is high 
than when It is low. Since I know this, I en- 
deavor, when the barometer is low, to counter- 
act the injurious effect by greater exertion, and 
my attempt is successfiil." 

" To the persevering mortal the blessed 
immortals arc swift." ' Yes, for they know how 
to give you in one moment the solution of the 
riddle you have pondered for months. *' Had 
[ not lived with Mirabcau," says Dumont, " 1 
never should have known all that can be done 
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in one day, or, rather, in an interval of twelve 
hours. A day to him was of more value than 
a week or a month to others. To-morrow to 
him was not the same impostor as to most 
others." 

J 5. Plutarch affirms that " souls are naturally 
(endowed with the faculty of prediction, and the 
chief cause that excites this Acuity and virtue 
is a certain temperature of air and winds." My 
anchorite thought it " sad that atmospheric 
influences should bring to our dust the com- 
munion of the soul with the Infinite." ' But I am 
glad that the atmosphere should be an excitant, 
glad to find the dull rock itself to be deluged 
with Deity, — to be theist, Christian, poetic. The 
fine influences of the morning few can explain, 
but all will ttdmit. Goethe acknowledges them 
in the poem in which he dislodges the nightin- 
gale from her place as Leader of the Muses : — 

MUSAGETES 

" Often in deep midnights 
I called on the sweet miues. 
No dawn shines. 
And no day will appear: 
But at the tight hour 
The lamp brin^ me pious light. 
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That it, iiutnd of Aurora or Pluxbu, 
May enliven my quiet industry. 
But they left me lying in ilccp 
Dull, and not to be enlivened. 
And after every late morning 
Followed unprofitable days. 

" When now the Spring sdrred, 

I said to the nightingales: 
• Dear nightingales, trill 
Early, O, early before my latdce. 
Wake me out of the deep sleep 
Which mightily chains the young man.' 
But the love-filled singers 
Poured by lught before my window 
Their sweet melodies, — 
Kept awake my dear soul. 
Roused tender new lon^gs 
In my lately touched bosom. 
And so the night passed. 
And Aurora found me sleeping; 
Yea, hardly did the sun wake me. 
Ac last it has become summer. 
And at the first glimpse of morning 
The busy early 8y stings me 
Out of my sweet slumber. 
Unmerdiiil she returns again: 
When often the half-awake vicdm 
Impatiently drives her off. 
She calls hither the unscrupulous sisters. 
And from my eyelids 
Sweet sleep must depart. 
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The French have a proverb to the cjject that 
not the day only, but all things have their morn- 
ing, — " II m'y a ^lu U mtUin en imtes chMes" * 
And it is a pninaJ rule to defend your moming, 
to keep all its dews on, and with fine foresight 
to relieve it from any jangle of afl&irs — even 
from the qaestion, Which task ? I remember a 
capiral prudence of old President Qaincy, who 
told me that he never went to hed at night until 
he had laid out the studies for the next mom- 
log. 1 believe that in our good dxys a well- 
ordered mind has a new thought awaiting it everr 
morning. And hence, eminently thoughtfbl 
men, fi-om the time of Pythagoras down, have 
insisted on an hour of solitude every day, to 
meet their own mind and learn what oracleit has 
to impart.* If a new view of life or mind gives 
us joy, so docs new arrangement. I don't know 
but we take as much delight tn finding the 
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right place for an old observation, as in a new 
thought. 

6. Solitary converse with Nature ; for thence 
are ejaculated sweet and dreadful words never 
uttered in libraries.' Ah! the spring days, the 
summer dawns, the October woods! I confide 
that my reader knows these delicious secrets, has 
perhaps 

Slighted Minerva'* Icarnei tongue, 
But leaped with ]oy when an the wind thesihel! of Clio rung.* 

Are you poetical, impatient of trade, tired of 
labor and aflairs? Do you want Monadnoc, 
Agiocochook, or Helvellyn, or Plinlimmon, 
dear to English song, in your closet ? Caerlcon, 
Provence, Ossian and Cad wa lion F Tie a couple 
of strings across a board and set it in your win- 
dow, and you have an instrument which no 
artist's harp can rival. It needs no instructed 
ear; if you have sensibility, it admits you to 
sacred interiors; it has the sadness of Nature, yet, 
at the changes, tones of triumph and festal notes 
ringing out all measures of loftiness. " Did you 
never observe," saysGray,"*whiIe rocfcingwinds 
arc piping loud,' that pause, as the gust is recol- 
lecdng itself, and rising upon the ear in a shrill 
and plaintive note, like the swell of an £olian 
harp? I do assure you there is nothing in the 
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world so like the voice of a spirit." Perhaps you 
can recall a delight like It, which spoke to the 
eye, when you have stood by a lake in the woods 
in summer, and saw where little flaws of wind 
whip spots or patches of still water into fleets of 
ripples, — so sudden, so slight, so spiritual, 
that it was more like the rippling of the Aurora 
Borealis at night than any spectacle of day.' 

7. But the solitude of Nature is not so essen- 
tial as solitude of habit. I have found my advan- 
tage in going in summer to a country inn, in winter 
to a city hotel, with a task which would not pro- 
sper at home. I thus secured a more absolute 
seclusion ; for it is almost impossiblefora house- 
keeper who is in the country a small farmer, to 
exclude interruptions and even necessary orders, 
though I bar out by system all I can, and reso- 
lutely omit, to my constant damage, all that can 
be omitted. At home, the day is cut into short 
stnps. In the hotel, 1 have no hours to keep, 
no visits to make or receive, and I command an 
astronomic leisure. I forget rain, wind, cold and 
heat. At home, I remember in my library the 
wants of the farm, and have all too much sym- 
pathy. I envy the abstraction of some scholars 
I have known, who could sit on a curbstone in 
State Street, put up their back, and solve their 
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problem. I have more womanlj' eyes. All the 
conditions must be right for my success, slight 
as that is. What untunes is as bad as whit crip- 
ples or stuns me. Novelty, surprise, change of 
scene, refresh the artist, — "break up the tire- 
some old roof of heaven Into new forms," as 
Hafiz said.' The seashore and the taste of two 
metals in contact, and our enlarged powers in the 
presence, or rather at the approach and at the 
departure of a friend, and the mixture of lie in 
truth, and the experience of poetic creativenesiS 
which is not found in staying at home nor yet 
in travelling, but in transitions from one to the 
other, which must therefore be adroitly managed 
to present as much transitional surface as pos- 
sible, — these arc the types or conditions of this 
power. "A ride near the sea, a sail near the 
shore," said the ancient. So Montaigne travelled 
with his books, but did not read in them. " La 
Nature aime lei croisements" says Fourier. 

I know there is room for whims here ; but in 
regard to some apparent trifles there is great 
agreement as to their annoyance. And the ma- 
chine with which wc arc dealing is of such an 
inconceivable delicacy that whims also must be 
respected. Fire must lend its aid.* We not only 
want time, but warm time. George Sand says. 
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** I hare do cnihu^asm for Nature which the 
slightest chill will DOC insnntly destroy." And 
I remember thu Thoreau, with his robust wiU, 
jet fbond certain trifles disturbing the delicacy 
of that health which composition exacted, — 
Bamdy, the slightest irregularity, even to the 
drinkii^ too much water on the preceding day. 
Even a steel pen is a nuisance to some writers. 
Some of us may remember, years ago, in the 
En^bh journals, the pedtioa, signed by Carlyle, 
Brownii^, Tennyson, Dickens and other writers 
in LondoQ, against the license of the otgaa- 
grinders, who infested the streets near their 
houses, to levy on them blackmail. 

Certain localities, as mountain-tops, the sea- 
side, the shores of rivers and rapid brooks, nat- 
ural parks of oak and pine, where the ground 
is smooth and unencumbered, are excitants of 
tbe muse. Every artist knows welt some favor- 
ite retirement. And yet the experience of some 
good artists has taught them to prefer the small- 
est and plainest chamber, with one chair and 
table and with no outlook, to these picturesque 
liberties. William Blake said, " Nattiral objects 
always did and do weaken, deaden and obliterate 
imagination in me." And Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had no pleasure in Richmond ; he used to say 
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'the human face was his landscape." These 
indulgences a.re to be used with great caution. 
AUston rarely left his studio by day. An old 
friend took him, one fine afternoon, a spacious 
drcuit into the country, and he painted two or 
three pictures as the fruits of that drive. But he 
made it a rule not to go to the city on two con- 
secutive days. One was rest; more was lost 
time. The times of force must be well husbanded, 
and the wise student will remember the prudence 
of Sir Tristram in Morte tT Arthur, who, having 
received from the ^iry an enchantment of six 
hours of growing strength every day, took, care 
to fight in the hours when his strength increased ; 
since from noon to night his strength abated.' 
What prudence again does every artist, every 
scholar need in the security of his easel or his 
desk t These must be remote from the work o( 
the house, and from al) knowledge of the feet 
that come and go therein. Altston, it is said, 
had two or three rooms in different parts of Bos- 
ton, where he could not be found. For the deli- 
cate muses lose their head if their attention is 
once diverted. Perhaps if you were successful 
abroad in talking and dealing with men, you 
would not come back to your book-shelf and 
your task. When the spirit chooses you for its 
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scribe to publish some CDmmai»lmcnt,b 
yoa odious to men and men odious to y 
jrou thai] accept that loathsomeness wi 
The moth must fl; to the lamp, and fo 
solve those quesdoas though you die. 

8. ConvcTsadoa, vhich, when ic is be 
series of intoxicadons. Not Aristode, nol 
or H^c], but conversation, is the right 
physical professor. This is the tnie scho 
philosophy, — this the college where yoa 
what thoughts are, what powers lurk tn i 
fiigidve gleams, and what becomes of tl— , 
how they make history. A wise mzn goes to 
this game to play upon others and to be played 
upon, and at least as curious to know what can 
be drawn from himselfas what can be drawn from 
them. For, in discourse with a friend, our 
thought, hitherto wrapped in our consciousness, 
detaches itself, and allows itself to be seen as a 
thought, in a manner as new and entertaining to 
us as to our companioDS. For provocadon of 
thought, wc use ourselves and use each other. 
Some perceptions — I think the best — are 
granted to the single soul ; they come from the 
depth and go to the depth and are the perma- 
nent and controlling ones.' Others it tilces two 
to find. We must be warmed by the fire of 
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sympatTiy, to be brought into the right condi- 
tions and angles of vision. Conversation ; for 
intellectual activity is contagious. We are emu- 
lous. If the tone of the companion is higher 
than ours, we delight in rising to it. 'T is a his- 
toric observation that a writer must find an audi- 
ence up to his thought, or he will no longer 
care to impart it, but will sink to their level or 
be silent. Homer said, " When two come to- 
gether, one apprehends before the other ;" but 
it is because one thought well that the other 
thinks better ; and two men of good mind will 
excite each other's activity, each attempting still 
to cap the other's thought. In enlarged conver- 
sation we have suggestions that require new 
ways of living, new books, new men, new arts 
and sciences. By sympathy, each opens to the 
eloquence, and begins to see with the eyes of his 
mind. We were all lonely, thoughtless; and 
now a principle appears to all : we see new rela- 
tions, many truths; every mind seizes them as 
they pass ; each catches by the mane one of these 
strong coursers like horses of the prairie, and 
rides up and down in the world of the intellect. 
We live day by day under the illusion that it 
is the &ct or event that imports, whilst really 
it is not that which signifies, but the use wc put it 
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to, or what we think of it. We esteem iBdoas 
important, until vc discorcr thai a few indrnd- 
uals much more coocem as ; then, later, that 
it is not at bst a few individuals, or any sacred 
heroes, bat the lowliness, the outpounng, the 
large equality to truth of a single mind, — as if 
in the narrow walls of a human heart the whole 
realm of truth, the world of morals, the tribunal 
by which the universe is judged, found room ta 
east. 

9. New poetry ; by which I mean chiefly, old 
poetry that is new to the reader. I have heard 
from persons who had practice in rhyming, that 
it was sufficient to set them on writing verses, to 
read any original poetry. What is best in litei^ 
ature is the affirming, prophesying, spermatic 
words of men-making poets. Only that is poetry 
which cleanses and mans me.' 

Words used in a new sense and figuratively, 
dart a delightful lustre ; and fvery word admits 
a new use, and hints ulterior meanings. We 
have not learned the law of the mind, — cannot 
control and domesticate at will the high states 
of contemplation and condnuous thought. 
" Neither by sea nor by land/' said Pindar, 
" canst thou find the way to the H yperboreans ; " 
neither by idle wishing, nor by rule of three or 
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rule of thumb. Yet I find a mitigation or sol- 
ace by providing always a good book for my 
journeys, as Horace or Martial or Goethe, — 
some book which lifts me quite out of prosaic 
surroundings, and from which I draw some last- 
ing knowledge.' A Greek epigram out of the 
anthology, a verse of Herrick or Lovelace, arc 
in harmony both with sense and spiiit. 

You shall not read newspapers, nor politics, 
nor novels, nor Montaigne, nor the newest 
French book. You may read Plutarch, Plato, 
Pldtinus, Hindoo mythology and ethics.' You 
may read Chaucer, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Milton, — and Milton's prose as his verse ; read 
Collins and Gray ; read Hafiz and the Trou- 
veurs; nay, Welsh and British mythology of 
Arthur, and (in your ear) Ossian ; fact-books, 
which all geniuses prize as raw material, and as 
antidote to verbiage and false poetry. Fact- 
books, if the facts be well and thoroughly told, 
are much more nearly allied to poetry than many 
books are that are written in rhyme. Only our 
newest knowledge works as a source of in- 
spiration and thought, as only the outmost layer 
of liber on the tree. Books of natural science, 
especially those written by the ancients, -^geo- 
graphy, botany, agriculture, explorations of the 
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sea, of meteors, of astronomy, — all the better if 
written without literary aim or ambition. Every 
book is good to read which sets the reader in a 
working mood. The deep book, no matter how 
remote the subject, helps us best. « 

Neither are these all the sources, nor can UM 
name all. The receptivity is rate. The occasions ~ 
or predisposing circumstances I could never 
tabulate ; but now one, dow another landscape, 
form, color, or companion, or perhaps one kind 
of sounding word or syllable, "strikes the elec- 
tric chain with which wc are darkly bound," ind 
it is impossible to detect and wilfully repeat the 
fine conditions to which we have owed our hap- 
piest frames of mind. The day is good in which 
we have had the most perceptions. The ana-J 
lysis is the more difficult, because poppy-lcavca 
arc strewn when a generalization is made ; for 
can never remember the circumstances to whichj 
I owe it, so as to repeat the experiment or put 
myself in the conditions: — 

<* 'T is the moat difHcult of Msfcs to keep 

Heights vrhicb the soul is compcCeat to gaiDt"' 

I value literary biography for the hints it fiir- 
nishcs from so many scholars, in so many coun- 
tries, of what hygiene, what ascetic, what gym- 
nasticj what social practices their experience] 
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suggested and approved. They are, for the most 
part, men who needed only a little wealth. Large 
estates, political relations, great hospitalities, 
would have been impediments to them. They 
are men whom a book could entertain, a new 
thought intoxicate and hold them prisoners for 
years perhaps. Aubrey and Burton and Wood 
tell me incidents which I find not insignificant. 
These are some hints towards what is in all 
education a chief necessity, — the right govern- 
ment, or, shall I not say? the right obedience to 
the powers of the human soul. Itself is the dic- 
tator ; the mind itself the awfiil oracle. All our 
power, all our happiness consists in our recep- 
tion of its hints, which ever become clearer and 
grander as they are obeyed. 



X 

GREATNESS 

No fete, save by tKe victim's &iult, ts low. 
For God hath writ all dooms magnificent. 
So guilt not tniversM his tender will. 



" True dignity ■bidet with him alone 

Who, in the lilcnt hour of inward thot^ht. 
Can acil! luipcct, and still revere himself. 
In lowliness of heart." 

WOXDSWORTH. 
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THERE is a prize which we are all aiming 
at, and the more power and goodness we 
have, so much more the energy of that aim. 
Every human being has a right to it, and in the 
pursuit we do not stand in each other's w«y. 
For it has a long scale of degrees, a wide variety 
of views, and every aspirant, by his success in 
the pursuit, does not hinder but helps his com- 
petitors. I might call it completeness, but that is 
later, — perhaps adjourned forages. I prefer to 
call it Greatness. It is the iiilfilment of a nat- 
ural tendency in each man. It ts a fruitful study. 
It is the best tonic to the young soul. And no 
man is unrelated ; therefore we admire eminent 
men, not for themselves, but as representatives.' 
It is very certain that we ought not to be and 
shall not be contented with any goal we have 
reached. Our aim is no less than greatness ; 
that which invites all, belongs to us all, — -to 
which we are all sometimes untrue, cowardly, 
faithless, but of which we never quite despair, 
and which, in every sane moment, we resolve to 
make our own. It is also the only platform on 
which all men can meet. What anecdotes of 
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aay maa do we wish to hear orread ? Only 
best. Certainly not those in which he was de- 
graded to the level of dulness or vicc^ hat those 
in which he rose above all conipctiQon by obey- 
ing a light that shone to him alone. This is the 
worthiest ht$cotT of the world. 

Greatness, — what is it? Is there not some 
injury to us, some insult in the word ? What 
we commonly call greatness is only such in our 
barbarous or iniant experience. T is not the 
soldier, not Alexander or Bonaparte or Count 
Moltke surely, who represent the highest force 
of mankind ; not the strong hand, but wisdom 
and civility, the creation of laws, institutions, let- 
ters and art. These we call by distinction the 
humanities ; these, and not the strone arm and 
brave heart, which arc also indispensable to thar 
defence.* For the scholars represent the intel- 
lect, by which man is man ; the intellect and 
the moral sentiment, — which in the last ana- 
lysis can never be separated. Who can doubt 
the potency of an individual mind, who sees 
the shock given to torpid races — torpid for 
ages — by Mahomet; a vibration propagated 
Offer Asia and Africa ? What of Menu ? what 
of Buddha? of Shakspeare ? of Newton? of 
Franklin i 
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There are certain points of identity in which 
these masters agree. Self-respect is the early 
form in which greatness appears. The man in the 
tavern maintains his opinion, though the whole 
crowd takes the other side ; we are at once drawn 
to him. The porter or truckman refuses a reward 
for finding your purse, or for pulling you drown- 
ing out of the river. Thereby, with the service, 
you have got a moral life. You say of some 
new person, That man will go for, — for you 
sec in his manners that the recognition of him 
by others is not necessary to him.' And what 
a bitter-sweet sensation when we have gone 
to pour out our acknowledgment of a man's 
nobleness, and found him quite indifferent to 
our good opinion! They may well fear Fate 
who have any infirmity of habit or aim; but he 
who rests on what he is, has a destiny above 
destiny, and can make mouths at Fortune. 
If a man's centralicy is incomprehensible to us, 
we may as well snub the sun. There is some- 
thing in Archimedes or in Luther or Samuel 
Johnson that needs no protection. There is 
somewhat in the true scholar which he cannot 
be laughed out of, nor be terrified or bought off 
from. Stick to your own ; don't inculpate your- 
self in the local, social or national crime, but 
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foilow the path your genius traces like the gal- 
axy of heaven for you lo walk in. m 

A sensible person wilt soon see the folly and 
wickedness of thinking to please. Sensible men 
are very rare. A sensible man does not brag, 
avoids introducing the names of his creditable M 
companions, omits himself as habitually as an- 
other man obtrudes himself in the discourse, and 
is content with putting his 5)ct or theme simply 
on its ground. You shall not tell me that your 
commercial house, your partners or yourself are 
of importance ; you shall not tell me that you 
have learned to know men ; you shall make mc 
feci that; your saying so unsays it. You shall 
not enumerate your brilliant acquaintances, nor 
tell me by their titles what books you haveread. 
I am to infer that you keep good company by 
your better Information and manners, and to 
infer your reading from the wealth and accuracy 
of your conversation.' 

Young men think that the manly character 
requires that they should go to California, or to 
India, or into the army. When they have learned 
that the parlorand the college and the counting- 
room demand as much courage as the sea or the 
camp, they will be willing to consult their own 
strength and education in their choice of place. 
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There are to each function and department of 
Nature supplementary men : to geology, sinewy, 
out-of-doors men, with a taste for mountains 
and rocks, a quick eye for differences and for 
chemical changes. Give auch, first a course in 
chemistry, and then a geological survey. Others 
find a charm and a profession in the natural 
history of man and the mammalia or related ani- 
mals ; others in ornithology, or fishes, or insects ; 
others in plants ; others in the elements of which 
the whole world is made. These lately have 
stimulus to their study through the extraordinary 
revelations of the spectroscope that the sun and 
the planets are made in part or in whole of the 
Same elements as the earth is. Then there is 
the boy who is born with a taste for the sea, 
and must go thither if he has to run away from 
his father's house to the forecastle; another longs 
for travel in foreign lands ; another will be a 
lawyer ; another, an astronomer ; another, a 
painter, sculptor, architect or engineer. Thus 
there is not a piece of Nature in any kind but a 
man is born, who, as his genius opens, aims 
slower or faster to dedicate himself to that. 
Then there is the poet, the philosopher, the 
politician, the orator, the clergyman, the phy- 
sician. 'T is gratifying to see this adaptation of 
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man to the world, and to cvciy part and par- 
ticle of it. 
iJp'^Maiiy readers remember that Sir Humphry 
Davy said^ when he was praised for his inipor- 
tantdiscoverics," My best discovery was Michael 
Faraday." In 1848 1 had the privilege of hear- 
ing Professor Faraday deliver, in the Royal In- 
stitution in London, a lecture on what he called 
Diamagnetism, — by which he meant cross-mag- 
neliim ; and he showed us various experiments 
on certain gases, to prove that whilst ordinarily 
magnetism of steel is from north to south, in 
other substances, gases, it acts from cast to west. 
And further experiments led him to the theory 
that every chemical substance would be found 
to have its own, and a different, polarity. I do 
not know how far his experiments and others 
have been pushed in this matter, but one fact is 
clear to me, that diamagnetism is a law of the 
mjW, to the full extentof Faraday's idea; namely, 
that every mind has a new compass, a new north, 
a new direction of its own, differencing its genius 
■'And aim from every other mind; — as every 
man, with whatever family resemblances, has a 
new countenance, new manner, new voice, new 
/thoughts and new character. Whilst he shares 
"'.with ail mankind the gift of reason and the moral 
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sentiment, there is a teaching for him from within i 
which is leading him in a new path, and, the/ 
more it is trusted, separates and signalizes him, 
while it makes him more important and neces- 
sary to society. We call this specialty the bias 
of each individual. And none of us will ever 
accomplish anything excellent or commanding 
except when he listens to this whisper which is 
heard by him alone. Swedenborg called it the 
proprium^ — not a thought shared with others, 
but constltutiotiaJ to the man. A point of cdu-' 
cation that I can never too much insist upon is 
this tenet that every individual man has a bias 
which he must obey, and that It is only as he 
feels and obeys this that he rightly develops and 
attains his legitimate power in the world. It is 
his magnetic needle, which points always in one 
direction to his proper path, with more or less , 
variation from any other man's. He is never 
happy nor strong until he finds it, keeps it; 
learns to be at home with himself; learns to 
watch the delicate hints and insights that come 
to him, and to have the entire assurance of his 
own mind. And in this self-respect or hearken- 
ing to the privatcst oracle, he consults his case 
I may say, or need never be at a loss. In morals \\ 
this is conscience; in intellect, genius; in prac- ^^ 
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tice, talent ; — not to imitate or surpass a par- 
ticular man in his way, but to bring out your 
own new way ; to each his own method, style, 
wit, eloquence. It is easy for a commander to 
command. Chnging to Nature, or to that pro- 
vince of Nature which he knows, he makes no 
mistakes, but works after her laws and at her 
own jiacc, so that his doing, which is perfectly 
natural, appears miraculous to dull people. 
Montluc, the great marshal of France, says of 
the Genoese admiral, Andrew Dona, ** 1 1 seemed 
as if the sea stood in awe of this man." And a 
kindred genius, Nelson, said, "J feel that 1 am 
fitter to do the action than to describe it." There- 
fore I will say that another trait of greatness is 
facility. 
/.■ This necessity of resting on the real, of speak- 
S/ing your private thought and experience, few 
young men apprehend. Set ten men to write 
their journal for one day, and nine of them will 
leave out their thought, or proper result, — that 
is, their net experience, — and lose themselves 
in misreporting the supposed experience of other 
people.' Indeed I think it an essential caution 
to young writers, that they shall not in their 
disicourse leave out the one thing which the 
discourse was written to say. Let that belief 
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which you hold alone, !i;ive tree course. I have 
observed that in all public speaking, the rule of 
the orator begins, not in the array of his facts, 
but when his deep conviction, and the right and 
necessity he feels to convey that conviction to 
his audience, — when these shine and burn in 
his address; when the thought which he stands 
for gives its own authority to him, adds to him 
a grander personality, gives him valor, breadth 
and new intellectual power, so that not he, but 
mankind, seems to speak through his lips. There 
is a certain transfiguration ; all great orators have 
it, and men who wish to be orators simulate it. 

If we should ask ourselves what is this self-\\ 
respect, it would carry us to the highest pro- yt 
blems. It is our practical perception of the 
Deity in man. It has its deep foundations in 
religion. If you have ever known a good mind 
among the Quakers, you will have found that 
is the element of their faith. As they express it, 
it might be thus : " I do not pretend to any 
commandment or large revelation, but if at any 
time I form some plan, propose a journey or a 
course of conduct, I perhaps find a silent ob- 
stacle in my mind that 1 cannot account for. 
Very well, — I let it lie, thinking it may pass 
away, but if it do not pass away I yield to it. 
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obey it. You ask mc to describe it. 1 cannot 
describe it. It is not an oracle, nor an angel, nor 
a dream, nor a law; it is too simple to be de- 
scribed, it is but a grain of mustard-sccd, but 
such as it is, it is something which the contra- 
diction of all mankind could not shake, and 
which the consent of all mankind could not 
confirm."' • " 

You are rightly fond of certain books or men 
that you have found to excite your reverence 
and emulation. But none of these can compare 
with the greatness of that counsel which is open 
to you in happy solitude. I mean that there is 
for you the following of an inward leader, — a 
slow discrimination that there is for each a Best 
Counsel which enjoins the fit word and the lit 
act for every moment. And the path of each, 
pursued, leads to greatness. How grateful to 
find in man or woman a new emphasis of their 
own. 

But if the first rule is to obey your native bias, 
to accept that work for which you were inwardly 
formed, — the second rule is concentration, 
which doubles its force. Thus if you arc a 
scholar, be that. The same laws hold for you as 
for the laborer. The shoemaker makes a good 
shoe because he makes nothing else. Let the 
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student mind his own charge ; sedulously wait 
every morning for the news concerning the struc- 
ture of the world which the spirit will give him.' 
No way has been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the scholar. Labor, iron labor, is 
for hira. The world was created as an audience 
for him ; the atoms of which it is made arc op- 
portunities. Read the performance of Bentley, 
of Gibbon, of Cuvier, Geofiroy Saint-HiJaire, 
Laplace. " He can toil terribly," said Cecil of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. These few words sung and 
bite and lash us when we are frivolous. Let us 
get out of the way of their blows by making 
them true of ourselves. There is so much to be 
done that we ought to begin quickly to bestir our- 
selves. This day-labor of ours, wc confess, has 
hitherto a certain emblematic air, like the annual 
ploughing and sowing of the Emperor of China. 
Let us make it an honest sweat. Let the scholar 
measure his valor by his power to cope with in- 
tellectual giants. Leave others to count votes 
and calculate stocks. His courage is to weigh 
Plato, judge Laplace, know Newton, Faraday, 
judge of Darwin, criticise Kant and Swedenborg, 
and on all these arouse the central courage of 
insight. The scholar's courage should be as ter- 
rible as the Cid's, though it grow out of spiritual 
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nature, not out of brawn. Nature, when she adds 
difficulEy, adds brain.' fl 

With this respect to the bias of the individual 
mind add, what is consistent with it, the mosc^ 
catholic receptivity for the genius of others.1 
The day will come when no badge, uniform or 
medal will be worn ; when the eye, which car- 
ries in it planetary influences from all the stars, 
will indicate rank hst enough by exerting power. 
For it is true that the stratification of crusts in 
geolc^ is not more precise than the d^rces of 
rank in minds. A man will say : ' 1 am bom 
CO this position ; I must take it, and neither ^ 
you nor I can help or hinder me. Surely, then^f 
I need not fret myself to guard my own dig- 
nity.'* The great man loves the conversation ■ 
or the book that convicts him, not that which " 
soothes or flatters him. He makes himself of 
no reputation ; he conceals his learning, conceals 
//his charity. For the highest wisdom docs not 
w' concern itself with particular men, but with man 

. enamoured with the law and the Eternal Source. 

I Say with Antoninus, " If the picture is good, 
who cares who made it? What matters it by 
whom the good is done, by yourself or another ? " ^ 
If it is the truth, what matters who said it ? If ^ 



it was right, what signifies who did it? AJlgreat- 
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ness is in degree, and there is more above than 
below. Where were your own intellect, if greater 
had not lived ? And do you know what the 
right meaning of Fame is ? It is that sympathy, 
rather that fine element by which the good 
become partners of the greatness of their supe- 
riors.' 

Extremes meet, and there is no better exam- 
ple than the haughtiness of humility. No aris- 
tocrat, no prince born to the purple, can begin to 
compare with the self-respect of the saint. Why 
is he so lowly, but that he knows that he can well 
afford it, resting on the largeness of God in 
him ? ' I have read in an old book that Barcena 
the Jesuit confessed to another of his order that 
when the Devil appeared to him in his cell one 
night, out of his profound humility he rose up 
to meet him, and prayed him to sit down in his 
chair, for he was more worthy to sit there than 
himself. 

Shall I tell you the secret of the true scholar ? )^ 
It is this : Every man I meet is my master in some 
point, and in that I learn of him. The populace 
will say, with Home Toolce, " If you would be 
powerful, pretend to be powerful." I prefer to 
gay, with the old Hebrew prophet, "Scckcst 
thou great things ? — seek them not ; " or, what 
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was said of the Spanish prince, "The more you 
took from him, the greater he appeared," Plus 
on lui tttt plus il est grand. 

Scintillations of greatness appear here and 
there in men of unequal character, and are by no 
means confined to the cultivated and so-called 
moral class.' It is easy to draw traits from Na- 
poleon, who was not generous nor just, but was 
intellectual and knew the law of things. Napo- 
leon commands our respect by his enormous 
self-trust, the habit of seeing with his own eyes, 
never the surface, but to the heart of the matter, 
whether it was a road, a cannon, a character, an 
officer, or a king, — and by the speed and se- 
curity of his action in the premises, always new. 
He has left a library of manuscripts, a muld- 
tude of sayings, every one of widest application. 
He was a man who always fell on his feet. 
When one of his favorite schemes missed, he 
had the faculty of taking up his genius, as he 
said, and of carrying it somewhere else. " What- 
ever they may tell you, believe that one fights 
with cannon as with fists ; when once the fire 
is begun, the least want of ammunition renders 
what you have done already useless." I find it 
easy to translate all his technics into all of mine, 
and his official advices are to me more literary 
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and philosophical than the memoirs of the Acad- 
emy. His advice to his brother, King Joseph 
ofSpain, was: "I have only one counsel for you, 
— Be Masicr*' Depth of intellect relieves even 
the ink of crime with a fringe of light. Wc per- 
haps look on its crimes as experiments of a uni- 
versal student ; as he may read anv book who 
reads all books, and as the English judge in old 
timeSi when learning was rare, forgave a culprit 
who could read and write. It is difficult to find 
greatness pure. Well, I please myself with its 
diftusion ; to find a spark of true fire amid much 
corruption. It is some guaranty, I hope, for the 
health of the soul which has this generous blood. 
How many men, detested in contemporary hos- 
tile history, of whom, now that the mists have 
rolled away, we have learned to correct our old 
estimates, and to see them as, on the whole, 
instruments of great benefit. Diderot was no 
model, but unclean as the society in which he 
lived; yet was he the best-natured man in 
France, and would help any wretch at a pinch. 
His humanity knew no bounds. A poor scrib- 
bler who had written a lampoon against him and 
wished to dedicate it to a pious Due d'Orlcans, 
came with it in his poverty to Diderot, and 
Diderot, pitying the creature, wrote the dedica- 
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don for bim, and so raised fivcHmd-nrenty lotds 
CO save his Punishing lampooaer slire. 

Meantime we hate snivelling. I do not wish 
you to surpass others in any nzrrow or profes- 
sional or monkish way. We like the natural 
greatness of health and wild power. I confess 
chat I am as much taken by it in boys, and some> 
times in people not normal, nor edocaced, nor 
presentable, nor chorch-roembers, — even in 
persons open to the suspicion of irregular and 
immoral living, in Bohemians, — as in more 
orderly examples. For we muse remember that 
in the lives of soldiers, sailors and men of Urge 
advcntore, many of the stays and guards of our 
household life are wanting, and vet the oppor- 
tunities and incentives CO sublime daring and 
performance are often close at hand. We muse 
have some charic)' for the sense of the people, 
which admires natural power, and will elcce it 
over virtuous men who have less. It has this 
excuse, that natural is really allied to moral 
power, and may always be expected to approach 
it by its own instincts. Intellect at least is not 
stupid, and will see the force of morals over 
men, if It does not itself obey. Henry VII. of 
England was a wise king. When Gerald, Earl 
of Kildarc, who was in rebellion against him. 
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was brought to London, and examined before 
the Privy Council, one said, " All Ireland can- 
not govern this Earl." " Then let this Earl 
goTern all Ireland," replied the King. 

It is noted of some scholars, like Swift and 
Gibbon and Donne, that they pretended to vices 
which they had not, so much did they hate 
hypocrisy. William Blake the artist frankly says, 
" I never knew a bad man in whom there was 
not something very good." Bret Harte has 
pleased himself with noting and recording the 
sudden virtue blazing in the wild reprobates of 
the ranches and mines of California. 

Men are ennobled by morals and by intellect; ^ 
but those two elements know each other and al- '^ 
ways beckon to each other, until at last they meet 1 
in the man, if he is to be truly great. The man ' 
who sells you a lamp shows you that the flame 
of oil, which contented you before, casts a strong 
shade in the path of the petroleum which he 
lights behind it ; and this again casts a shadow in 
the path of the electric light. So does intellect 
when brought into the presence of char:icter; 
character puts out that light, Goethe, in his cor- 
respondence with his Grand Duke of Weimar, 
does not shine. We can see that the Prince had 
the advantage of the Olympian genius.' It is 
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great as the world, but there was no room in it 
to hold the memory of a wrong. 

These may serve as local examples to indicate 
a magnetism which is probably known better and 
finer to each scholar in the little Olympus of his 
own favorites, and which makes him require 
geniality and humanity in his heroes. What are 
these but the promise and the preparation of a 
day when the air of the world shall be purified 
by nobicr society, when the measure of greatness 
shall be useflitness in the highest sense, greatness 
consisting in truth, reverence and good will? 

Life is made of illusions, and a very common 
one is the opinion you hear expressed in every 
village : ' O yes, if I lived in New York or Phil- 
adelphia, Cambridge or New Haven or Boston 
or Andover, there might be fit society; hut it 
happens that there arc no fine young men, no 
superior women in my town.' You may hear 
this every day ; but it is a shallow remark. Ah ! 
have you yet to learn that the eye altering alters 
all; that "the world Is an echo which returns 
to each of us what we say ? " It is not examples 
of greatness, but sensibility to see them, that 
is wanting. The good botanist will find flowers 
between the street pavements, and any man filled 
vith an idea or a purpose will find examples 
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and illustrations and coadjutors wherever he 
goes. Wit is a magnet to find wit, and character 
to find character. Do you not know that people 
arc as those with whom they converse? And if 
all or any arc heavy to me, that fiict accuses me.* 
Why complin, as if a man's debt to his inferi- 
ors were not at least equal to his debt to his 
superiors ? If men were equals, the waters would 
not move ; but the difference of level which 
makes Niagara a cataract^ makes eloquence, tn- 
dignation> poetry, \n him who finds there is much 
to communicate. With self-respect then there 
must be in the aspirant the strong fellow feelings 
the humanity, which makes men of all classes 
warm to him as their leader and representative.' 
Wc arc thus forced to express our instinct of 
the truth by exposing the failures of experience. 
The man whom we have not seen, in whom no 
regard of self degraded the adorer of the laws, 
— who by governing himself governed others ; 
sportive in manner, but inexorable in act ; who 
sees longevity in his cause ; whose aim is always 
distinct to him; who is suffered to be himself 
in society ; who carries fate in his eye ; — he it 
is whom we seek, encouraged in every good hour 
that here or hereafter he shall be found. 
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IMMORTALITY 

Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 

What rainbows teach, and sunsets show ? 

Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of humss fates. 

Voice of earth to earth returned. 

Prayers of saints that miy burned, — 

Saying, What it excellent. 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Hearts are dtut, hearts* loves remain; 

Heart's love will meet thee again. 



Mute orator ! vrell skilled to plead. 
And send conviction without phmc. 
Thou dost succor and retnede 
The shortness of our days. 
And promise, on thy Founder's truth. 
Long nu»TOW to diit mortal youth. 

Monadnoc. 
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IN the year 616 of our era, when Edwin, 
the Anglo-Saxon king, was deliberating on 
receiving the Christian missionaries> one of his 
nobles said to him : " The present life of 
man, O king, compared with that space of time 
beyond, of which we have no certainty, reminds 
me of one of your winter feasts, where you ait 
with your generals and ministers. The hearth 
blazes in the middle and a grateful heat is 
spread around, while storms of rain and snow are 
raging without. Driven by the chilling tempest, 
a little sparrow enters at one door, and flies 
delighted around us till it departs through 
the other. Whilst it stays in our mansion, it 
feels not the winter storm ; but when this short 
moment of happiness has been enjoyed, it is 
forced again into the same dreary tempest from 
which it had escaped, and we behold it no 
more, Such is the life of man, and we are as^ 
ignorant of the state which preceded our prc-'Y 
sent existence as of that which will follow it. | 
Things being so, I feel that if this new faith 
can give us more certainty, it deserves to be 
received." ' 
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In Che 6rat records of a nation in any degree 
thoughtful and cultivated^ some belief in the life 
beyond life would of course be suggested. The 
Egyptian people furnish us the earliest details of 
an established civilization, and I read in the sec- 
ond book of Herodotus this mem orable sen tence : 
"The Kgyptians are the first of mankind who 
have affirmed the immortality of the soul." 
Nor do I read it with less interest that the his- 
torian connects it presently wth the doctrine of 
metempsychosis ; for I know well that where 
this belief once existed it would necessarily take 
a base form for the savage and a pure form for 
the wise ; — so that I only look on the counter- 
feit as a proof chat the genuine faith had been 
there. The credence of men, more than race or 
climate, makes their manners and customs ; and 
the history of religion may be read in the forms 
//o{ sepulture. There never was a time when the 
4v doctrine of a future life was not held. Morals 
must be enjoined, but among rude men moral 
judgments were rudely figured under the forms 
of dogs and whips, or of an easier and more 
plentiful life after death. And as the savage 
If' could not detach in his mind the life of the soul 
Jrom the body, he took great care for his body- 
Thus the whole life of man in the first ages was 
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ponderously determined on death ; and, as we 
know, the polity of the Egyptians, the by-laws 
of towns, of streets and houses, respected burial. 
It made every man an undertaker, and the priest- 
hood a senate of sextons. Every palace was 
a door to a pyramid: a king or rich man was a 
pyramidain. The labor of races was spent on 
the excavation of catacombs. The chief end of 
man being to be buried well, the arts most in 
request were masonry and embalming, to give 
imperishability to the corpse. 

The Greek, with his perfect senses and pcr-\\ 
ceptions, had quite another philosophy. He// 
loved life and delighted in beauty. He set his 
wit and taste, like elastic gas, under these moun- 
tains of stone, and lifted them. He drove away 
the embalmers ; he built no more of those dolefiil 
mountainous tombs. He adorned death, brought 
wreaths of parsley and laurel; made it bright 
with games of strength and skill, and chariot 
races. He looked at death only as the distrib- 
utor of imperishable glory. Nothing can excel 
the beauty of his sarcophagus. He carried his 
arts to Rome, and built his beautiful tombs at 
Pompeii. The poet Shelley says of these deli- 
cately carved white marble cells, " They seem 
not so much hiding places of that which muse 
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decay, as voluptuous chambers for immorta] 
spirits." In the same spirit the modern Greeks, 
in their songs, ask that they may be buried 
where the sun can see them, and that a tittle win- 
dow may be cut in the sepulchre, from whidi 
the swallow might be seen when it comes back 
in the spring.' 
// Christianity brought a new wisdom. But 
\>|«ming depends on the learner. No more 
truth can be conveyed than the popular mind 

/can bear, and the barbarians who received the 
cross took the doctrine of the resurrection as 
'the Egyptians took it. It was an affair of the 
body, and narrowed again by the fury of sect ; 
so that grounds were sprinkled with holy water 
to receive only orthodox dust ; and to keep the 
body still more sacredly safe for resurrection, it 
was put into the walls of the church ; and the 
churchesof Europe are really sepulchres. 1 read 
at Melrose Abbey the inscription on theruined 
gate: — 

'■The Eaith joei on the Einh gliitcring with gold; 
The Eanh goci to the Eanh sooner tbin it wold; 
The Ecrtb builds on the Eixth c»dci and towers; 
The Earth aayi to die Earth, All thii u ours." 

^Meantime the true disciples saw, through the 
•^ letter, the doctrine of eternity, which dissolved 
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the poor corpse and nature also, and gave gran- 1 
dear to the passing hour. The most remarkable] 
step in the religious history of recent ages is that 
made by the genius of Swedenborg, who de-\ 
scribed the moral faculties and affections of man,^ 
with the hard realism of an astronomer dcscrib^' 
ing the suns and planets of our system, and 
explained his opinion of the history and destiny 
of souls in a narrative form, as of one who had 
gone in a trance into the society of other worlds. 
Swedenborg described an intelligible heavenA^^^ 
by continuing the like employments in the like \r 
circumstances as those wc know ; men in sod- ^ 
ctics, in houses, towns, trades, entertainments ; I 
continuations of our earthly experience. We ' 
shall pass to the future existence as wc enter into 
an agreeable dream." All nature will accompany 
us there. M ilton anticipated the leading thought 
of Swedenborg, when he wrote, in Paradise 
Lost,-^ 

"What if Earth 
Be but tlic shsdovr of Heaven, and things ihcrein 
Each to the other like more thoD on earth is thou^t ? " 

Swedenborg had a vast genius and announced 
many things true and admirable, though always 
clothed in somewhat sad and Stygian colors. 
These truths, passing out of his system into 
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general circulation, are now met with every day, 
qualifying the views and creeds of all churches 
and of men of no church. And I think we are 
all aware of a revolution in opinion. Sixty years 

<ago, the books read, the sermons and prayers 
, heard, the habits of thought of religious persons, 
were al! directed on death. AM were under the 
shadow of Calvinism and of the Koman Cath- 
olic purgatory, and death was dreadful. The 
emphasis of all the good books given to young 
people was on death. We were all taught that 
we were born to die ; and over that, all the ter- 
rors that theology could gather from savage na- 
tions were added to increase the gloom.' A great 
change has occurred. Death is seen as a natural 
event, and is met with firmness. A wise man 
in our time caused to be written on his tomb, 
" Think on living." ' That inscription describes 
a progress in opinion. Cease from this antedat- 
ing of your experience. Sufficient to to-day are 
the duties of to-day. Don't waste life in doubts 
and fears ; spend yourself on the work before 
you, well assured that the right performance of 
this hour's duties will be the best preparation 
for the hours or ages that follow it: — 

"The name of dcaih was never Icirible 
To him that knew to live." J 
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A man of thought is willing to die, willing to\\ 
live; I suppose because he has seen the thread f/ 
on which the beads are strung, and perceived i 
that it reache3 up and down, existing quite f 
independendy of the present illusions. A man 
of affairs is afraid to die, is pestered with terrors, 
because he has not this vision, and is the victim ' 
of those who have moulded the religious doc- ' 
trines into some neat and plausible system, as 
Calvinism, Romanism or Sweden borgism, for 
household use. It is the fear of the young bird 
to trust its wings. The experiences of the soul Vv 
will fast outgrow this alarm. The saying of ff 
Marcus Antoninus it were hard to mend : " It is 
well to die if there be gods, and sad to live if 
there be none." 1 think all sound minds rest 
on a certain preliminary conviction, namely, that 
if it be best that conscious personal life shall 
continue, it will continue ; if not best, then it 
will not : and we, if we saw the whole, should 
of course see that it was better so. Schiller said, 
" What is so universal as death, must be bene- 
fit" A friend of Michel Angelo saying to him 
that his constant labor for art must make him 
think of death with regret, — " By no means," he 
said; '*for if life be a pleasure, yet since death 
also is sent by the hand of the same Master, 
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neither should that displeitse us.'* Plutarch, in 
Greece, has a deep faJth thac the doctrine of 
the Divine Providence and that of the immortal- 
ity. of the soul rest on one and the same basis. 
Hear the opinion of Montesquieu : " If the 
immortality of the soul were an error, I should 
be sorry not to believe it. I avow that I am not 
so humble as the atheist; I know not how they 
think, but for me, I do not wish to exchange the 
idcaof immortality against that of the beatitude 
of one day. I delight in believing myself as 
immortal as God himself. Independently of 
revealed ideas, metaphysical ideas give me a 
vigorous hope of my eternal well-being, which 
I would never renounce." ' 

I was lately told of young children who feel 
a certain terror at the assurance of life without 
end, "What! will it never stop?" the child 
SMd; "what! never die? never, never? It makes 
me feel so tired." And 1 have in mind the 
expression of an older believer, who once said 
to me, " The thought that this frail being is 
never to end is so overwhelming that my only 
shelter is God's presence.** This disquietude 
only marks the transition. The healthy state 
f mind is the love of life. What is so good, 
let it endure. 
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I find tTiat what is called great and powerful 
life — the administration of lai^e af&irs, in com- 
merce, in the courts, in the state, — is prone to 
develop narrow and special talent; but, unless 
combined with a certain contemplative turn, a 
taste for abstract truth, for the moral laws, does 
not build up faith or lead to content. There is 
a profound melancholy at the base of men of 
active and powerful talent, seldom suspected. 
Many years ago, there were two men in the 
United States Senate, both of whom are now 
dead. I have seen them both ; one of them I 
personally knew. Both were men of distinction 
and took an active part In the politics of their 
day and generation. They were men of intel- 
lect, and one of them, at a later period, gave to 
a friend this anecdote. He said that when he 
entered the Senate he became in a short time 
intimate with one of his colleagues, and, though 
attentive enough to the routine of public duty, 
they daily returned to each other, and spent 
much time in conversation on the immortality 
of the soul and other intellectual questions, and 
cared for little else. When my friend at last left 
Congress, they parted, his colleague remaining 
there ; and, as their homes were widely distant 
from each other, it chanced that he never met 
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him again until, twenty-five years afterwards, 
they saw each other through open doors at a dis- 
tance in a crowded reception at the President's 
house in Washington. Slowly they advanced 
towards each other as they could, through the 
brilliant company, and at last met,- — said no- 
thing, but shook hands long and cordially. Ac 
last his friend said, " Any light, Albert f " 
" None," replied Albert. " Any light, Lewis ? " 
" None," replied he. They looked in each 
f' other's eyes silently, gave one more shake each 
j to the hand he held, and thus parted for the last 
y^ime.' Now I should say that the impulse which 
^ drew these minds to this inquiry through so many 
* ' if ^^"^ ^^^ ^ better affirmative evidence than their 
Ifiiilure to find a confirmation was negative. I 
ought to add that, though men of good minds, 
they were both pretty strong materialists in their 
daily aims and way of life. I admit that you 
shall find a good deal of skepticism in the streets 
and hotels and places of coarse amusement. But 
that is only to say that the practical faculties are 
fester developed than the spiritual. Where there 
is depravity there is a slaughter-house sij'le of 
thinking. One argument of future life is the 
/recoil of the mind in such company, — our pain 
\^at every skeptical statement. The skeptic affirms 
\ 
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that the universe is a nest of boxes with nothing 
in the last box. All laughter at man is bitter, 
and puts us out of good activity. When Bona- 
parte insisted that the heart is one of the entrails, 
that it is the pit of the stomach that moves the 
world, — do wc thank him for the gracious in- 
struction ? Our disgust is the protest of human 
nature against a lie. 

The ground of hope is in the infinity of the\\ 
world ; which infinity reappears in every parti- J^ 
cle, the powers of all society in every individual, U 
and of all mind in every mind. I know against \ 
all appearances that the universe can receive no 
detriment; that there is a remedy for every i 
wrong and a satisfaction for ever>' soul. Here / 
is this wonderfiil thought. But whence came 
it? Who put it in the mind ? It was not I, it 
was not you; it is elemental, — belongs to. 
thought and virtue, and whenever we have either 
wc sec the beams of this light. When the Mas- 
ter of the universe has points to carry in his 
government he impresses his will in the struc- 
ture of minds.' 

But proceeding to the enumeration of the few 
simple elements of the natural faith^ the first fact 
that strikes us is our delight in permanence. 
All great natures are lovers of stability and 
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permanence, as the type of the Eternal. After 
science begins, belief of permanence roust fol- 
low in B healthy mind.' Things so attractive, 
designs so wise, the secret workman so transccnd- 
ently skilful that it tasks successive generations 
of observers only to find out, part with part, the 
delicate contrivance and adjustment of a weed, 
of a moss, to its wants, growth and perpetuation ; 
all these adjustments becoming perfectly intelli- 
gible to our study, — and the contriver of it all 
forever hidden ! To breathe, to sleep, is won- 
derful. But never to know the Cause, the Giver, 
and infer his character and will ! Of what im- 
port this vacant sky, these puffing elements, 
these insignificant lives full of selfish loves and 
y/quarrcls and ennui ? Everything is prospective, 

S^^and man is to live hereafter. That the world is 
( for his education is the only sane solution of the 
^ enigma. And I think that the naturalist works 
not for himself, but for the believing mind, 
which turns his discoveries to revelations, re- 
ceives them as private tokens of the grand good 
will of the Creator. 

/ The mind delights tn immense time ; delights 
in rocks, in metals, in mountain chains, and in 
the evidence of vast geologic periods which these 
give ; in the age of trees, say of the sequoias, a 
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few of which will span the whole history of man- 
kind ; ' in the noble toughness and imperishable- 
ncss of the palm-tree, which, thrives under abuse; 
delights in architecture, whose building lasts so 
long, — "A house," says Ruskin, *' is not in its 
prime until it is five hundred years old," — and 
here are the Pyramids, which have as many 
thousands, and cromlechs and earth-mounds 
much older than these. 

We delight in stabjlit)', and really are inter- 
ested in nothing that ends. What lasts a cen- 
tury pleases us in comparison with what lasts an 
hour. But a century, when we have once made 
it familiar and compared it with a true antiquity, 
looks dwarfish and recent ; and it does not help 
the matter adding numbers, if we see that it has 
an end, which it will reach just as surely as the 
shortest. A candle a mile long or a hundred 
miles long does not help the im^ination ; only 
a self-feeding fire, an inextinguishable lamp, like 
the sun and the star, that we have not yet found 
date and origin for. But the nebular theory 
threatens their duration also, bereaves them of 
this glory, and will make a shift to eke out a 
sort of eternity by succession, as planes and ani- 
mals do. 

And what arc these delights in the vast and 
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permanent and strong, but approximations and 
resemblances of what is entire and sufficing, cre- 
ative and Self-sustaining life? For the Creator 
(keeps his word with us. These long-lived or 
long-enduring objects are to us, as we see them, 

i only symbols of somewhat in us far longer-lived. 

'Our passions, our endeavors, have something 
ridiculous and mocking, if we come to so hasty 
an end. If not to bcy how like the bells of a fool 
is the trump of fame! Nature does not, like the 
Empress Anne of Russia, call together all the 
architectural genius of the Empire to build and 
finish and furnish a palace of snow, to melt again 
to water in the first thaw. Will you, with vast 
cost and painsj educate your children to be adepts 
in their several arts, and, as soon as they are 
ready to produce a masterpiece, call out a file of 
soldiers to shoot them down ? We must infer 

.our destiny fi-om the preparation. We are driven 

/by instinct to hive innumerable experiences 

which are of no visible value, and we may revolve 

through many lives before wc shall assimilate or 

I exhaust them. Now there is nothing in Nature 
capricious, or whimsical, or accidental, or unsup- 
ported. Nature never moves by jumps, but al- 
ways in steady and supported advances. The 
implanting of a desire indicates that the gratl- 
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iicarion of that dcstre is in the constitution of the 
creature that feels it ; the wish for food, the wish\ 
for motion, the wish for sleep, for society, for / 
knowledge; are not random whims, but grounded . 
in the structure of the creature, and meant to be I 
satisfied by food, by motion, by sleep, by society, | 
by knowledge. If there is the desire to live, and^^ 
in larger sphere, with more knowledge and // 
power, it is because life and knowledge and power t 
are good for us, and we are the natural depos- / 
itaries of these gifts. The love of life is out of | 
all proportion to the value set on a single day, 
and seems to indicate, like all our other expe- 
riences, a conviction of immense resources and 
possibilities proper to us, on which we have 
never drawn. 

All the comfort I have found teaches me to 
confide that I shall not have less in times and 
places that 1 do not yet know. I have known 
admirable persons, without feeling that they 
exhaust the possibilities of virtue and talent. I 
have seen what glories of climate, of summer 
mornings and evenings, of midnight sky ; I have 
enjoyed the benefits of all this complex ma- 
chinery of arts and civilization, and its results of 
comfort. The good Power can easily provide 
mc millions more as good. Shall I hold on with 

VIII 
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have seen teaches me to trust the Creator for all 
I have not seen. Whatever it be which the great 
Providence prepares for us, it must be some- 
thing tai^e and generous, and in the great style 
of his works. The future must be up to the 
style of our faculties, — of memory, of hope, of 
imagination, of reason.' I have a house, a closet 
which holds my books, a table, a garden, a field : 
arc these, any or all, a reason for refusing the 
angel who beckons me away, — as if there were 
no room or skill elsewhere that could reproduce 
for me as my like or my enlarging wants may 
require? We wish to live for what is great, not 
for what is mean. I do not wish to live for the 
sake of my warm house, my orchard, or my pic- 
tures. 1 do not wish to live to wear out my 
boots. 

' As a hint of endless being, we may rank that 
novelty which perpetually attends life. The soul 
does not age with the body. On the borders 
of the grave, the wise man looks forward with 
equal elasticity of mind, or hope ; and why not^ 
after millions of years, on the verge of stiU newer 
existence? — for it is the nature of intelligent 
beings to be forever new to life. Most men arc 
insolvent, or promise by their countenance and 
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conversation and by their early endeavor much 
more than they ever perform, — suggesting a 
design still to be carried out ; the man must have 
new motives, new companions, new condition 
and another term. Franklin said, " Life is rather 
a state of embryo, a preparation for life. A man 
is not completely born until he has passed 
through death." Every really able man, in what- 
ever direction he work, — a man of large affairs, 
an inventotj a statesman, an orator, a poet, a 
painter, — if you talk sincerely with him, con- 
siders his work, however much admired, as far 
short of what it should be. What is this Better,\ 
this flying Idea], but the perpetual promise of / 
his Creator ? ' 

The fable of the Wandering Jew is agreeable 
to men, because they want more time and land 
in which to execute their thoughts. But a higher 
poetic use must be made of the legend. Take 
us as we are, with our experience, and transfer 
us to a new planet, and let us digest for its 
inhabitants what we could of the wisdom of 
this. After we have found our depth there, and 
assimilated what we could of the new experience, 
transfer us to a new scene. In each transfer wc 
shall have acquired, by seeing them at a distance, 
a new mastery of the old thoughts, in which 
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we were too much immersed. In short, all our' 
inceilectuai action, not promises but bestows a 
feeling of absolute exUtcncc. We are taken out 
of lime and breathe a purer air. I know not 
whence we draw the assurance of prolonged life, 
of a life which shoots that gulf we call death and 
takes hold of what is real and abiding, by so^ 
many claims as from our intellectual history.^ 
Salt is a good preserver; cold is: but a truth > 
cures the tatnt of mortality better, and " p>'c-( 
serves from harm until another period." ' A sort 
of absoluteness attends all perception of truths 
— no smell of age, no hint of corruption. It is 
self-sufficing, sound, entire. 

Lord Bacon said : " Some of the philosophers 
who were least divine denied generally the im~ S 
mortality of the soul, yet came to this point, that ™ 
whatsoever motions the spirit of man could act 
and perform without the organs of the body, 
might remsun after death ; which were only those 
of the understanding, and not of the affections ; 
so immortal and incorruptible a thing did know- 
ledge seem to them to be." And Van Helmont 
the philosopher of Holland, drew his sufficicn 
proof purely from the action of the intellect, 
" It is my greatest desire," he said, "that it might 
be granted unto atheists to have tasted, at least 
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but one only moment, what it is intellectually 
to understand; whereby they may feel the im- 
mortality of the mind, as it were by touching." 
A farmer, a laborer, a mechanic, is driven by his 
work all day, but it ends at night; it has an end. 
But, as far as the mechanic or former is also a 
scholar or thinker, his work has no end. That\ 
which he has learned is that there is much more j^ 
to be learned. The wiser he is, he feels only I 
the more his incompetence. " What we know is 
a point to what we do not know." A thousand 
years, — tenfold, a hundredfold his faculties, 
would not suffice. The demands of his task are 
such that it becomes omnipresent. He studies 
in his walking, at his meals, in his amusements, 
even in his sleep. Montcsquieusaid, " The love 
of study is in us almost the only eternal passion. 
All the others quit us in proportion as this 
miserable machine which holds them approaches 
its ruin." " Art is long," says the thinker, " and 
life is short." He is but as a fly or a worm to 
this mountain, this continent, which his thoughts 
inhabit. It is a perception that comes by the 
activity of the intellect; never to the laxy or rusty 
mind. Courage comes naturally to those who 
have the habit effacing labor and danger, and 
who therefore know the power of their arms and 
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bodies ; and courage or confidence in the mind 
comes to those who know by use its wonderful 
y^ //forces and inspirations and returns. Belief i n its 
r ' ^ foturc is a reward kept only for those who use 
v\it. " To me," said Goethe, " the eternal exist- 
ence of my soul is proved from my ideft of a&-! 
tivity. If I work incessantly till my death, Nature 
is Iwund to give me another form of existence, 
when the present can no longer sustain my 
spirit." f 

It is a proverb of the world that good will 

makes intelligence, that goodness itself is an eye ; 

and the one doctrine in which all religions agree 

is that new light is added to the mind in propor- 

/^onasituses that which it has. " He that doeth 

the will of God abideth forever." Ignorant 

people confound reverence for the intuitions with 

egotism. There is no conftision in the things 

themselves. The health of the mind consists in 

the perception of law. Its dignity consists 

in being under the law. Its goodness is the most 

generous extension of our private interests to 

the dignity and generosity of ideas. Nothing 

//seems to me so excellent as a belief in the laws. 

^C It communicates nobleness, and, as it were, aa^ 

\ asylum in temples to the loyal soul. " 

I confess that everything connected with our 
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personality fails. Nature never spares the in- 
dividual ; wc arc always balked of a complete 
success : no prosperity is promised to our self- 
esteem. We have our indemnity only in the 
moral and intellectual reality to which we aspire. 
That is immortal, and we only through that. 
The soul stipulates for no private good. That 
which is private I sec not to be good. " If truth 
live, I live ; if justice live, I live," said one of 
the old saints ; " and these by any man's suffer- 
ing are enlarged and enthroned." 

The moral sentiment measures itself by sac-' 
rifice. It risks or ruins property, health, life 
itself, without hesitation, for its thought, and all 
men justify the man by their praise for this act.' 
And Mahomet in the same mind declared, " Not 
dead, but living, ye arc to account all those who 
are slain in the way of God." 

On these grounds I think that wherever man 
ripens, this audacious belief presently appears, 
— in the savage, savagely ; in the good, purely. 
As soon as thought is exercised, this belief is 
inevitable ; as soon as virtue glows, this belief 
confirms itself. It is a kind of summary or 
completion of man. It cannot rest on a legend ; 
it cannot be quoted from one to another ; it must 
have the assurance of a man's faculties that they 
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can fill a larger theatre and a longer term than 
Nature here allows him. Goethe said : " It is to 
a thinking being quite impossible to think him- 
self non-existent, ceasing to think and live ; so 
far does every one carry in himself the proof of 
immortality, and quite spontaneously. But so 
soon as the man will be objective and go out of 
himself, so soon as ^e dogmatically will grasp 
a personal duration to bolster up in cockney 
6uhion that inward assurance, he is lost in con- 
tradiction." The doctrine is not sentimental, 
but is grounded in the necessities and forces we 
ossess. N oth ing will h old but that which we 
must be. aad . roust d o : — 

<■ Man'i heart the Almighty to the Future set 
By secret but inviolable springs." ' 

The revelation that is true is written on the 
palms of the hands, the thought of our mind, 
the desire of our heart, or nowhere. My idea 
of heaven is that there is no melodrama in it at 
all ; that it is wholly real. Here is the emphasis 
of conscience and experience ; this is no specu- 
lation, but the most practical of doctrines. Do 
you think that the eternal chain of cause and 
effect which pervades Nature, which threads the 
globes as beads on a string, leaves this out of 
its circuit, — leaves out this desire of God and 
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men as a waif and a caprice, altogether cheap 
and common, and falling without reason or 
merit ? 

We live by desire to live ; we live by choice ; U 
by will, by thought, by virtue, by the vivacity 'i, 
of the laws which we obey, and obeying share /y 
their life, — or we die by sloth, by disobedience, 
by losing hold of life, which ebbs out of us. 
But whilst I find the signatures» the hints and 
suggestions, noble and wholesome, — whilst I 
find that all the ways of virtuous living lead 
upward and not downward, — yet it is not my'^A 
duty to prove to myself the immortality of )y 
the soul. That knowledge is hidden very cun- 
ningly. Perhaps the archangels cannot find the 
secret of their existence, as the eye cannot see 
itself; — but, ending or endless, to live whilst 
I live.' 

There is a drawback to the value of all state- 
ments of the doctrine, and I think that one 
abstains from writing or printing on the immor- 
tality of the soul, because, when he comes to the 
end of his statement, the hungry eyes that run 
through it will close disappointed; the listeners M 
say. That is not here which we desire; — and I A* 

lall be as much wronged by their hasty con- 
clusions, as they feel themselves wronged by my 
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) omissions. 1 mean that I am a better believer,' 

and all serious souls are better believers in the 

immortality, tlian wc can give grounds for. The 

/y'^real evidence is too subtle, or is higher than we 

\\ can write down in propositions, and therefore 

I Vfordsworth's Ode is the best modern essay on 

I the subject. 

/ / We cannot prove our fiiith by syllogisms, 
>^ The argument refiases to form in the mind. A 
conclusion, an inference, a grand augury, is ever 
hovering, but attempt to ground it, and the rea- 
sons are all vanishing and inadequate.' You 
cannot make a written theory or demonstration j 
of this as you can an orrery of the Copernican fl 
astronomy. It must be sacredly treated. Speak 
of the mount in the mount. Not bv literature 



/,' or theolog)', but only by rare integrity, by a 
\\man permeated and perfumed with airs of 



\neavcn, — with manliest or womanlicst endur- ■ 
fing love, — can the vision be clear to a use the ~ 
most sublime. And hence the fact that in the 
minds of men the testimony of a few inspired ^ 
souls has had such weight and penetration. You fl 
shall not say, *'0 my bishop, O my pastor, is 
there any resurrection ? What do you think ? 
Did Dr. Channing believe that wc should know 
each other ? did Wesley ? did Butler ? did Fene- 
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Ion ?" Whac questions are these ! Go read Mil- 
ton, Shakspcarc or any truly ideal poet. Read 
Plato, or any seer of the interior realities. Read 
St. Augustine, Swedenborg, Immanuel Kant. 
Let any master simply recite to you the sub\ \ 
stantial laws of the intellect, and in the presence/^ 
of the laws themselves you will never ask such \ 
primary-school questions. 

Is immortality only an intellectual quality, 
or, shall I say, only an energy, there being no 
passive ? He has it, and he alone, who gives life 
to all names, persons, things, where he comes. 
No religion, not the wildest mythology dies for 
him ; no art is lost. He vivifies what he touches. ^ 

Future state is an illusion for the ever-present yj •'■ " 
state. It is not length of life, but depth of life. 
It is not duration, but a taking of the soul out 
of time, as all high action of the mind does: 
when we are living in the sentiments we ask no 
questions about time. The spiritual world takes 
place; — that which is always the same.' But 

tsee how the sentiment is wise. Jesus explained 
nothing, but the influence of him took people out 
of time, and they felt eternal. A great integrity 
makes usimmortal : an admiration, a deep love, 
■ a strong will, arms us above fear. It makes a 
Bday memorable. We say we lived years in that 

L._ 
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<hour. It is strange that Jesus is esteemed by 
mankind the bringer of the doctrine of immor- 
tality. He is never once weak or sentimental ; 
he is very abstemious of explanation, he never 
preaches the personal immortality ; whilst Plato 
and Cicero had both allowed themselves to over- 
step the stern limits of the spirit, and gratify the 
people with that picture. 

How ill agrees this majestical immortality of 

our religion with the frivolous population ! Will 

you build magnificently for mice? Will you 

offer empires to such as cannot set a house or 

private affairs in order? Here are people who 

cannot dispose of a day ; an hour hangs heavy 

on their hands ; and will you offer them rolling 

ages without end ? But this is the way we rise. 

Within every man's thought is a higher thought, 

— within the character he exhibits to-day, a 

higher character. The youth puts off the illusions 

of the child, the man puts off the ignorance 

and tumultuous passions of youth ; proceeding 

thence puts off the egotism of manhood, and 

becomes at last a public and universal soul. He 

:/ is rising to greater heights, but also rising to 

Y" realities; the outer relations and circumstances 

'. dying out, he entering deeper into God, God 

. into him, until the last garment of egotism falls. 
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and he is with God, — shares the will and the 
immensity of the First Cause." 

It is curious to find the sellsanie feelings that 
it is not immortality, but eternity, — not dura- 
tion, but a state of abandonment to the High- 
est, and so the sharing of His perfection, — 
appearing in the farthest east and west. The 
human mind takes no account of geography, 
language or legends, but in all utters the same 

instinct. '-'^^eJI^ 

Yama, the lord of Death, promised Nachike- . #- ^^ 
tas, the son of Gautama, to grant him three boons . a^/^e^ I 
at his own choice, Nachlketas, knowing that his f) j/j 

father Gautama was offended with him, said, " O 
Death ! let Gautama be appeased in mind, and 
forget his anger against rae: this I choose for 
the first boon." Yama said, " Through my 
favor, Gautama will remember thee with love as 
before." For the second boon, Nachiketas asks 
that the fire by which heaven is gained be made 
known to him ; which also Yama allows, and 
says, " Choose the third boon, O Nachiketas ! " 
Nachiketas said, there is this inquiry. Some say 
the soul exists after the death, of man ; others say 
it does not exisL This 1 should like to know, 
instructed by thee. Such is the third of the 
boons. Yama said, " For this question, it was 
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inquired of old, even by the gods; for ii is not 
easy to understand it Subtle is its nature. 
Choose another boon, O Nachikctas ! Do not 
compel me to this." Nachikctas said, *' Even by 
the gods was it inquired. And as to what thou 
sayest, O Death, that it is not easy to under- 
stand it, there is no other speaker to be found 
like thee. There is no other boon like this." j 
Yama said, *' Choose sons and grandsons who^ 
may live a hundred years ; choose herds of cattle ; 
choose elephants and gold and horses ; choose 
the wide expanded carth,and live thyself as many ^ 
yearsas thou listeth. Or, if thou knowest a boon fl 
like tJlis, choose it, together with wealth and far- 
cxtcnding life. Be a king, O Nachiketas! On 
the wide earth I will make thee the enjoyer of m 
all desires. AJl those desires that are difficult to V| 
gain in the world of mortals, all those ask thou 
at thy pleasure ; — those fair nymphs of heaven 
with their chariots, with their musical instru- 
ments ; for the like of them are not to be gained ^ 
by men. I will give them to thee, but do not| 
ask the question of the state of the soul after 
death." Nachikctas said, " All those enjoyments 
are of yesterday. With thee remain thy horses J 
and elephants, with thee the dance and song. If I 
we should obt^n wealth, we live only as long as 
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thou pleasest. The boon which I choose I have 
said." Yamasaid, " One thing is good, another is 
pleasant. Blessed is he who cakes the good, but 
he who chooses the pleasant loses the object of 
man. But thou, considering the objects of desire, 
hast abandoned them. These cwo, ignorance 
(whose object is what is pleasant) and knowledge 
(whose object is what is good), arc known to be 
far asunder, and to lead to different goals. Be- V 
lieving this world exists, and not tlic other, the /. 
careless youth is subject to my sway. That i 
knowledge for which thou hast asked is not tO' 
be obtained by argument. I know worldly hap- 
piness is transient, for that firm one is not to be 
obtained by what is not firm. The wise, by means 
of the union of the intellect with the soul, think- 
ing him whom it is hard to behold, leaves both 
grief and joy. Thee, O Nachifcetas! I believe 
a house whose door is open to Brahma. Brahma 
the supreme, whoever knows him obtains what- 
ever he wishes. The soul is not born ; it does 
not die ; it was not produced from any one. 
Nor was any produced from it. Unborn, eter- 
nal, it is not slain, though the body is slain ; 
subtler than what is subtle, greater than what is 
great, sitting it goes far, sleeping it goes every- 
where. Thinking the soul as unbodily among 
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bodies, firm among fleeting things, the wise man 
casts off all gnef. The soul cannot be gained 
by knowledge, not by understanding, not by 
manifold sdence. It can be obtained by the 
soul by which it is desired. It reveals its own 
truths." • 
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THEfve yean which intervened between the publication 
of Soiieii and Selituiif and LttUri and Social ^ims 
brought events unluokcd for along whh :hos« of the ordinary 
routine of Mr. EinCTM>n's life. He once said chat there vras no 
time of his life when the ofTct of a professorship of ilictoric and 
oratoty, even from the smallest country tollcge, would not have 
been tempting to him. Bui now, as he neared hia threeicore 
years and ten, he received an Invitation to give, at Cambridge, 
a course ofUnlvenity lectures on Philosophy. This wu the 
more gratifying because it would give ■ fit occa^on to fiU out 
hi* notes variously called the Hntural Hiftery of Rr^ion or 
Naiural HiiUry of thi IrttelUit or Pkihsophi fsr the Ptoflt, 
and would be a spur to him to this, which Mr. Cabot ihitiks 
thii he "regarded as the chief usk of hit life.** lathe spring 
of 1870 he gave sixteen Icctuics to students of the University 
and oui»d«r> who ctme for the course. Tlus required an 
amount of work for which he vras really unequal. The urdcr- 
in|; of his thoughts, and the endeavor to lilt out the gaps in their 
■laccmenr, and obtain coherence of what he called •' infinitely 
repellent particles " were always the difficult part of the pre- 
paration of a lecture, and this was increased when a coarse on 
a special subject was undertaken. 

In the winter immedintcly preceding this course he hid, aa 
usual, made hia lecturing journey through the West, la the 
summer his consiitution began to show the effect of the an- 
usuil strain. But that year be contributed the pre&ce to Mr. 
Goodwin's revised translation of Plutarch'i M»reh, tnd in the 
following winter (1871) repeated his courw at the Univer- 
sity. He had been dissatisfied with his work of the previous 
year, and cadcavorcd to amend it and make some changes in 
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hi ike iHMMr Mr. E«ana ipofce a the fiBaoricil 
m At IIIWU Mriywrr oT Ac binh of Walter ScnOL 

H< iMd oat ^MOed to go WMtwsrd to kcosc An wmter* 
bMCOoId MX r tfaw te redone to go nd afitkm. CUago 
ift» ifte pern An vrUch nearljr doCn^ lint dqr. Ta tbe 
fvlrMcr of r>73 he ipokc on Boob noA RcadiBg « Hownrtf 
Uidvonlff in Wuhinpoii, and pre a •erica of nacfii^ in 
BoWm of proae and poetry with cofnmcna of Im own. Theic. 
Wlil(.h nMt him Unit eSort and garc peat pk>*ure to the 
conipMiy of MW tnA old friend* who aitefuled then, were 
■rranged for him by the kindoai of Mr. Janiet T. Rdda sid 
of Cokme] Willum H. Parbn, Mr. Emerwu'i ton-tD-law. 
, The volume jiromiied in En^ind occupied Mr. EtaoioQ'a 
iltne In luinmcr until the lire which neuly datroycd lui home 
In July, 1K7). Then followed ■ diiabSng weakneMwithsotnaJ 
Ivvnr, whiL-h iM aw, however, tend him to hii bed; but meaa- 
(Ima the many Triendi near and far who had IntLtied upon 
ii!bu)l(liii((.hit hou«e. with ■ffcciionatc or^ncy determined for J 
hint iliai he Aould |{a abroad with his daughter for needed real 
■ntl recreation tn the sliom of the Mediterranean. He passed 
ihrniiiih P.n|tl«iiil und France, making ihort itay, but at PaHa 
' r< f'l.ini yn'nn vM KifK*. RoHon: Little, Brown A Cu., 1S84. 
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greatly enjoj-ing the society of Mr. Lowell; ihen went to ItaJy 
fliid joined a party who went up the Nile n far »i PhilK. 
He was fiir from well «nd cared little for travel, yet he mildly 
enjoyed the Biblical scene. " Egypchasbccn good and gcnilc 
torn, if 8 little soporific," he wrote; and again, "The people, 
whether in the boat or out of it, arc a perpetual study for the 
exccUeace and grace of their forma and molion&." He saw 
with pleasure in Florence, on hii return, Herman Grjmm and 
his wife, the diughter of Goethe'i young friend Beiiina; in 
Paris, RcniQ, Taine, Touigucncff ; then paising to England in 
better health gladly met again hla old Iricnd Carlyle, and also 
Max Miillcr, Ruskin, Browningi Gladstone and man}' others, 
thout>h he WM rather passive siid not very jtrong. He joyfully 
sailed lor home, arriving therein May, 1873, and welcomed fay 
his lownsfolk, was conducted to hi* redtored house. 

In October he made the address at the opening of the Con- 
cord Free Public library, and in December read his poem 
•< Boston " at the celebration in Fancuil Hall of the BoHon 
Tea-Party. His health wm now restored, but hi* power of 
work waa gone and his memory iiiiling, and thereafter, with 
the exception of the little work which he accomplished on the 
papers in the present volume, he wrote nothing (hardly even 
letters) except with some difficulty the short address thit he 
made at the onveilia; of French's statue of the Minutc-Man 
at the old North Bridge, on the one htindrcdth annivenary of 
Concord Fight. 

POETRY AND IMAGINATION' 



In 1 841 Mr. Emerton gave a lecture called •* Tlic Poet " 

intbeeotirMonTheTimcs, in Boston, some paasagca of which 
oeeur in this essay. It probably also contains some leavcj from 
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the lecture "Poetry and Eloquence," g^ven in Boston in 1847, 
and in England in 1 848. To the lecture called *' Poetry and 
English Poetry," ^vcnin Philadelphia in 1854, it owes almost 
all of the " Introductory " matter (except, I think, the remark- 
able tentence about John Hunter); the passages in "Imag- 
ination" about the world b«ng anthropomorphized, and de- 
fiiting Fancy and Imagination, with a few other sentences; the 
paragraph in '* Veradty " beginning " For poetry is faith; " 
that in " Creation " beginning " The poet is enamoured of 
thoughts and laws," and the sentence conccnung the necesdty 
of the poet's thought, which he did not make, but which 
"made him, and the sun and the stars; " also several passages 
in " Melody, Rhyme, Form." In 1 861 Mr. Emerson gave a 
course in Boston on life and literature, and one of the lectures, 
which is not preserved, was called " Poetry and Critidsm in 
England and America." It is probable thfU many sheets that 
did duty in the courses on the Natural History of the Intellect, 
at Cambridge, may have been used in the essay, which seems 
to have been brought by Mr. Emerson to its present size 
and form when, under the final tide " Poetry and Ima^a- 
tion," he read it, as two lectures, at Chickering Hall in 
April, 1872. 

Pege 4, note i. It it mteresdng to see Mr. Emerson's 
appreciation of firm ground under foot before he takes his 
flight, and his respect for "saving common sense" as a 
needed foundation for uncommon sense. 

Page J, note i. The rhyme of the new doctrine of Evolu- 
tion with the ancient one of" The Flowing," taught by Hera- 
clcitus, was much to Mr. Emerson's purpose in this chapter. 

Onward and on, the eternal Pan, 
Who layeth the world's incessant plan. 
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Holteth never in one shape. 

But forever doth escape, 

like wave or flame, into new forms 

Of gem, and air, of plants, and wonna. 

"Woodnotes," II., Paem$. 

Pagi S, nett 2, Here follows, in the lecture of 18S4, the 
sentence, " The man finds his own sense written in the droll- 
est variety of disguises all over Nature." 

Page 6, nett I. This passage is much fuller in the early 
lecture: — 

" Whilst common sense draws water, bakes bread, builds 
houses, keeps shop, and always on the assumption that every- 
thing else is a blunder, — in the performing these very works, 
men are compelled by a certain tyranny which springs up on 
their own thoughts, to believe in something else. For their 
thoughts have an order and method and bellefi of thdr own, 
very different &om the order which this common sense uses. 

" Common sense says. One thing it a time; stick to your 
&ct; keep your cake from burning! — and, meantime, the 
cake is burning to cinder, whilst the boy's thoughts, to be 
sure, are running on war, kingdoms, on poetry, on beauty, 
and the divine life." 

Page 7, nete i. These words are from the song of the 
White Lady of Avencl, — 

*' Swim we merrily, the moon shines bright," — 

in Sir Walter Scott's novel The Monastery. 

Page 7, nete 2. Mr. Moncure D. Conway in his very 
interesting book, Emerson at Home and Abroad, says that Mr. 
Emerson's "essay on this subject [Poetry], published in 1876, 
was read to a small company in Divinity College twenty-three 
years before," in Mr. Cpnway's room. He then <]notes the 
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parRgrnph iSoBt •• ihe dcciric vrorii " of John Hunter, " «r- 
rtilt!! and p^regrtttivt dfVfhfmrnt" and aUo the paragraph 
which follow! it, from (he cuay, believing them to have been 
put of it when read b Cambridge in 1 8 $3, to dow that 
Mr. Emcrton, fratn him* »f Hunicr, tux-cpicd the Evolution 
^iKtfinc five ycm bcruxe Chuln Duivin published iKc Origin 
ef Sperit!. Mr. Conway explain i Mr. Emenoo'* relerence 
10 Darwin by xuppcwing him to refer to the poem of Enutnua 
Darwin, the father. 

Being mach Interested In thii qucsdos, I have nrcfull/ 
examined the remains of the 1S54. lecture, and, while the Intro- 
ductory part \i almost identical with that of the essay, tlie 
paragraph beginning " The electric word " ii not there, while 
the one preceding it is, as well as that following; it, beginning 
'■The hardest chemist." Of course it is poisibleihat the sheet 
u lost, but I believe that Mr. Emcnon intrcncd the paragraph 
about Hunter later. In the Btographicd Sketch in the first 
volume of this edition I have dwelt at iomc length upon. Mr. 
Kmeraon'i early interest and pleasure in the Evolution beliefs 
of the ancient philosophen, and the daring guessci and demon- 
Btrations of the *dcnti£c men of the eighicenili and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Pagi 8, unit T- Mr, Emerson had visited the Hunterian 
Museum of Anatomy in l^ndon under the guidance of hia 
friend Richard Owen, lis curator. In the early pages of the 
chapter " Natural Historr of Intellect," in the volume of 
that name, is a reference to the strange thoughts and tym- 
pathiea which the sight of the arrangemcni of inorganic and 
orgmic specimens in advancing scries hail aroused in him, when 
lie VlMted the 'J^rt/In dei PLinKi in Paria, in 1833. 

Page S, naU 2. Mr. Conway, in tearching Hunter'* workj 
for the " electric word " menrionejl by Mr. Emerson, found 
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this note, U tbt «ame purpow as the sentence in this para- 
graph: — 

■• If we were capable of following the increase of number 
of the parts of the most perfect anim*! as ihcy were firat Ibrmed 
in succession, fronn the very first to iia state of full perfcctlan, 
we should probably be able to compare it to some one of the 
incomplete tniinali, of every order of mimals of the CTcatioa, 
being at no stage different from some of thone inferior otdeTf; 
or, in other words, if we were to take a series of animals, from 
the more imperfect to the pcrfecl, wc should probably find an 
Inipcrfcct animoJ correspondiog with some stage of the most 
perlect." 

Fagt 5, a^te I. 

Ever the Rock of Ages melts 

Into the mineral air. 
To be the quarry whence to build 
Thought tod its tnuEiona lair. 

•• Fragments on life," Peemi. 

The chapter on Language \a "Nature" {^Hatart, Ji- 
irtuti and Leciurti) trcau of ita symbolism. 
Pagt p. Holt 2. 

"The privetcs of niinncs herte 
Thcl spekc and lounen In his Ere 
At thogh thci lowdc wyndcs were." 

Gower, " Confcssio Amand*." 

Pag/ 10, neU I. Dr. Holmes said of Mr. Emcnon : — 
■■ His gift was insight: he saw the germ through its cnvelopt 
the particular in the light of the universal; the laa in connec- 
tion with the principle; the phenomenon as related to the law; 
all this not by the slow and sure process nf science, but by the 
niddcn and mrching fl>»hctvfiniiginatiyc double viiioa. He 
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had Dcither the patience nor the method of the inductive rea- 
■oner; he passed from one thought to another not by logical 
steps but by airy flights, which left no footprints. This mode 
of intellectual action when fbond united with natural sagacity 
becomes poetry, philosophy, wisdom, or prophecy in its vari- 
ous forms of manifestation. Without that gift of natural sagac- 
ity {etleratio quadafti venatua'), — a good scent for truth and 
beauty, — it appears as extravagance, whimsicality, eccentric- 
ity, or insamty, according to its degree of aberration. Emer- 
son was eminently stnc for an idealist. He carried the same 
sagacity into the ideal world that Franklin showed in the 
afiairs of common liie." 

Page 12, nate i. Journal. " In good society, say among 
the angels in heaven, is not everything spoken by indirection 
and nothing quite straight as it bcfel ? '.' 

Delicate omens traced in air 
To the lone bard thrir witness bear. 
The birds brought auguries on thnr wings 
And carolled undeceiving things. 

See also "Demonology" in Lecturts and Bhgrapkieal 
Sketches. 

Page 75, note i. The pine-tree sings in the ' ' Woodnotcs ' ' 
the parable of "the rushing metamorphosis" in the verses 
beginning, — 

Hearken! Hearken ! 
If thou wouldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the sphere was young. 

Page If, nett i. This paragraph is from the lecture on 
The Poet in the course on The Times g^ven in 184I. 

Page 18, note I. In one of the Arthurian legends, per- 
haps in Cazton's version of the Morte d' Arthur, which Mr, 
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Emerson valued highly, he w«a pleased wiih the symbol Jiec 
each Knight at the Round Table when the Sangrcal was near, 

B found bclbrc bim " whusocver kind ofiacai liked him beat." 

H Fage Xp, mtt t. 

^^^^L Gidd)' with motion Mature rcelii, 

^^^^V Sun, moon, man, uudulstc and stream, 

^^^^V Th« mountains flow, the jolidg seem. 
^^^B "The Poet," P^/m, Appendix. 

In Mr. Emerson'* autobiographic tio-ics fie sayg, " The 
Ideal world I might have learned to treat u cloud-land, had 
I not known Alcott, who ii i nauve of that country, and 
makci it as solid as Musachusciu to me." 

Pugs 24, nete i. This alchemy of the mind on the 
" brute report) " of the icoics ii celebrated in the vcrsei in 
the Appentiiv to the Ptenitf beginning, — 

Let me go where'er I will 
I bear a iky-boro muaii; still. 

P0g€ 24, stlt 2. " Ore cUss live to the utility of the 

symbol, esteeming health and wealth a finil good. Another 
claas lire above this marl: to the beauty of the lymbol, ai the 
poet and anist and the naturalist and man of science, A 
third cbss live above the beauty of the ^mbol (o the beauty 
of the thing sgnificd; iheae are wiac men." — "Pnidencc,** 
Eisays, First Striet, 

Journal, 1866. " Learn Cram the great artist whose blood 
beati in our veins, whose taste is upspringing in our oivn per- 
ception of beauty, the laws by which our hands should work, 
that we may build Viticani. or paint prophets, or sing Iliads, 
b fit continuation of the architectuic of the Andes, the colors 
i}f the elty, and the poem of life." 
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Page s^t I'ff !• Mr* Emenoii always heard with impst- 
dencc the pnuse of the pocmt of Shelley, with the exception 
of t very few which he included in hi> collecdon, Parnass^. 

Page aSt ^9lt 3. Thii tentence was followed in the lec- 
ture by the words, <*Thcy like yet better the stars them- 
selves, they like the landscape, the wells of water, the nioun- 
uin, the plain, sunshine and night, for in these they obscurely 
feel the Bowings also of tbdr thought." 

Page 36, nete z. *' There are no days in life so memor- 
able as those which vibrated to some stroke of the imagina- 
tion." — " Beauty," Conduct of Life. 

" The day of days, the great day of the feast of life, is that 
in which the inward eye opens to the Unity in things, to the 
omnipresence of law. . . . This beadtude dips from on lugh 
down on us and we sec. It is'not in ua so much as we are in 
it."— "Fate," Conduct af Life. 

Page 36, note 3. These Unci are from a hymn, by the 
English uithoress Helen Maria Williams (1762—1827), be- 
ginning, — 

" My God, all Nature owns thy sway.'* 

Page 36, note J, Here follow in the lecture the words, 
" Who sees things after a true scale, sees them as God sees 
them in order and beauty," 

Page 3^, note z. In the lecture this passage followed: — 

" All becomes poetry when we look from within and arc 
imng all as if the mind made it. AH becomes prosaic when 
seen from the point of common sense as if the world existed 
for material good, or as if matter were a finality. . . . 

"All this, because poetry is science, is the breath of the 
same spirit by which nature lives, and the poet is a better logi- 
cian than the anatomist. His sayings are wise, and to the pur- 
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poK, and not tlhoK of unpoecic men. He aces each &ct «s «n 
tncviuble sKp in the path of the crmor. He it itic right 
classifier, seeing things groupe*!, and foUovring the grund way 
of nature. And never did tay science originate, but by s po- 
etic perception. ■ A great nacural philosopher without this 
^t is impossible. * The schoolmen think ihey <rc logical, 
and the poet to be whtmBical, illogical. Do they think there 
is any chance or choice iii what he sees uid says ? He knows 
that he did not m^ke his thought^ no, his thought oiide htcn 
and made the tun and stars also. And it is because his mem- 
ory is too strong for tiim, docs not hold him to routine and 
lists of words, that he is still capable of seeing. For a wise 
surrender to the current of nature, a noble passion which will 
not let UJ halt, but hunics us into the stream of thmgs, malcei 
OS truly know. [Patsion is logical, and I note that the vine, 
S)'mbal of Bacchus, which intoxicates the world, is the mote 
geomemcat of all plants.] And was not this the meaning of 
Socrates, who prcfcircd artists because they truly knew?" 
Pagf 78, titlff I. 
" We are led to believe a lie 
When we sec with, not through, the eye. 
Which was born in a night to perish in a ni^t, 
Wben the soul slept in beams of light." 

William Blake, Sexgi tf Innutnti. 

Page 3g, nttt i. Here Mr. Emerson's pcfcrcnce for 
tculpture over punting appeara. 

Pagt jp. nest 2. Among some fi«gmentary vcrxa printed 
in the Appendix to the Patau, under the title of " May 
Morning," are these: — 

When the purple flame shoots up. 
And Love aieends hit throne. 
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I cannot hear your >otigs, O birds. 
For the witchery of my own. 

And every human heart 

Still keeps that golden day 
And rings the bellt of jubilee 

On iu own Rrat of May. 

Page 30, note i. Compare in "The Poet," in the Ap- 
pendix to the Peemi, the verses bcginiung, — 

The gods talk in the breath of the woodt. 
They talk in the shaken pine. 

Page 31, note I. He elsewhere quotes Plato as saying, 
" TTie man who it master of himself knocks in vain at the 
door of Poetry." 

Page ji, note 3. In the lecture the foUonisg passage 
belonged here, an earlier vcruon: — 

" The Poet adopts in every action the method of Nature, 
the most direct; believing, that, in the lutture of everything, 
its own check will appear, and save the absurdity of artificial 
checks. . . . 

" The Poet, thus beholding laws, is believer and lover. The 
world to him is virgin soil. (And the men mean well: it is 
never too late to do right. ) He affirms the applicability of the 
ideal law to this moment, and to the present knot of affiurs. 
But [parties, lawyers, and^ men of the world invariably dispute 
such an application, as romantic and dangerous. They admit 
the general truth, but they and thdr aflkirs always constitute 
an exception." 

P'lg^ 32, note I. The latter pages of ' ' The Conservative, ' ' 
in Nature, Jddreises and Leetures, treat of the attitude towards 
the problems of his day of the man who follows his ideals. 
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In Lowell's " Fiblc for Critics " a genllcmtn uking iaaiu 
with Phabuj on the mbjcct of Amwic^n Slavery, begin*, — 

" ' At ilavery in the abjtrsci my whole lonl r«bcU, 
I am as strongly oppoBcd 10 '[ as any one else.' 
• Ay, no doubt, but whenever I 'vc happened to meet 
With a xvrong or a crime, it i» always concrete.' 
Answered Phoebus tevcicly." 

Iliad xn., 243. 
Page jj, nete 3, 

'AAA' iminiM^a fiairiTar * AttiTral rm ppirtt iai\mw, 

Iliad xui., 11;. 

Pagf JJ, ftetej. When Mr. Emerson read Aytouo'i linet 
in "The Burial-March of Dundee," — 

" See, above his gloiioui body 
lies the royal banner's Ibid: 
See, hU valiant blood is mingled 
With iw crimson and its gold," — 

he tmiled and said, " The upholsierer ! " 

What parts, what gems, what colon stune, ^ 
Ah> but I miss the grand dcaign. 

" Pragmcnto on The Poet," Petmt, Appendix. 

Pfgt JJ, Mtt* I. Mr, Emerson once spoke of the tariff 
w B good subject to test an American poet on. 

Pogf jy, HSU I. Pom Capdueil, ■ baton of Provence in 
the twelfth century, excelled in all the accomplishments of ■ 
knight and eapeciallr u a troubadour. His romantic love for 
Azalaii, Countess of Auvcignc, giro the princq»l interest to 
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Ut Morjr. Ainr her doth he joined PUfip AopRM of I^noe 
nd Rkbtfd of Bm^Mui in ikc Third Craade, in wUcb be 
periilKd. 

'Vf' Jji' "" J'- "B« tf I ifaovU cooot iIk English 
poet* who hart cootdbated to the ERbk of exutB^ '^"gLn-l 
«Dd Ametici, MOteiMa of |^idiiWT ca coMobdon. whjda 
an tdll gknciog ud rfccthre, — how few ! MQua, Shak- 
•peare, Speiuer, Herbert. Joiuon, Douie, Dfydes, Pope, 
YoQDg, Cowper, Bum*, WonUwardi: what Siptntj la the 
atma ! bat choc arc the anUun. 

" Bat Kow dull I find my daily bread in d»e rqgmag 
poea i Where b g^eat derign in modem Ea^A poetry i 
When with (be excepdon of Wordjworth ? Tennyson b 
richly endowed prcdtdy in pcaots where WordfHanh wanted. 
Sinec MQton dicre wu no fiocr ear, nor more command of 
the kcyi of laogsagc. Bat be wtnu a mbjcct. He baa 
cfimbcd DO mount of ritioo and broo^t tu iccna down." 

Ptgt jp, VOft 3. 

Wtutaoever hap betalls 

In hii viijon't mrrow wilb 

He ti here to ceidfy. 

" Fragmcnia on Life." Ptemi, Appcndlz. 

Sec thon bring not to lield or (tone 
The &nctei found in booki; 
Leave authors' eyes, and fetch your owOt 
To brave the landscape'! loob. 

"Wddcinsaiakat," Patmt. 

Pagt 43, neU r. This ia the second uiom of Foorier, 
the Freneh sociilut whose wridngt -n-cre >i the root of the 
attempts in Amerioi 10 csiablith Brook Farm and some other 
comnruniiies. The lirst RZiom was. The urirs disSributti tht 
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furmmif! ef th warU (i. c. all the harmonies of the univenc 
grow out of a regular and uniform order), and ibc third wia. 
Analogy u Vithenal. 

Page ^, nete 2. In the lecture thb quotation from d»e 
OrieoUl scriptures ends, " thou mftyeit obtain by prepitialirig 
l^iihnu i" then Mr. Emerson erased this and substituted ■• by 
keeping the law of th/ members and the law of thy mind." 
Whether he originated this interpretation of wh>t would pro- 
pitiate Vishnu, or found it in another translation, or a note, 
doe» not appear. 

Pagf ^j, nete i. The editor would be gratefiil if any 
reader could give the source whence these lines came. 

Pagf ^, ntte I. Nicbuhr, LftUri, ete,, vol. iii. 

Page ^j, note 1. Mr. Emerson seems to have found 
dreams very intereating. Much is laid of ihcm in the essay 
on Deoionology in Lecturti aad BhgrafkUcl Skdthtt. 

Pagf 46, note 7. This paragraph recalls several lines of 
his poem " Each and All." 

page 46, note 2. Dr. Holmo hu written a chapter on 
the Physiology of Versification. 

P^S' 47t I'l' i' Tlui thought of the rhyming haraioniea 
everywhere in man and Nature Mr. Emerson madethe theme 
of hii second poem " Merlin." 

Page ^, nete i. The Poet, in Mr. Emettoa's early poem 
oftbattume, which appears in the Appendix to the Potrnt, — 

Through man and woman and sea and aur 

Saw the dance of Nature forward and fitr. 
Through worlds and races and lermi and times 
Saw musical order and pairing rhymes. 

Page §0, 119U I. Journal. " Spenser seems to delight io 
his an for his own skill's sale. In ihc Miciepatmoi, sec the 

VIII 
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•ecurity tnd Mtentation with which he draws out and refines 
his dcscripdon of a butterfly's back and wingi, of a spider's 
thread and spinning, of the bunerfly's cruise among the flowers, 
~ ' bathing his tender feet in the dew which yet on them does 
lie,* — it is all like the working of an exquisite loom which 
uDwcariedly yields fine webs for exhibidon and defiance of all 
spinners." 

Page SO, note 2. Mr. Emerson found Thomas Taylor*a 
renderings oi Plato and the Nco-platomsts, and his comments, 
stimulating reading in small doses. This was a case where he 
"read fijr lustres," for grandeur of imagery and scope rather 
than for argument. In English Traiii he says he told Words- 
worth that it was not creditable that no one in all the country 
knew anything of this remarkable man, while in every Ameri- 
can library his transladons were found. 

Page ji, note !• It would seem as if this passage must 
have ins^nrcd the striking picture by Elihu Veddcr of the an- 
cient Arab listening at the mouth of the Sphinx. 

Page ^3, note i. This paragraph was part of the lecture 
on The Poet given in 1841. On an early visit to the White 
Mountains he had heard a hom blown with such charming 
echo among the silent hills that it was remembered always 
as one of the most romandc experiences of hk liie, and u 
referred to in sevetal of the essays. 

Page $^, note I. Dr. Holmes in his life of Emerson, 
apropos of his poetry, discusses in a charming maimer the 
relation of poctiy to prose. 

Page S3, note 2. The following passage seems to have 
formed a part of " The Poet " ^ven in 1 841 : — 

"Cowley, and Donne's poems afibrd, as life docs, the 
chance of wisdom (richest instnicnon) amid (frivolous and) 
familiar objects; the loose and the grand, religion and mirth. 
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itand in surpri^ng neighluirhood, and, like the words of ptat 
onM», without cam." 

Pagf ^$, notr /. Prom Bcamnoitt and Flc(clicr*i plt^ 
TMt If ice yaltur. Act lu.. Scene 3. 

Page ^j, HffU I, The " Invocation*' comes fiomD. W. 
Nwth's " Talicsin, or the Bards and Druids of Britiia, a Trans- 
lation of (he Remains of the Earliett Welsh Bards and an 
£zaminatLon of the Bardic Mysteries." London : John Russel! 
Smith. 1 8 $8. 

Pagf 5p, note i. Hcimskrin^lB, vol. i. 

P^S^ 63, nste I. Before thii paragraph tlie following pass- 
ages occuxrcd in the lecture, on ihe ijueation of poetry at 
home: — 

" The questioii is often isked. Why no poet appears in 
America i Other nations in their early espanding periods, in 
their war for cxiitencc. have shot forth the flowers of verse, 
and created a mythology which coodnued to china the imogi- 
Didon of aAa-men. But wc have til manner of ability, 
except this: we are brave, virtorious, we lepslate, trade, plant, 
build, nil, and combine as well as many nthcn, but we have 
DO ima^acioD, no conaimcdve mind, no afiinnaiivc books; 
we lisvc plenty of criticism, elegant history; all the fbrms 
of rcspcctsbtc imitation; but no poet, no aSrmcr, no grand 
guiding mind, who intoirtcatet his countrymen with happy 
hopes, — mnkes them nelf- respecting, with Isirh that rests tn 
thrir own mindt, and is not inipuried from abroad; — and, 
first of all, our lives arc impoverished and tuipocicd, that 
is, inhaman. The answer ia, for the time, to be found in 
the prcoccupatton of all men. The work of half the world to 
be done: and tt i* the hard condition of Nature, that, w-herc 
one fteulty is eicesuve, it tames lU the rest. We are the men 
ofpTMClice, the men of our hand, and, Ibi the time, our brain 
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loKi in range what it guns in ipcdal skill. The genius of 
civilizxdon, except while it is new, is uitagoniitic to senti- 
ment, utilitariaOi ezpenuve. . , , 

" Taught by England, nay, begotten by England, the Amer- 
ican mind has learned to call great small, and small things 
great; tasteless ezpense, ant of comfort and the putting as 
many impediments as we can between the man and his 
oljecti, we have learned; and our arts and our boob and our 
characters betray the taming of the imaginadon. 

" Yet there is an elasdcity in the American mind which may 
redeem us, and the effect of popular institutions in continually 
sending back the enervated Amilies into the realities of Nattirc 
and of tdl may serve the highest medical benefit." 

Alter this, in the lecture, the paragraph here headed 
" Morals " began thus: — 

" But if we deal truly, and with a frankness suitable to 
a great nadon, we should say that we are sometimes apprised 
that there is," etc. 

Pogt 6j, note 2, This passage is more strikingly expressed 
in the journal for 1851: — 

" There is something, — our brothers over the sea do not 
know it or own it ; Scott, Southey, HalUm and Dickens 
could all deny and blaspheme it, — which is setting them all 
Bade, and the world also, and plandng itself for ever and ever." 

Page 64, neie i. These lines are from Ben Jonson's 
" Forest," xu., towards the end of the " Epistle to the 
Countess of Rudand." 

P^g' 6S' ""(f ^' Towards the middle of the address 
" literary Ethics," in Nature, Adiretses and Lectures, is 
a passage, which the present one suggests, as to the freshness 
and newness of Nature stilt undescribed in spite of Homer, 
Shakspeare, Milton or Chaucer. 
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Page 66, note i. From Counterparts, by Elizabeth S. 
Shcppard, one of the few novels chat interested Mr. EmenoD. 
Page 6g, note i. Journal, 1 8 5 1 . * ' One listeni to the mag- 
nifying of Goethe's poem by his critic, and replies, ' Yes, it ii 
good if you all agree to come in and be pleased;' and you 
fall into another company and mood, and like it not. It is so 
with Wordsworth. But to Shokspeare alone God granted the 
power to dispense with the humours of his company. They 
must needs all take his. He is always good; and Goethe 
knew it and said, ■ It is aa idle to compare Tieck to mc as me 
to Shakspeare.* I locked through the first part of Faust to-day 
and lind it a litdc too modem," etc. 

Page 6p, note 3. Wordsworth, Poems Jeduated to Na- 
tional Independence, part i., sonnet xvi. 

Page 7J, nale I. " Only that u poetry which cleanses 
and mans me." — From the manuscript lecture. 
Page 74, note I, 

The gallant child where'er he came 
Threw to each fact a tuneful name. 
The things whereon he cast his eyes 
Could not the natioDs rebaptize. 
Nor Time's snows hide the names he set. 
Nor last posterity forget. 

"The Poet," /•«»»/, Appendix. 



SOCIAL AIMS 

This essay seems to be almost identica] with the sectmd 
lecture, given in December, 1 864, of a course on American 
Life read before the Parker Fraternity. It was preceded by 
" Education " and followed by *' Resources." A portion of 
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a lecture called " Table-Talk," whidh wu Uxgdy dmn 
ifon later for the aaj on Claba, appears id tliia, and ptob- 
aUy alio aomc iheen from die lectntc <m Manneti in the funr 
coone. 

Page 7p, »fl/^ y. Id hit fim veJimie of Poenu, poblished in 
1846, Mr. Emerson included some verses vrhlch he did not 
care 10 keep in later editions. The lul^ect and title was Taa, 
and one <»- two rerses, ai to the purpose here, may be areo. 
What boots it, thy virta^ 
What profit thy parts. 
While one thing thou lackest, — 
The art of all arts? 



This clinches the bargain; 

Sails out of the bay; 
Gets the vote of the senate, 

S{»te of Webster and Clay. 

Has for genius no mercy. 

For speeches no heed; 
It lurks in the eye-beam. 

It leaps to its deed. 

Church, market and tavern. 

Bed, board, it will sway. 
It has no to-morrow; 

It ends with to-day. 

Page So, note x. This quality he saw with admiration in 
his brother Edward, — the " brother of the brief but blazing 
star," — and the words about the supplicating eye recall a 
passage in the poem " In Memoriam K, B. E.": — 
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All inborn power thit could 
Conus[ with homage to the good 
Flamed from bis mariul eye; 
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Hia from youth the leader'* look 
Gave the law which others took, 
And never poor beBecching giance 
Shamed cliat lailpturcd countenance. 

Pagf 82, Kile I. " Infincy conforms to nobody; all con- 
[brni to iti 90 that one bsbe comnnoDly makes four or live 
out of the adults who prattle and play with it. So God hai 
■rmcd youth and puberty and manhood no less wiih its own 
piquancy tnd charm, and made il cnmble and gracious and 
its claims not to be put by, if h will stand by itfclf." — 
•■ Sclf-Rclwacc." £«<yj. First Senei. 

Page 82, i*eu 2. One tnoming Mr. Emcreon watched 
from the window the departure of a little guest pcrhapi nine 
years old, her farewell, her graceful leating hewelf in the 
sleigh, signing to ihe driver thai ithe \v*i ready, and her charm> 
Ing parting saluic and smiles as she moved awiy. He was 
ddighicd with the natural manners, but laid pityingly words 
to this effect: " Look >t that cluld; toe her peifcci aphmi. 
How eavf it ii to her to be a queen ! " then, indicating an- 
other little gueai in the next room, " And this poor litile 
thing il destined to be a creep-mouse all her days." 
Ptg' 83, "I" '• 

If Thought unlock lict mydcrict, 

If Friendship on me smile, 
I walk in marble galleriei, 

I talk with kings the while. 

"Waldcn," Pitms, Appendix. 
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Page 84, nett I. There is an intereitiog ^otxdon to thii 
purpose {rom Balzac's Tkieru de la dimarefu,m** Behavior," 
Conduct ef Life. 

Page 84, note 2. There is in the essay ■• The Conaem- 
dye," in Nature, Addresses and Leetures, a statement, fiom 
the conservative's point of view of the beneficence of •• this 
inititudon of credit, which is as universal as honesty and 
promise in the human countenance." 

Page 8j, note i, " Wc must be as courteous to a man as 
wc arc to a picture, which we are willing to g^ve the advan- 
tage of a good light." — " Behavior," Conduct of Life. 

Page 88, note l. 
" In clothes, cheap handsomenesse doth bear the bell. 
Wiadomc's a trimmer thing than shop e'er gave. 
Say not then. This with that lace will do well; 
But, This with my discretion will be brave. 
Much curiousnesse is a perpetual wo<ung. 
Nothing with labour, folly long a-doing." 

George Herbert, "The Church Poich." 
Page go, note i. See in Essays, First Series, the ch^>tcr 

on Friendship and its motto, whence come these lines: 

All things through thee take nobler form 
And look beyond the earth, 
The mill-round of our &ce appears 
A suD-path in thy worth. 
Page go, note 2. In one of the sheets remaining &om the 
old lecture is this passage: " Conversation too has its ethics of 
prudence and morals. It requires a quiet but 6nn self-control. 
You shall not be leaky. There are people to whom nothing can 
be confided, because their vanity to tell what they know has 
all the effect of treachery. You shall not be leaky nor ridden, 
and you shall not be opinionative. " 
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Page Qj, note i. A pasiage from the lecture carrie* thif 
thought a liltle fariher: — 

*' God forbid I should complain of being cxcluiAcd by this 
ta that man or circle, froin this or that privilege. Oa th« 
contrary, the most ibiolutc tubmission on my paiC auend& it. 
For do I not know, that those partiea are all c^gcr to invite 
high merit to this privilege, and chat, on the instant when 
that merit is demonstrated by me or by any, they wfill fly to 
greet it, will open every door to il, ajid bear it on their arms 
with joy unfeigned i" 

Page pi, ntif 2, In die IccCorc, written nol long after 
Mr. Emerson's visit to Waahington during the war, this sen- 
tence here fallowed: " I was made sensible of this at Wash- 
tDgion, if I had not akeady suspected it." When we re- 
member Mr, Emerson's poem "The Visit," a lesson on this 
subject from sad cxpcricnccSf the modesty of hii autemeDt is 
apparent. 

P4g,t g2, natt t. Mr. Emeraon's practice ww to lurjwue 
and lift people by "taking them by thrir best handle." 

Pagt gj, tiait r. Mr. Emerson wrote in hit note-boolt 
(date uncertain) of woman: " She u not to write, or fight, 
or build, or compose scorca; Ac docs all by inspiring man to 
do all. The poet finds her crci aniidpadng oil hia ode; the 
sculptor, his god; the architect, hit house. She ioolcs it. She 
is the requiring genius." 

Pagt pj, noil J. Tie thirsi for other people's faeiB to io- 
icfpret their higher meaning was one of Mr. Emerson's strong 
traits. This fragment, perhaps from " Clubs" or "Table- 
Talk," is kindred to the subject: — 

" I>o you not see that we all can count our incomei s&d 
our fiunily expentes, but very lew of us have a head for 
analytic geometry ? All of us know the melody of speech, 
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but few hire ■ fine musica) ear. AS oTiu underusnd josdce, 
bat few tuvc a tute for ihaiioff. TbDalo|7 ii tbc rhetoric or 
thc technical dUtribvoMi of CosMcicncc." 

Hi* Eaith, from hi* exp«nenc« of liJe, dui mcccM can al- 
wa^ be drawn out of Jaihire*, appean Is ibe end of tlic fwra- 
graph in the Ujtt. 

Pagi p6, »»u t. Mr. EmcnoD, wridag lo hii friend John 
Sterling, tcIU of the pleasure hit tcner gave ai a whtHc, rmtber 
than in chc lUnp and: " TIkk were opbionf, but chc tone 
wai (he man." 

■■ The eyet of men ermvene ai much u then ttM^oea, with 
the idranisge thai the ocolar dkleci Deeds no dictionary, but 
it undemood all the world over." — " Bchatior," Cvtidmtt 
tflife. 

P^£f 97' »»« /. In tlus tentence Mr. Emcnon rcfen to 
ha (nend Thoreao, bat what Ibllowa only cxpreBcs the feel- 
ing of dmppwniinent lometune* felt in thetr intercourse in 
later days, not always, and not in Thoreau'i youth. Mr. 
EmctKHi haicd argument, t&ilecdc. Thoreau'i Scotch aaccMi^ 
on hit nio[hcr*> udc (Dunbar) uxncd itself in love of leoce 
for tttelft as a game when he met a Iberaan worthy of lui 
*l«cL So ihcy catnc to enjoy each otlici*> wntingi more ibaa 
•ocietjr. yet they *lw«yt honored and esteemed each other, to 
■pile of thlt temperamental bar to fiill enjoymenc of each 
Olher'i company indoors. But Mr. Enienon delighted to be 
led, ai if by Pan himself, to the groves and glades in thai best 
days, and to have their secrets shown. 

Pagt gBt ntti /. 
** Laugh not too much, the wiitie nun laughs least: 
For wic is newcs only to ignorance." 

Herbert, "The Church Porch." 

In the notes to the essay on The Comic will be found 
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an eztrtct from Mr. Emerson's jountalwhen abroad in 184S, 
ui outer)' ofworioesi ■! the boisteroua laughter aod heavy 
jolcing thai he had heaid in England. 

Pige jDcS, ii$re 2. His own view was that it was better not 
to Kpolog^ze in words, not to soil the new day with " sour 
remnants of yesterday," but to malic amends tor yesterday's 
fault by increased kindness or service. 

P^gi {Jp, liU I. The counsel for keeping the family meet- 
ings at table sweet, and keeping ulcnce at to your ailments 
and gricii is even better given in the last paragraphi of " Be- 
havior" in Conduct of Life. An absolutely forbidden sub- 
ject was the expense, and even the compounding, of ibod. 

The following sentenees on Beauty, wriEten in 1866, are 
appropriate to the subject of home life: — 

" It ii peremptory for good living In houses in a cultivated 
age, ihst the bcautiAjI should never be out of thought. It u 
not more important that you should provide bread for ihc table, 
than that it should be put there and used in a comely manner. 
You have often a right to be *ngry with servants, but you 
must carry your anger, and chide without offence to beauty. 
EJie, you have (juarrelled with jrounelf as well at with 
them." 

Page pp. Kite 2. In " Works and Days," in Satiety mJ 
StiilnJe, is advice against standing on tiptoe or mountiDg on 
idlts. 

P^ge lOl, uttt r. The quesdon of Wealth is broadly di»- 
ciissed in Cwidutt of Lift, and that of m Aristocracy of Na> 
ture, not inheritance, in (he respective casays on these autqecu, 
in Letturti an J Siegr/tpHictl Skutkes. 

The vcrset in the second poem " Woodnotcs" tell of tltc 
natural rotation of lord and petsant in city and country. 

This stray passage from the lecture manuscript may well 
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cod the panfTaph: " Tbc wiy to wcaldi oT eray kind u 
p[taaly alooc the oppei rMd, mi not bjr State Street. Coo- 
rcit yourtdf into wealth, and jroo AmU bay Unga. Sordid 
calcolatioiu convert fou iato punk and abhorraice." 

Pjgt 102, tutt I. This u the be^niung of a paacage 
the jouraal of November, 1863, tcUiog of Mr. Emcraos'i 
pride in the admirable inuiageincDt of adiffimlt town-mcctinj 
beld for the purpoac of conadaiDg the £1^ out of CoDcord'i 
quota of aoldien. The reat of the p*i«B^ U printed early in 
the next eisay, •■ Eloquence." 

Ptigi JOJ, Bttt I. Ic ii pteanoc to be able lo give. In 
conncccioa wich thu praiie of a good AmcricaD, the cxpre>- 
iauk that preceded and followed it in Mr. Emenon'i journal. 
"October txth, 1864. Returned Irotn Namhoa, whitber I 

v^ent iXi Saturday, 8th, with Prof««)r of Oxford Uoi- 

vernty [and three other guesii] . Mr. Forbes at Nauaboo 1* 
the only ' Squire * in Manachutctu, and no noblenun erer 
uoderitood or performed hts duties better. I divided my admin- 
Don between the landscape of Naashon and him. He ii an 
American to be proud of. I nid. Never vrat Rich force, j^hcre 
lollowi thepauflgc in the text ofthe essay ai^aa" opened the 
eye* of the person he lalted with without contradicting hitn} '* 
it then proceeds,] 1 have been proud of my coontryjnen, 
but I think ihii u a good country that can breed such a creature 
as John M. Forbe*. There was something dramatic in the eon- 

venation 00 Monday night between Profc»9or ■ , Forbea 

and chiefly; the EnglUhmin being evidently alaroicd at 

the near prospect of America's iianding in the tdcndcil position 
soon In which England now and lately his stood to us, and 
playing tltc same part towards bcr. Forbes, a year ago, waa 
in livcrpoo] and London entreating them to respect their ovm 
neutraiiiy, and disallow the piracy and the bbckadc-runoit^ 
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and KarJ mea&urc to us in thcii coloDial ports, etc. And now, 

10 soon, the parts were entirel)' reversed, and Profcswr 

was showing us the power and irritability of Englsnd, and the 
certainly that war would follow if we should build and arm a 
ship in one of our ports, send her out to sea, and at lea sell her 
to their enemy, which would he a proirecding strictly in accord- 
ance with hcT prcacnt proclaimed Uw ofnatJons. . , . When 
the American Government urged England !& malEc ■ new treaty 
to adjust and correct this anomalous rule, the English Govern- 
ment refiised, and 'tis only ignorance that hag prevented the 
Rebel Confederacy from availing themselves of It. . . . I came 
away saying to mysctf of J- M. F., — How little this man 
suspects with his sympsthy (oi men and bis respect Jbr Utcriry 
and fciencific people, that he is not likely ever to meet « man 
who is inperior co himself." 

It should be here recorded of this Boston merchant so litde 
given to publicity, that until he was an old man bii name wai 
almost never seen in the papers, nor did he appear prominent 
on public occaiions; tliat while carrying en his great business 
inicreEts, he wai always a wlie and active citizen of America. 
He did hit best to make North and South undcrstiind eadi 
other before the war. When it came, he did invaluable ser- 
vice to hi* country. He provided vesicU with trnsty captains 
to carry (he troops quickly southward; he did much to recruit, 
organize and equip wtiite, and, latCTi black regiments; he gave 
important and valued counsel to the secretaries of Scale, of the 
Navy, ssid of the Treasury; he strengthened the hands of hit 
E^end Governor Andrew, and eased his burdens in every poa- 
Ale way. In the darkest days of the war he was sent by 
PfcsidcDi lincoln with Mr. Aspinwall to England, on four 
<)ay*' notice, to place an American loan, and to do what vwi 
t>le to eicite proper sympathy for the United States at 
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ck«c mftmaat a^m, bs apeaJlj » haie the i - i ii; m.._ wb& 
were 3i«a besg bo3r iat dK riwiihiw j u grcr am ^ 
eoBBDcrce, sremtceti zob isiiDK- 

Z*^/ /a#, ««tt /. The aSamiat F^^e p mfc^Jy be- 
jemfpd aae is chc xcsc '* Tka A— «■— J- «p^Bv ^ Jl 
anrnta wa^ a a woaciermi pnrferof ibc ManfAo^ m ail** 
ent of coacai. Tlu illaaona in whick che Ea^B^ i 
■ITC ■iinn'iif :o mnBiy. Toe iuUMiJ* ot 1 
ex ^gcfite ihe praeaaoBS wliicfa dioe people ■cn^Iv'! 
perixt good &ith. Lord Brutol pintif beSeva t^K h m vor 
ktnti of Um to erist, xad due die fiiiiiiw w owa fc»» ^ 
ceaing tkaaki. He <ioes ■''*<'"^ far k. Aad itec ■ i^ k^wv 
fif them all. That i n i ni e o i By d '^"— ^*-'— Mu a m a fie "H 
ftibt^ doei not sppear n Wahmgron except ia iMa.Toy faw 

Q llO Dy m Mlm- 

^«;r /(Tf, Mttt r. Mr. Emenca'i love fiv tW niacin 
degree in life and Eteratnre appean ta die vtmj «b t^ Snow 
laove in Ltttgrtt mi Bugrsfhiesl Sbttka, 

Pagt io6, ntu I. The qootatioa » fhm EmoK Rcimiu 
^H' ^07, nett 1. Peiiiapt thii fragmou bcm the 
•cript may properly come hoe: " The few Kant iwl 
persoiu whom each one of a* knowi. recanmeiul ilie '■'■imrr 
and the planet to as. *T ii not a bad world this, we vr. ■> 
long ai we know twenty ihining cr eatnr es who ate walknur 
about ID it. Is it the thirty million* of America or ia it roar 
own ten or twelre fiiends that encourage yom ban fivn <i« 
to day / " 
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ELOQUENCE 

Mr. Emciaon's iovc of eloquence from boyhood Dpi bi* 
<BgenM« to avail himMir of uij ckasc« thu offatd to heir 
I muter of ipecch, and hii iove of anecdotes of orators have 
bc«ii mentioned in die nocet n Uic etu^ on Eloquence in tlie 
Yolimie called Setitiy and SfUtudr. 

Concerning his own dclircry, though It wu original uid 
admirable, and hii voice wai an iiucrumcni of unexpected ud 
rvied power, he w» tnodol, and he always read bu discounct 
and could not truit himsdf to ezteffiporc apcech. So whit he 
wrote in hii journal of hit afadlity in practical afturs he would 
pcrhapf hare accepted » applicabte to hinitelf ai an orator: 
•' I am probably ill ihc better spectator that I am w indiffcrcBi 
m actor. Some who hare heard or read mj reports miijudged 
mc u being a good actor in the acene which I could so well 
dctcribc. ... In this both they and I tnati be ac^uiesccot 
nd take our fortune." 

This essay Bf^xan Hm as alecturcread at Chicago in 1867. 
On later occasions when it was read in Boston and ebcwherCf 
Mr. Emersoo Introduced several examples of eloquence, among 
ihcm: I. TheopeniBgvrordsof the speech of UUiiyaic in the 
Rq^reictitative Chamber at Panatvhen he learned that, in two 
hours. Napoleon, returning defeated from Waterloo, pUnned 
to obolith ii; a ^ech which would have been Lthyent'n 
death-warrant had the ReprocniatiYcs not npparted him. 
II. The conclusion of Hon. Saroacl Dextcr'i defence of Self* 
ridge, charged with murder for shooting young Auiiin, who 
uidertook to horwwhip htm in Sut« Stmt, BoMon, because of 
aspernoM on hJs frther'* character prinied by Sel&idge, daring 
■ polidcHl cootrovenjr. Hi. The Earl of Cacraarron'* speech 
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in the Home of Lord* on the proponl to impeach the Earl 
of Danby. 

Page 112, note i. In spite of the coiutint invective of hia 
friend Carlylc ^aintt iturop oratory, Mr. Emerson uw the 
me of it in the new country at well at of the academic style 
that obtained near the univeruties: — 

Jonmal, 1850.' " At the Concord celebradon I was struck 
with the talent of Everett and Choate and the delight of the 
people in listening to their eloquence. In the Iiondon Lwd 
tAvfot't banquet lately. Lord Lonidowneand Lord Stanley 
were distinguished, I observe, in like manner. It is of great 
worth, this stump-oratory (though much decried by Carlylc and 
others), and very rare. There have been nuUiona and millions 
of men, and a good stump-orator only once in an age. There 
have been but a few since history began; Demosthenes and 
Chatham and Daniel Webster and Cobden, — and yet all the 
human race are competitors in the art. Of course the writers 
prefer their own art. Stump-oratory requires presence of 
mind, heat, spunk, continuity, humanity." 

Page 114, note i. This passage, which first belonged in a 
lecture on The Poet given in 1 841, seems to have been suggested 
by Webster's rugged yet commanding personality. The next 
sentence describes " Father*' (Edward T.) Taylor of the 
Seamen's Bethel at the North End of Boston. In the journal 
Mr. Emerson wrote ofhis preaching in Concord in June, 1841: 
" It was a pleasure yesterday to hear Father Taylor preach 
all day in our country church. Men are always interested in 
a man, and the whole various extremes of our little village 
society were for once brought together. Black and white, 
poet and grocer, contractor and lumberman, Methodists and 
preacher, joined with the regular congregauon in rare union." 
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Piige iTSi "ftt I. Thii ptuagc in the lecture followed; 
" Wc src laijghi ihai eamest. trnpatnioncd action is mosi our 
own; and arc invited to trv the deep* of love and witdnm, — 
we, who bave been playing and parading 10 long." 

Page it^, mtt 2. Here xi t reminiscence of Mr. Enter* 
bod's youihliil pursuit oforawrs, from a lecture on Genius given 
in 1839: — 

'* Tlic man of gcniui ii the T>']ncal mui, the measure of oil 
the posubilitics of the wul. Sec the eScct of eloquence. Go 
into Fancuil Hall and see how the pinched, wedged, elbowed, 
iwelicring asscmblj', when (he chosca man rises, hang sus- 
pended on his lips. Each, while he hears, thinks thai he too 
can spcalc; life U communicated to our torpid powcn, and an 
infinite hope." 

Pagt ii6, nsU I. Although the opening lentence waa 
given in a note in "Social Aims," it seems best to give the 
poruon not primed here of the extract from Mr. Emcrson'j 
journal describing Judge Hoar'a courage and success at a town* 
inccling called In Concord in November, 1863, to deal wiih 
thcdifHcuIt question of making up the town's quou of soldiers 
when volunteering had well-nigh ceased: — 

" At the town-meeting, one i* impressed with the accumu- 
lated virility of the four or five men who speak so well to the 
point, and so easily handle the aSalra of the town: only four 
last night, and all so good, that they would have satiilied me, 
had it been in Boaton or in Washington. The speech of Judge 
Ho«r wa* perfect, — and to that handfiil of people who heartily 
applauded It. When a good man risci in the cold and mali- 
cious asiembly, yon think," etc. 

Page T17, natt /. On a itray ahcet another verrion of the 
preceding pssaagc runs as fellows: — 

" No act inUicatea more universal health than eloquence. 
vut 
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Wm, memory, inrention, linguage of tuture and « great 
common tcme, ■ grest co6rdinatmg mind, belong to its equip- 
ment. We Kc the mind in fragments, here a fiuiilty, and there 
one, — rtrely the majestic whole: but for this an there mnat 
be a great combination of powers. It is incredible before- 
hand that such a result can be as is realized in one of its mas- 
ters." 

At this point in die lecture, Mr. Emerson said: ** I «m 
fiilljr aware of the imprudence of venturing on a topic like this, 
Hnce to do it jusdce requires the very power it describes.*' 
He then admitted that a reason for choosing this dangerous 
subject was the opportunity it gave him of reading some 
examples of eloquence. This he did on some occasions, aa 
has been already said. 

f^ge Up, aote I. This passage was, in the lecture, thoa 
continued: "and you will observe what sweet nitrous oxide 
gas all the orators appear to breathe. Once they caste it, they 
cling like mad to the bladder and will not let it go." 

Page 122, nete I. In the essay on Behavior in Ctnduct 
of Life u a remarkable description, taken from Mr. Emerson's 
journal of 1837, of the victory of the old Prcudcnt over all 
impediment and infirmity in his speech, although he b not 
named. 

Page 124, nete i. It is certun that Mr, Emerson valued 
the speech recorded in the journal of 1 853 as a high compli- 
ment: — 

"At Jackson, Michigan, Mr. Davis, I believe, a lawyer 
of Detroit, said to me on coming out of the lecture-room, 
' Mr. Emerson, I see that you never learned to write from a 
book.' " 

Page I2S, note i. These were hb words on the speech of 
the New Hampshire villagers: — 
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Pouneorc or a hundred wanh 

All their vocal muse cFords; 

But tlicy aim them in s isshioa 

Put clerks* or lutenncn'a ut or pmioa. 

I cin spare the college bell 

And the leinied lecture well; 

Spire the clergy tnd Ubrariet, 

Institutes and diction a riej. 

For diBi hardy English root 

Thiivct hctc, unvalued, undcrfoct. 

" MoDidnoc," Petmt. 

Pagi 12^, ntlt 3. In the lecture thcie words followed; — 

** And hence too it is certain Uist all biography is auioluo- 
grtphy; or, whatever anecdote floats in the world conconing 
tny man wisiirst communicated by himself to hii compaiuon; 
— all else is wide of the mark." 

This sentence recalls Mt. fiincrson'i wofds in the Phi 
Betta Kapipa orstioD of iBj8: — 

" The onior distnuts at fira the fitness of bis frank c<m> 
feisioni, bis u-ant of knowledge of the persons he addrcstes, 
until he Itnd) that he U the complement of his bexrcn;— 
that dicy drink hit words benuic he fulUU for them their own 
nature; the deeper he dives into his privatcit, sccretcst preaen> 
dmeni, to hia wonder he linds this b the most acceptable, nvost 
poblic, DM»t universally true." — '• The American Scholar," 
Jtaturt, Adxlrttut »ni LtUuru. 

Pigf Tig, 09U /. I am indebted to Mr. P. B. Sanborn 
for the correct date of Lord Ashley's tpcech, which in previous 
edilioni has been incorrectly given. Mscaulay tclla the story 
in chapter xxi. of his Hiittry ^ EngUnd. Mr. Emerson 
apparently foand it to the Litttrt tf Lady RusuJ/, and tbov^ 
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the tubfluice of what Lord Ashley md a the tame, the words 
■re difierent from thoie gjven hy Maaulty. 

After the inddent of Lord Ashley, Mr. Emerson introduced 
into the lecture a story, given below, which the Editor heard 
Mr. Phillips himself tell in Concord, in a chat at the house 
after his lecture before the Concord Lyceum. It may be well 
to pre&ce it by Mr. Emenon'i mention of Mr. Phillips's 
piu, which he admired: — 

Journal, 1862. "Wendell Phillips gives no intimation of his 
perfect eloquence in casual intercourse. How eanly he wears 
his power, quite free and disengaged, nowise absorbed In any 
care or thought of the thunderixilt he carries concealed. 1 
think he has more culture than his own, is debtor to gencra- 
tiona of gentlemen behind him. . . . But I think Phillips is 
entirely resolved into his talent. There is not an immense 
reuduum left, as in Webster." 

Here is Mr. Emerson's record of Mr. Phillips's adven- 
ture: — 

" An incident occurred some time ago, which was so good 
in its kind, that I may be pardoned for recalling it, though not 
strictly within the proprietieB of the place. 

" Cassius M. Clay and Wendell Phillips were both to speak 
at New Haven on one day, and almost at the same hour, — 
Mr. Clay, an agricultural address before the State Society at 
half-past 6 o'clock. Mr. Phillips, before the Lyceum, at 7-4;. 
Mr. Clay really gave Mr. Phillips his audience, by closing 
his own address before 7.30 o'clock, and went himself to 
attend Mr. Phillips's lecture, and the whole audience with 
him. So Mr. Phillips opened his discourse with some com- 
pliments to Mr. Clay, acknowledging the kindness, and all the 
more, 'because,' he said, 'it was known how widely they 
differed,' and referred to the feet that Mr. Clay had said, that. 
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• ifn com«t should Biise between the whites and iht negroei, 
hi* own part would be Ukcn with the whiles.' The audienre 
gave three chccit for Mr, Clay. • Well,' laid Mr. Phillip*, 
' this, then, wc must reckon the roll-call an thai siit, — the 
distinguiihcd icuatot, and the white pi^pulauon in the State*.' 
The audience inHanrly repeated their cheeri. Mr. Phillipi 
thought himielf in a had plight fur the beginning ofa ipeech, 
bui rescued hiimeir by saying, ■ Well, gentlemen, now let 
ui sec the tnattcr on the other aide. Thomas Je^creon says, 
" that in this contcii the Almighcy ha> no attribute but must 
take part with the Slave-" Mr. Clay and the Southern genile- 
men on one «de, and all the itcribute* of the Almighty on the 
other." 

•' The audience were utterly nlenccd, and Mr, Phillipi 
proceeded with his speech.** 

P^gt jjr, neu t. In his tpccch on the Fugitive Slave Law 
Mr. Emcnon made penonal application of hi» thought: — 

" Nobody donbti that Daniel Webster couM make a good 
speech. Nobody doubu that there were good and plausible 
things to be said on the part of the South. But this is not a 
qucition of Ingcniutyi not a question of syllogiima, but uf 
(idea. Him camt he thtrt f " 

Pigf ijt, ttfit 3. I>r. James Hutchison Stirling, the 
author of 7ke Strrtt rf Hfgti, a book valued by Mr. Emer- 
son. Dr. Stilting took a very actitre interest in the uoinlna- 
tton of Mr. Etnerson for Lord Rector of Glasgow Univcr- 
^ty by ihe ttndcntt in 1874. At the election Mr. Emerson 
received some fire hundred rotes, and Disraeli, then prime 
minister, was chosen by ■ majority of about two hundred 
vote*. Dr. Stirling is still living. 
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RESOURCES 

The lecture " Retoorcei " wu the third, following ■' So- 
cial Ainu," in ■ coune on AmetkU' life gjveo in Boaton in 
December, 1 864, and Jsnuaiy, 1 86$. Iti topic wu one that 
ill the people of the United States had then brought home 
to them in earnest. The long drain which four years of 
war had made upon their lives, their fbrtunei, their courage 
and hopes made Mr. Emerson's word of cheer timely and 
welcome. But the essay represents only a scant half of what 
was then said. Many of the sheets used arc marked on 
one comer "War," showing that they had done duty tn 
some other cheering address in the anxious and sad days, and 
many with the same mark, more immediately dealing with the 
conditions of the day, are omitted. But nearly all of the 
latter half, the asccnnon to a loftier plane, such u occurs in all 
his lectures, was taken for a later lecture on Insjnration, and 
much of it is found in the essay of that name later in this 
volume. 

Page ijS, nate I. Journal, 1869. " I have written be- 
fore that no number of Nays will help, — only one Yea, and 
this is moral." 

Page 1^8, nate 2. Among the manuscript leaves I find 
this other vcrson of the paragraph: — 

" I delight in the man of resources. I am cheered by the 
bold and resolved mind. I like to see that every mind is bom 
with a bias or talent, has a way of his own into Nature; that 
Nature has given him a private key, and I nodce that not 
only the display of grand ability, penetration into the secret 
of largest laws, and so the working on natbns and times, in- 
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etrucb xa, but that every anecdote, where a sharper obtcivt- 
tion of Nimw in some particuUrj bestows some petty ttdvan- 
«ge, gives a fillip to the stiencion and to our courage." 
Pagf rsp, nott I. 

No ray a dimmed, no atom worn, 
My oldest force is good as new , 
And the fresh rose 00 yonder ihoni 
Gives back the bendbg heavens in dew. 

" Song of Naiuic," Petms. 

Poge 141 1 i9le I. Here came in several sheets now in- 
cluded in " Works and Days," in Sucietj and Soiilude, 

P^gt 141, imli 2. Two tlLCcti, ^viug a story, such as 
often gaiTUjhcd Mr. Emerson't lyceum tectum, and a sudden 
return to the more serious atp«cts, may be here tcisened in the 
place ihey once occupied:-^ 

'■ I'hcre is a ttory of an old lady who wu carried to tee 
I a mountain and a cxtanct, and afterwards shown the steam- 
mill ud the new railroads, and, very gratefiil and a little coo- 
fiiied, the said, ' God's works are great, bat man's worb ate 
greater.' 

•* There docs not seem to be any limit to thcic new a[>pfica« 
CODS of the same ipin't that made the elements at iirar, and now 
through man works then. Art and power will go on si they 
hare done, will make day out of night, time oat of tpace, and 
space out of time." 
I Page 141, mtt J. Mr. Emcnon often alludes with plei- 
Bort to the Dutch horliculluriit whose theory, given in Down- 
ing'i book on Fruiu, pleaded him. Journal, 1843: "l>e< 
tights in Van Moftt and hi« pear in « stale of melioration; to 
be liquid and plastic, — that oar reading or doing or knowing 
Bbould react on u, that is all in all." 
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P^g' ^43> *'" ''• Mr. Emcnon hid been greatly intcr- 
eited in the hopeful wridngs on political econony of Mr. 
Henry Carey of Philadelphia, referred to in the esaay on Fann- 
ing in Satiety and Salitude, and eipecially in « remarkable 
pamphlet, isaued about the time of the ending of the Civil War, 
called Our Burden and ear Strength by David A. Wells, 
from which he quoted in the lecture. 

Page 144, natt I. Mr. Emerson had lately read in the 
Atlantic Monthly the entertaining and highly interesting atorr 
of the march of the New York Screnth Rc^ment fi'om An- 
napolis to Washington, by Major Theodore Winthrop, who fell 
in the actios at Big Bethel. In this, the extraordinary vaiietv 
of ability to deal with each new emergency which was shown 
by the Eighth Massachusetts Reg^ent was set forth with 
due pruse. ■ The following reference to that regiment iiom 
another quarter was in the lecture: — 

" The whole history of our Civil War is rich in a thoasand 
anecdotes attesting the fertility of resource, the presence of 
mind, the skilled labor of our people. The National IntelB- 
gencer said of the Eighth Massachusetts Regiment at Annapolia^ 
' Probably no other recent in the country could do what 
this regiment did, — put a locomotive together, lay the rails 
on the broken railroad, bend the sails of a man-of-war (the 
frigate Constitution), and man and work the frigate.' " 

Page 14^, note i. Here followed several instoncce of happy 
expedients used on the farm to meet its constant emergencies, 
and a new paragraph of the expedients which soldiers and 
explorers devise opened thus: — 

" Again in danger the history of the savage, the history of 
war, of passion, abound in examples where the wit of man is 

' "New York Seventh Regiment. Our March to WMhington." 
Atlantic MotitAly, Juat, 1S61. 
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all in all: where u no outwsrd sid, bui all {Icpcnds on per* 
Bonal qualities and procncc of mind. " 

Pege 146* 'left 1. This paragraph originally was condn- 
U'Cd by the ic-count of the sure instincis of Indiana in the for- 
est, some of the stories gathered from Thoreau** accatint of 
Joseph Polis, tls Indian guide, in Maine. 

Pdge 147, not! I. Quoted from the remarkable Mbntslrti 
of Blaine de Montluc, a Gascon officer under Fnoicis I. and 
ieveral succeeding kings of France, whose valor, skill and fidel- 
itj' made him a Marshal o^ France. 

Piigt 14^, nclf I. AimodeuB, a familiar spirit nicniioned 
in The Book of Tobit in the Apocrypha, and in mcdiKval books 
of magic. The keeping him employed by tiviating a rope out 
of sand is ipi^kcn of by Mr. Emerson in icvcral cienyt. Mr. 
Emerson Uhcncd his own task, of amn^ng hie thoughts into 
lectures, to the Siwrit's: — 

The Asmodctm tut is miDC 

To spin my sand-heap into IWinc. 

^"1* ISO, mff I. This passage followed in tlic Icrture: — 
" An old scholar >aid to nic very many yean a^, when 
Speaking of his own m«thods, ' I baild; in the morning I am 
athletic, and bepn with Hebrew for foundation; after that I 
am still good for Greek; later in the day, I tan read philoio- 
phy and hiwory; in the afternoon poetry and the joumalj.' " ' 
Pagf tSf* "'^^ ^' ^' " ^iraiicc '" recall how much less 
conmon the study of Nature or any especial branch ofnatoitl 
hiaiory for pure pleasure was in thoNC day* than now. Since 
Thoteau ojiencd the way with hji t^rri on thr Canc»rd and 
Merrimatk Riven, pcifaapi his best book, but unsalable in Its 
day, the incrcasinf; interest and delight in out-nf-door pursuiia 

' Ttiti was Mr. Emeraon's respected friend, Rer. Nathaaid L. Froth* 
Inghim. 
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hu given riie to an adminbtc literature on the subject, the 
works of Bradford Torrcy, Rowland Robinson, Olive Thome 
Miller, Frank Bolles, Burronghs, Gibson, Thompson Setcm 
and Long, — more each year. 

Mr. Emerson wrote in those days, <' To Nero adTerdaing 
for a new pleasure, a walk in the woods should have been 
offered." 

Page 1^3, note i. Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act i.. Scene 5. 

Page 1^2, note 3. This is the beginning of one of the 
songs of the Welsh Bards. 

Page ZS4, Bote I. As has been said in the introductory 
note to this essay, the suggesbon of resources of the higher 
clau was transferred by Mr. Emerson to the chapter on In- 
spiration, but this on memory, as a reserve on which to fiJI 
back at need, remains: — 

" It is certain that our own youth exerts an enormoua 
influence through all our life: a most disproportionate part of 
our hapfdness comes from the recollection or restoring of its 
images and feelings. There is no poetry or sentiment, no love 
of beauty, which does not draw a charm from its reminder of 
that magazine of good. Genius and virtue seem to be only a pre- 
ternatural prolongation of that. It u a little sad that we should 
always be spending on this patrimony, instead of multiplying 
a thousand-fold our ori^al stock." 



THE COMIC 

It would be fair perhaps to say that Mr. Emerson ap- 
proached this subject with less sympathy than almost any 
other, except the Tragic or negative point of view. But here 
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vrts a f»a. lo be dispoied of. He find* Rid to be an affur of 
the mtcUcci quite liciachcd for the momcni from monl con- 
lidcratioiu tinil Mitnlcd into mirth by some preposterous con- 
tnst between appucnc promiie uid actual perfonnance. But 
a protest runs through all his work against the divorce between 
the mtellectual and the moral, herce comic Hcetuc must be 
sparingly granted. Hit natural lerenily and dignity protested 
againtt being victimized by a spasm of the diaphragm and 
facial muac-lc3 at the will of anotbcr, and he might almoit 
hxve aid with Lord Chesterlicld, " I am lure thai since I had 
che uie of my reason iio human being has ever hfarJ me 
laugh." But if he had not wit according to his conception 
of it, he had that better ijtiality Into which human sympathy 
and kindlinesi enter at largely, — the wiring aenie of humor 
firhich crops out cootinuall/ in hts lectures. lUtficule snil 
aarciii&in wctc impossible to him. If he was not witty at 
othctt' expense, he often waa at his own. He w*> a]wava 
checrtlil; whit he taw in life made him happy, and in con- 
versation in the (amily and with friends be was aimott gay 
nnd often very amusing. Two subjects. Love and Death, were 
to him, and b hi* presence, always held sacred fiora jest. 

This lecture, called " Comedy," was the eighth, following 
"Tragedy," in the course on Human Life given in Boston 
in the winter of 1839-40. It was published in the Di^i/ 
hr 1843. 

Pagt tSJ, *»u /. In tlkc Dial the lecture opened with 
this paragraph: — 

" It is a nail of pain and pleasare, said Plato, which iaa- 
tcni the body to the mind. The way of life is a line be- 
tween the regions of tragedy and comedy. 1 £nd few bw^a 
90 enteruiaing at the niiiful bunun history written oul to the 
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ftces of nay colIcctioD of men tt church or court-l 
ulcnt ■wembly thus tilb very loud. The tailor c 
face the tan of tropic snni and the record of rou 
the old fimncT teitifiet of stone walls, rough w( 
meadows and the new bam. The doctor's he 
grani gallipot of virtuei. The carpenter still n 
and inches with his eye, and the licensed Ian 
liquors in motionless pantomime. What good ba 
mer in the merchant's aspect. And if beauty, 1 
faith, in female forms, have thor own influence, 
in slight d^ee, are thought to improve the 
Malice and scorn add to beauty. You shall see < 
near, and limited &cet, faces of the marked an 
character. How the busy fancy inquires into thd 
and relations ! They pique, but must tire. Coi 
universal faces, countenances of a general human 
pique less, they look less safe. In such groups t 
docs not think of heroes and sages. In the silen 
the eye reads the plain prose of life, dmidity, cai 
tite, ignorance, old houses, musty savors, scatio: 
grade faculties pottering round (to use the countr 
paltry routines from January to December. 

" These are the precincts of comedy and 6rce, 
for fiin is all but universal in our species," etc. 

Page 162, note i. Mr. Emerson dreaded havi 
pany captured by laughter, so likely to be unbeco 
pass into the unseemly or uproarious. He used 1 
speech of a wise relative to her daughter or ni 
dear, beware you don't laugh, for then you shi 
faults." The " bursts of Olympian laughter " of 
quired all his regard for him to make them tolcrabli 
essay on Social Aims in this volume appears the sh 
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siiffeied, when the low br«dmg of a man came to the furCice 
in concempiiblc sqocsU of joy. This repugnance was so strong 
ihac, although Mr. Emerson look much pleasure in Hogg's 
ballad 7ht Witeh of Fife, he hated the Ibcs: — 

" Bui the auld man's laughe catne on the gale 
With a lang and a loud guffaw." 

P^gt j6j, fioif I. The neighborhood it the Stturday C!ob 
cf Dr. Hoimei and some other members was somctimci a 
little hard for Mr. Emerson to bear, much aa he enjoy^ed ihcni, 
because ofhia helplessness bc/ore their irresistible wit. 

P^gt IJX, itttt /. This suggests, in recent years, Kipling** 
neat version of the Venus Amtdyotnenc for a perennial society 
beauty as the Venus Anno Domini. 

fxgt IJ4t nelt I. At diimcr parties in England Mr. 
Emerion seems to have had more than citou{;h of stones and 
jalccs, and this mood Uius found expression in his journal just 
after crossing ihc Channel tor his diort visit to Paris: — 

May 15, 1848. «• The one thing odious to mc now is jok- 
ing. What can the brave and strong genius of C. himself 
avail i What can his prase, what can his blame avwl mc, 
when I know that if I (all or riec, [here still awaits me the 
inevitable joLc ? The day's Englishman must have hli jokCt 
at duly u hti bread. God grant me the noble companions 
whom r have left at home, who value merriment less, and vir- 
tues and powers more. If the English people have owed to 
their House of Commons this damnable deriaion. I tfaltik ihcy 
have paid an o\'crprice for thdr liberties and empire. 

" But when I balance the altraction* of good and evil, 
when I contider what &dritics, what calentsa Utile vice would 
fiirnish, there rise before mc not these laughcri, but the dear 
and comely fbmu of honour and gcnliu and piety in my dii- 
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taut home, tnd they touch me with chute pahat moist uid 
cold, isd lay to me. You ire onn. 

<■ Remember to be lober, ud to be dispOMd to believe. Jbr 
theie are the ncrvei of wiidoro." 



QUOTATION AND ORIGINAUTY 

Thia euay was read as the second lecture in a coarse given 
at Freeman Place Chapel in Boston in March, 1859, following 
" The L«w of Succcsa" and preceding "Clubs." Mr. Emer- 
son seems to have made few changes in it. 

Page 777, uete i. From the Ph^drut. 

Page //p, lote I, In this connection an anecdote of the 
time may not seem too irrelevant. Wendell Phillips had a very 
intercstmg lecture on the Last Arts, but Mr, Emerson cau- 
tioned a young curator of the Concord Lyceum not to choose 
this lecture, for there was irony underlying this subjca. It 
was meant for cowardly communities who could not face a 
brave word on the burning issues of thdr day and generation. 

Page i-jg, note 2. 

In vain produced, all rays return; 
Evil will bless, and ice vrSi bum, 

" Uriel," Poems. 

Page 180, nete i. " In Plato you explore modem Europe 
in its causes and seed, — all that in thought, which the history 
of Europe embodies or has yet to embody," — "Books," 
Society and Solitude. 

In the chapter on Plato in Representative Men, p. 42, is a 
paragraph about his absorption of the wisdom of the ages 
gone before. 
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P'gt iSl, neti I, Albenus Magnus, a SuibUn by birth, 
anil a pricM of the Dominican ordei, has been held to be the 
moat Icuraed man of the Middle Ages. He stuiiied all nibjcctt 
then known, and csprcially Aristotk and ihe Arabian writen. 
Giovanni di Fidenzi, a fervent mystic, canonized bk St, 
Bonavennira for his gifts and virtues and rematluiblc tcrvlcu 
to the Church, was a pricil of the order of Si. Prands and ii 
the patron saint of LyoQ!. 

The great Srhimlrnan, ion of the Count of Aqnino in Italy, 
later known as St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, wai 
a dijdple of Alberluo. 

Pagt jSi, nete 2. This passage followed in the lecture: — 
•• All reading ia a kind of quotation, a resorting to other 
men's cisterns, and, if wc aound to the boltom, wc ihall hnd 
these feeders of th« mind to he not only private artificial pipes 
into every house, and led by old mains constructed and kept 
in repair by nations, but these also arc patched upon nature, 
and ditw from rivers, and out of the great valleys of the world, 
which was bdit for a reserviwr and iqucduct." 

Pagt iSs, H«le t. Thii tracing the great hymns and psalm) 
of the ages lo the religious " common sense " of mankind ii 
expresied in " The Problem " : — 

Oot from the heart of Nature rolled 
The bordcns of the Bible old; 
^^^Hi The litanies ofnBdoni came, 

^^^H LJLc the Tolcano's tongue of Bsmci 

^^^B Up Iroin the burning core belov, — 

^^^ The canticles of love and woe. 

» P*g* 1S2. ntii 3. Philo, an Alciandrian Jew and Plato- 
nut, contemporary vnth Jesiu, tn his writings strove to show 
that the Mosuc rcreltiion contained the gcnn of the Greek 
pbilow^y. 
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Page z83, note J. In the lecture the Kntence vru thus con- 
cluded: " whilst the Indian acripturct, when cleared hycnaaaa 
of their Leviticui, «nd the lublime theology u the base purified 
of its incongnioui adhesioni, will stand on the same wondcrfnl 
hnght of inspindon. ' ' 

Page 183, nete i. Marc Antcnne Rene de Paulmy, 
1722-87, one of the discbguiihed fiunily of D'Argenson, 
abandoned diplomidc life for literary pursuits. He was a 
member of the Academy, and is especially noted fisr having 
collected and edited the Biiliethiqut univtrstlk des remans. 

Page l8j, fiete z. There is in Plutarch a chapter witli 
this title: *■ Of the Word EI engraved over the Gate of Apol- 
lo' s Temple at Delphi. ' * — Morals, edidon revised by Profcaaor 
William W. Goodwin, vol. iv., p. 478. 

Page i8g, tiete I. This idea of the expression of onemind 
b^g rused to the second power by its happy application by 
another is perhaps extremely stated in Representative Men 
in the chapter on Plato: *' The inventor only knows how to 
borrow; and society is glad to forget the innumerable laborers 
who ministered to this architect, and reserves all its gradtude 
for him. ' ' 

Page ipo, note i. The cclobrated Swiss banker Jacques 
Neckcr, who, as Minister of Finance in France in a time of 
the greatest confusion and embarrassment, restored credit and in- 
troduced many wise economies and humane reforms, Meedng 
with some disfavor, he resigned, was recalled by Louis XVI, 
in 1788, dismissed the following year, but vras reinstated in 
response to general public demand just before the outbreak of 
the Revoludon. He did what he could to secure the recog- 
nidon of the Third Estate, thus offending the nobility and 
clergy. Opposing the seizure of church property and the 
issue of assignats, he became unpopular even with the depudes 
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of the people, resigned and reiurned 10 Genen to end kia 
days. 

Page t(f2, lite I, MflUcr, a Stlciian by birth, did import- 
ant work in »Tch*ol«gy in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury . His works on th< history of the He llenif raec* an d states, 
and of Greek literature down 10 the time of Alexander, 
were iratulatcd into English. 

Psgi 1^2, note 2. Jean Francois Marmoniel, a young man 
of i-aricd taleni, who came 10 Pane, attrsaed [Either by Voltaire, 
with whom he had eorrespoitded, wag the authoT of poems 
aitd tragedies successfui in theii day, but is best known by hit 
Cenlts Meraux. 

Pa^t rg2, note J. "'Tis the fulness of man Th« runs 
over into objects, and makes his Bibles and Shakspcarcs and 
Homers so great. The joyful reader boTTOws of his own idcaa 
to fill their fiulty outline, iind know* not that he borrow* and 
pves." — " SucccM," Soe/ifty and Scliludt. 

Page tQ4, file /■ " The adventitioui beauty of poetry 
may be felt in the greater delight which a verse gives in happy 
quotation than in ihc poem." — ■■ Art," Saeiety and Saliiude, 

Ptge 1^4, nate 3. " By what he omitt, show roc the 

w« Schiller's t»-ay of putting the wiinc thought. 
^Pagr r^J, nttt J. Girolamo Tirnboiehi (1731-94)1 t 
Jcttilt prieat, profcstor of Rhf loric at Modem, and author of 
Staria delltt Utter a turd italiena. 

JoKph, Baron von Hammer- Pursuit (1774-18;^), one 
of the belt aulhoritxi upon Oricnul history and literature. 

In Englitk Train, p. 245, Mr. Emerson speake with re- 
tpecl of Hallain, wHb whom he had agreeable mcetins* while 
in IxMidon. 

Page iq8, ntte i. Here followed In ihc lecture dils para- 
graph: — 
rtti 
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'* We m to each other roula. At our perception ix aeo- 
■ibility ii exalted, we lee the genesii of another's action and 
thought. We lee him in hi* debt and fountain! : and, to our 
eye, initead of a little pond of life, hii mind it a rivulet fed 
hy rilli from every plain and height in Nature (and antiquity), 
and deriving a remote origin from the summit of things." 

Pdgt igg, MtU I. The following stray fragment fiviin the 
lecture nuy be here given: — 

" A tree it a congeriet of living vegetables: is a man a con- 
geries of living s[»rit> ? One of them works to see what the 
other is doing. There ts often mutiny in the troop." 

Pagr 300, Me I. The doctrine, as old as Heradeitus and 
perhaps older, constantly recon in the essays, an instance of the 
new values which the quoter gives, who sees in it Evolution, 
a doctrine by no means unanimously admitted by men of 
Science when the lecture was written. 

The sentences which follow remind one of its presenution 
in the second poem •■ Woodnotes " : — 

I, that to-day am a pnne. 
Yesterday was a bundle of grass. 

And again: — 

As the bee through the garden ranges. 
From world to world the godhead changes; 

This vault which glows immense with light 
Is the inn where he lodges for a night. 

Thou metest him by centuries. 
And lo! he passes like the breeze. 

Pagt 201, neti i. In the lecture this sentence followed: 
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'■ God maka but one man of nch kind; one leaf, one blade 
ofgrasj, one meridian, docj noi resemble another." 

PagfSOi, netfS. " Mcmoiy iathcjDoihcrofthc Miuca," 
in the lecture, is omiiicd here. 

Pagt 202, iteit r. Compwc dicHnca inthepoaa "Wor- 
thip": — 

Mote near ibaa aught thou eall'st tty own, 
Yet, greeted in another's cyet, 
Ditconcerts with glad surprise. 

Pagf 202, Bate 2, Between these paragiraphs may have 
itood liui stray ihcet: — 

" The severe ideal role it that a vrac man will write no- 
thing but that which u known only to binuelf, and that he 
will not produce his mich unci! it ia imperatirely demanded bjr 
the progress of the convcrsaiioR, which has arrived at that 
point. Then is the shrine read/ and the pedeatalj he pro- 
duce* hia iUttic, sod ii fills the eye." 

Pagf 203, nttf !• Dr. Holmei, in several places in hti Lift 
of Einenst), has much itxxt is interesiing to tay about hia quo- 
tadoiu, which he lays *'are like the miiaculout draught of 
fishes : " and he haa been at the pains to count the named rc> 
fcrcnces, chiefly to suihors, and found them 10 be three tbou- 
nnd three hundred and ninety-three, relating to eight hun- 
dred and lixty-eight diSerent inditriduils. He also gives a liat 
of those to whom there are twenty or more refereneea. 

He also says ihst this easajr •■ furnishes a key to Emer- 
aoo't n'orkshop. He believed in qnouiioo, and borrowed 
from everybody and crer}- book. Not in any stealthy or 
shamefaced way, but proudly, u a king borrows from one 
of hii attendants the coin that bean hi* own image and ta- 
pencription." 
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Pagt 203, f»t* 2. Hoe in the aaay wu the sentence, 
" *T is ■ greit adnntige to be first in time." 

Page 304, Mtti I. Thoreau'a fine lina in hii poem ** In- 

■pintion " here come to mind: — 

" I hcuing get, who had bat ears. 
And sight, who had bat eyes bdbre; 
I momena live, who lived bat ycm. 
And truth discern, who knew bat learning's lore." 



PROGRESS OF CULTURE 

On the last day of August, 1857, Mr. Emetson gave the 
Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Hanmrd College. He was then 
known as a young preacher of promise who had anaccoant- 
ably withdrawn from a deurable pastorate in Boston and, gtter 
travel in Europe, was living the life of a scholar in a quiet 
village, whence in the winter he had come to Boston to read 
courses on Biography, English literature and the Philosophy 
of History. The oradou, " The American ScholaTj" was 
notable and well recdved, though his first book. Nature, pub- 
lished the year before, had attracted little attention. The 
young men were stirred, and a few months later the Senior 
CUss in the Divinity School at Cambridge asked lura to ad- 
dress them. His earnest words on that occauon, however 
well received by the young, were deemed si^vcrsive to true 
Christianity by many excellent professors and clergymen, and 
their duty prompted them to express the disapproval publicly 
and sound the note of alarm against a dangerous heretic. The 
University may be said to have ofEdally disapproved of Em- 
erson's leaching, although he had friendly relations with many 
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ofihoac connected with it. Ttirty yarn passed, with events 
of grear importance in the n«tiorai life, unci in the literary and 
religiom feeling of the people, but the College until the cl^ise 
of the Civil War showed outwardlj' lilllc change; yet it has 
been said that many of Harvard's beat soldiers had been moved 
by Em-erson's written and spoken v^ords. 

On the )8lK of July, 1867, Mr. Emer»on, ancldcily man, 
with reputAtion as a scholar ind writer Cjtabli&hEd, and seldom 
Bttatbed, in England and America, again addressed the Phi 
Beta Kjppa Society and their guenit in the Unitarian Church 
opposite the College gatCB, which was then the place in which 
academic futivaU were held. The occaaion wbb s very plca- 
Eantone, to the orator as to theothcn, ands great company of 
people, all friendly, were there gathered. 

By miechance Mr. Emerson had mislaid his glsssei, which 
only then he had begun lo recjulrc, so the reading did not 
prosper at fint, hut the genuine good will of the audience 
■moothed matters aa far as was possibk unlil some one lent 
him t, pair, when the speaker »t once redeemed the day by 
hii best deiirery of the later ascending pordon of the oration. 

If the address surprises the readen of to-day by its ion« of 
■ecurc hopefulness with regard to America's fiiturc. the condi- 
lioni of thai day should be recalled, as well ai Mr. Emer- 
Kin'i faitb io the great laws that work for good. The fierce 
conSagration in which yean of imouldcrJng discontent had 
culminated had destroyed the most evident evil, Slavery, and 
had cleared the moral atmosphere. The conscience of the 
Naiioa had isierted itielf. PBiriodsin, however interpreted in 
dificroM Kctiom of the country, had been aroused. Courage, 
derotioD and sacrifice hid a new meaning. Poverty had 
bronghi its wholesome, if hated, schoohng. Strong and unself- 
ish men had come to the front in politics and in the fomyi 
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good ddzenship ihowed at iu ben. The corrupting «nd selfish 
influence of weilth wu at iti lowest ^b. The depletion of 
the populatioii by war made iminigration most dcairable, and 
the new complication* and cronblei inddent to new conditkmi 
had hardly appeared. 

Page 208, mtU i, Horace. An AmattrU, 3, i z. 

Pagi 20g, nttt I. It may not be easy for one who had 
not the mortification to live in times when fiig^tive slavea were 
seized in Boston, and after trial and sentence, gnarded to the 
vessel that was to cany them back by the local militia and 
police; when her business men mobbed and maltreated Gar- 
rison, and broke up anti-slavery meetings, and when many 
of the dub-men, and also of the scholars, sympathized with 
such doings, — to appreciate the relief that the change wrought 
by the war brought. Membership in the Union Club, founded 
during the war by the best dtizens, was now courted and not 
despised. 

Pagt 2Z0, Kelt I. 

The Cossack eats Poland. 
Like stolen fruit; 
Her last noble it mined, 
Her last poet mute: 
Straight, into double band 
The victors divide; 
Half for freedom strike and stand; — > 
The astonished Muse finds thousands at her side. 
«• Ode," inscribed to W. H. Channing, Paems. 

Page 311, »sU I. Five years earlier Mr. Emerson wrote 
in his joomal: — 

" The world is fiill of pot and pan policy. Every nation is 
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degra>deil by the hobgoblins it wonhjpa instead of the eicnul 
God*. Thiu popery, fhuj Cdvinism, thus tariff, tliut mes- 
merism, thus custom, thus luxury, thus slavery t — and civil- 
ity as it advance) to the light sheds ihem, cast* avfay thcM 
crust* for simple good jcjisc and universal modc»." 

Now he wrote, on a sheet of ooIm marked " Appendix to 
♦ BK": — 

"Oun the age of Caiholicitr in Uteri ture ; change of 
opinion in regard to Spinoza and Voltaire: age of recoveries 
in literature, the spelling of the Rosetta Stone and the fkcei 
of tlic pyramidi ttan&Iatinii of the Vcdas; printSng of the 
Norse Sigu." 

f^gf 211, iffflf 2. There i« in the early part of the paper 
on lift and Lettera in New England, in Ltetuns md Sio- 
grapkhal Sitlckes, s paaxagc on the necewary effeci on leli- 
gious teachings of the Copcniican Astronomy, ctansfcrnng 
the centre of importance of our eystem from the little Earth 
to ihc Sun. 

The following pasiage was among the note* relating to the 
Phi Beta Kappa Address; — 

"The moral teniimcni never held to the Hebrew or the 
PlolemBic or the Tycho Brahc astronomy, but was of an 
austere maihematic tabric, » the sun and the ether «re." 

Ptig* 212, neti /. The artistic cSect of contrnt between 
the lirst part of the address, dealing with material adfanta^es, 
and the higher considerations which followed, was remarkable 
In the delivery. Mr. Emcnon enumerated the inventions, 
the comfons, the conveniences at such length (many are 
omitted in the essay) and in to uniform a tone of cheerful 
praise that some members of his Huntly even began to be 
troubled at what he would have railed " the catalogue style," 
and to feel that lite oration was not to be up to the level of 
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his Diual writitig. Suddenly be took the very thoaght in our 
minds, *' We have had enough of thete boattfbl recitals," aad 
with great effect exclaimed, " Then I «ay, H^y if the land 
where benefits like this have grown trite and commonplace! " 
Then, in ■ tone quiet and low, but with great flexibility, he 
began the second pan of the lecture and gradually worked up 
to his finest delivery in the concluding passages. 

Pagt aiSt lote I. It is suggested in the poem-parable 
"Uriel" that possibly the disappearance of the archangel 
after his daring utterance may have been because he had 

by knowledge grown too bright 
To hit the nerve of feebler ught. 

Page 2i6, »ffW /. Viasa, or Vyasa, ±e author, or compiler, 
of the Mahaiharata, 

Pdge 317, netei. Comptre the passage in " Amtocrtcy," 
Lectures and BiegraphUal Sketches, on the claim a com- 
manding talent gives to enter the superior class. 

Page 2ig, note i. " Shall we then judge a country by the 
majority, or by the minority ? By the minority, surely." — 
"Considerations by the Way," Conduct of Life. 

Page 221, note i. The ibllowing notes very probably were 
for this lecture: — 

" Natural History governs science, arts, architecture, reli- 
^on, philosophy, poetry, 

" What Adalbert de Beaumont has uught us of ezhaustless 
fimd of suggestion which Oriental art has drawn from na- 
ture. 

" Every thought must be expressed by some object in na- 
ture, and 'tis the fault of metaphysics that they endeavor to 
express themselves in words at as many removes from nature 
as possible. The poet catches the thought and sculptures it by 
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ditcovaing its tni« symbol io niture, and mankind accept his 
miement, and the phiJosophcr ia gladly forgotten." 

The following sera/ thcet of manuicript bcnrmg on the 
hidden rcliiion of things tniy here be introduced: — 

" Palnitaa^, phrenologr, aatfx)logy rat on a real basia. 
*Tii cenmn that there b a relation between Uic itxn and your 
vedding dajr; between the tines oT )>out band and the works 
done by it; between the actti-ity of your brain and iu out- 
ward figure; — there b a relation, though you may easily £til 
to find it. The woi^d, the universe may be reeled ofT any 
idea, lilcc a ball of yam. Sec how the dicmtst, how the 
Chriiuan. how the negro — each dispose* of it with greaiat 
etM after hit own peculiar habit, and finds all the facts fit and 
confinn hit view. And each tdence and law is, in like manner, 
prospective and fniitfuJ. Astronomy 11 not yet astronomy, 
whUsi it only counts the start in the sly. It mutt come nearer, 
and be related to men and their life, and Inierpret the moral 
Uwt, In learning one thing you Icxm all. Bgg and stratum 
go together. As the naturalist found that the older of change* 
in the forai of the embryo in the egg from day to day deter- 
mined the right proccssdon of the fondl rcmiim of specie* 
which bad occupied the snrlace of thcgjobe (or geologic ages.** 

Pagf 333, KtU /. Oersted was the diacorerer oTclcaro- 
mignetttiDi 

Pegr 333, ntt« /. I quote bom the adminibtc JnlrtJuctiam 
a rtiaJt de h Figort Httmaiat, by Dr. Paul Richer of Paris, 
the following pass^e with ngnrd lo ihu power of dlvinatton 
found in the great masters of K-ience; — 

•• Cc que iwus gignons d'un c8tc en conlbrt matfriel, ne le 
pcrdona-nous pat dc I'autrc en art et pocsle i Avcc le rigne 
dc la machine, que dcvicnt le icoiinKnt cathctiquc i [He 
then says ilist Art and Science have a common ground where 
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they meet, aad omdnuei:] Chez le nvtnt, par ezemple, 
I'^nide patiente ec r^guliere dei &Itt n'ezclat point I'ovge 
des facultes creatricei de I'eiprit. Bien aa contnire, cette 
etude nc Muvait cooduire k ricD hum one cemine dote de 
I'mniiiion et, pour ainu dire, de divination ijui, dons an lidt 
del plui rulgairce, fiuc entrcvoir dei merveilleuset cona^^cncet. 
[He imtancei Newton and Galileo.] £t cependant crant 
cei grand* hommes bien de« gens araient ru fiuits tomber dei 
branches, et des lampes se balancer an voutea dea ^liaes. 
Qu*avait-il done manque pour transtbrmer cet fiutea vnlgairci 
en grandes decouvertes f Rien d* autre que cettc &cu]t£ crct- 
tiice qui est le propre du genie, quel que loit le domaine oi le 
manifcste son activite. 

" II ne hat pas confbndre, en cffet, la sdence que se cree 
et la science toute faite. Le raisonnement et la deduction tup- 
posent toujours ud point de depart qui est une idee neure." 

Page 22^, note 2. " Nature is too thin a screen; the glory 
of the One breaks in everywhere." — "The Preacher," 
Lectures and Biographical Sketches. 

Page 22 J, note 3. There is much about the importance 
of sensibility, impressionability, in the latter pordon of " Suc- 
cess," in Society and Solitude. 

Page 22J, note 4. This suggests the image of 

Uttle man, least ofall^ 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, — 

in the poem •• Experience," the motto to the essay of that 

name. 

Page 225, note z. 

A score of airy miles will smooth 
Rough Monadnoc to a gem. 

*' Fragments on Nature," Poems, Appendix. 



°^ 
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B Ptge ass, ""'' ^- Horace, EphltU, took :. 6. 
H Page 33f, ntlt I. 

^L Nighc-dreami trace on M«inor}''s wall 

^H Shadow) of [he thoughts of day, 

^^^^& And thy fortuncfi, as ihcy &11, 

^^^H The bUi of the will betray. 

^1^1 Qoatnin, " Memory," Punti. 

P^gi 228, Kste I. See the verses in the " Frsig;ineDia on 
Life," \u [he Appendix to the Pseisi, beginning, — 

Love 
Askf nought bii brother cunnoi give. 

Pegt 2J3, Mste I, Profcwor Goodwin'a rendering of ibis 
icnicncc Irom the " Contolaiion to ApoilDntua" in bt) edi- 
tion ofPIuttrch'a Mtrals is diiFcrent: — 

*' Ic is an expression of Pindar that n-e are held to the daric 
boRom of hell by neccjurics u hard as iron." 

P^g' SJJ, noli I. The following paatage comes from a 
sheet with nota marked by Mr. Enicn«n " Appendix to 
♦ BK": — 

" As gravity, the material syatemi ao truth holds the io- 
tcllectual univerac itnncb. 

" In every an&ounoeincRt of a natunl law we hear the 
aonounccmeni of a taw of the mind. 

"True genius alwayt porUtci. Geniua always on the side 
of morals. 

*' The moral law prcsetvcs iu eternal newneM and appears 
to every age new-bom, slmoil abolishing menory by the 
splendor it lends to (he pouing hour. ' ' 
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PERSIAN POETRY 

Dr. William T. Hurii bcgitu his aaty entitled * ' Emenoo'i 
Orientaliim " ' by quoting frcan RepreseMtdtive Mem Mr. 
Emcrton's account of Plato, from the active, creative, advanc- 
ing and freedom-loving West, becoming acquainted with the 
immoyid>lc, meditative, fataliidc Eatt, and there imbibing the 
idea of one Ddty, in which all things are absorbed. " In 
short, the balanced lonl was bom, percepdve of the two ele- 
ments." 

Dr. Harris then says: '* What Emetson says of Plato we 
may easily and properiy apply to himself. But he goes &ther 
than Plato towards the Orient, and his pendulum swings &ther 
west into the Occident. He delights in the all-absorbing unity 
of the Brahman, in the all-renouncing ethics of the Chinese 
and Persian, in the measureless images of the Arabian and 
Hindoo poets. But he is as pracdcal as the extremest of his 
countrymen. His pncdcsl is married to his abstract tendency. 
It is the problem of evil that continually haunts lum and leads 
him to search its solution in the Oriental unity, which is above 
all dualism of good and evil. It is his love of freedom which 
leads him to &eA in the same source an elevadon of thought 
above die trammels of finitude and complications. Finally, it 
b his love of beauty, which is the vision of freedom manifested 
in matter, that leads him to Oriental poetry, which sports 
with the finite elements of the worid as though they were 
unsubstantial dreams," 

In the summer of 1884, two years after Mr. Emerson's 
death, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar of Calcutta spoke at the 

■ The Giniui and Charaetir ef Emenon, Lecture* at the Concord School 
of Pbilogapbjr. Boston : Jamca R. Osgood it Co., 1SS5. 
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School of Philoioph)' in Concord on Emerson as seen frum 
India. What he said ia printed in the volume just referred 
to. I quote the following pauagc: "Where the blue Nm- 
budda, io still. >o deep, lo pure, flows through the high milk- 
white walls uf the marble hiOi near Jubbulpoor, in the natural 
alcovet of the virgin roclcs there are devotional inacripiioni in 
SuscriE. I wish Emerson had composed his esaaya on Nature 
there. . . . Amidtt this ccsselcst, sleepleis din and clash of 
Western MatcriBlisni, thij heat of reitlcw energy, the character 
of Emerson ihincs upon India serene a^ the evening star. He 
seems to some of lu to have been a geogrflphical mijtKkc. . . . 
AH our ancient religion u the utterance of the Infinite through 
Nature's symbolism." 

The dale of" Mr, Emerson's firit acqiuincasce with the 
poetry of the East cannot be eiDCtly c^vco. Some notes in 
hit journals at about the time of lui parting with his church 
show that he already was intereited in the idcjJiam of the 
MahAihar/ita, but probably only trom eitnu:ts which he read 
in De Gcrando's Hiitakt ssmparit itt i^ttsmit dt PhiUsephie. 

In his readings of Thomas Taylor's translations of Proclus 
be found the " Chaldean Oracles," attributed to Zorosstcr, 
and he owned a very rare hook, Tht Disaftr Br SacrtJ 
Writings «f tht Ancitnt Pirsian Prephtts, printed in liombaty 
In 1818. Quotations from this appear in the Dial. 

In his journal for 18^1 occura his Urst mention of Halis, 
" You defy anybody to have things as good as yours — Hafiz 
defies yon to show himi or put bim in a condition inopportune 
and ignoble. Take all you will and leave him but a comer oi 
Nature, a lane, a den, a cow-shed, out of ciciea, (ar from letters 
and taste and culture, he promises to win to that scorned spot, 
the light of moon and stars, the love of men, (he smile of 
beauty, the homage of art. It shall be punted and carved and 
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niog tnd celebrated and visited by pilgriouge in all dme to 
come." 

Thii would (cem to show that already the translation of 
Hafiz into German by Baron Von Hammer-Purgstall had 
come to Mr. Emcnon's attention. 

But what he learned of the poet Saadi teems to hare more 
attracted him, at first, certainly, and the French or English 
version of the Gulislaw naturally wB« eaaier to become fiunillar 
with. In the journal of 1 8+3 he wrote, — 

"In Saadl's Guliitan I find many traiu which compart 
with the portrait I drew." 

Thia must refer to the poem "Saadi," which was published 
in the Dial for October, 1 842. It seems to imply that his 
knowledge of Saadi had come from some other source and 
that the Gulittan had only latdy come into his hands. But 
Saadi and he continued close iriends. He adopted the name 
to typify in his own verses the ideal poet, though, perhaps 
Sat metrical convenience, he often used the monosyllabic form 
Scyd or Said. This first occurs in the poem '* Uriel." He 
had learned fi-om Von Hammer that Saadi maiA felinty, or 
firtunate, and thereafter in some journals passages are referred 
to in the index under the word Saadi which say nothing of 
the Persian poet, but are about content, sweet temper and 
good hope. 

For Saadi sat in the sun. 
And thanks was his contrition. 

Seeing the mistake of heated arguments in questions to 
which the still small voice would suggest the unanswerable 
answer to him who would listen, his word was 

Let theist, atheist, pantheist. 
Define and wrangle how they list. 



For 
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Fierce conierver, fierce destroyer, — 
Bui thou, joy-giver and enjoycr, 
Unluiowiitg wif, unknowing cnmc. 
Gentle Sudij mind thy rhyme. 

Sudi loTcd the ncc of men. 
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Many of the tnoit picuing fngmcnu of Mr. Emcrson'i rcnc, 
gathered ifia hi» dcilh lato the Appendix to the Permt, in- 
iruduce Sudi't name. 

When in American edition of Gladwin's crftntUcioQ of the 
GuiiitM, ffr Rase-Gardta vin printed,' Mr. Emcnon, vrho 
probably (Uf:f;catcil this plan to hi* friend Mr. Jamei T. Mcldst 
wa» wkcd by him t© write the prcfat.-e. He did to, and that 
it why the euay in thia volume does not dwell upon Saadi 
among the Persian pocU. 

Since Mr. Emenon cared to much tor Saadi, yet Ibr the 
rcawn joM itatcd did not treat of him in dii* etaay, it lecme 
beat to copy here some icntcnccs from ihc notc-booba. 

I S43. " Saadi tvoa long a Saciyi, or watcr-drawcta 10 the 
Holy Land, < till found worthy ofin introducnon to the prophet 
KhizT, Elias or the Syrian and Greek Heme*, who moittened 
hli cnouih with the water of immortality.' Somebody doubted 
tbb and tatv !n a dream a host of angels descending with lalrcTB 
of glory in their hands. On asking one of them for whom those 
were intended he answered, ' for Shaikh Saadi of Shinz, who 
haawritten a uama of PoeDy that has met the approbation of 
God Almighty. ' Khoaraw of Delhi aslced Khizr for t moulhFijI 



' rA<(nff(fd*,*rfou-G<irdii>>,b]'M(iiIcHiaiUfWn Sheik Sudi.tividded 
hwti the originil by Fraoci* Gli^io with id Emij on Sudt't Lifi and 
Otniui t7 JMM* Roa and a PrcAn bjr R. W. tmcniM. Bcatoa: TkluMr 
ft FMdi, IS«5. 
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of thu iiu[nring beverage; bat he told him that Saadi had got 
the lait of it. 

" ' It was on the conung of Friday in the nMinth Showal, of 
the Antuan year 690, that the eagle of the immaterial aonl oi 
Shaikh Saadi ihook from his plumage the duic of his body. ' ' ' 

Soon after Mr. Emerson had completed hts threescore and 
ten yean, a young clergyman in a Western State, whose growth 
had been helped by his writings, was troubled at an authorita- 
dve statement, which he had heird, that Emerson had been 
led by the preaching of a popular Orthodox (Uvinein Boston 
to see the error of his ways and teachings, " had accepted 
Jesus as his Sarionr, the Bible as inspired, and bad formally 
joined the Church." Mr. Emerson smiled, but did not think 
it worth while to deny these assertions, yet allowed his son to 
answer the letter of inquiry as to whether he had suffered a 
late converuon. This sentence from Saadi, which he enjoyed, 
and quotes in Repreitntative Men, would have been a umple 
and appropriate answer: " It was rumored abroad that I was 
penitent, but what had I to do with repentance ? " 

In his lecture on the Fugjdvc Slave Law, given in New 
York on March 7, 1854, Mr. Emerson quoted Siadi's say- 
ing, " Beware of hurting the orphan. When the orphan sets 
a-crying, the throne of the Almighty is rocked from ude to 
side." 

In the essay on Books, in Stciety and Solitude, after recom- 
mending certain autobiographies, Mr. Emerson says: ** An- 
other class of books closely allied to these, and of like interest, 
are those which may be called TaiU- 7alks : of which the best 
areSaadi's Gulutant Luther's Taik-Taik s Aubrey's Lives 1 
Spcnce's anecdotes," etc. This essay was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly for January, 1858. 

Mr. Emerson included in his first book of poems, published 
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early in 18^7, two muulttioni from HkfiK. He prcHicd iliu 
DOtc to thcm:-^ 

••The pocnu of Htfiz irc held by the ycniaiiM to be 
aUegorical and inyttica). Hb Gcniua editor. Van Htmincr, 
remark} on the following poem, that, ' thoagh in ■ppeuvnce 
flnirreontic, it may be T^arded u one of tbote compodtioiu 
vrhkli earned for Hafiz the honorable title of " Tongue of the 
Secret." ' " 

In the note-hook called "Orientalist" are the following 
p«ua^, mostly tramcribcd from the joumab daring the for- 
tka: — 

" Hafiz has only jut anived as a competitor to our oed- 
dental lyrisu, at the PaUia of Egypt challenged so lately the 
English men of the tnrf, and our theoJo{^ani left oat till now 
the Bhagvat Gecu. [He is cbaraderizcd by a pericct intd- 
lectual cnumcipation, which also he provoko in the reader. 
Journal, 1847. J Nothing itopi him; he make* the dare- God 
and dare-devil experiment; he i« not to be aeired by a name 
or a religion; he fears nothing, he teet too fix, and seei 
throughout. Qoumal, 1847. Soch ii the only man I wish 
to sec and to I>c. The tchotar's coutige b aa distinct as the 
aoIdSer'a and the siaiestnan's, and a man frbo fans il not can- 
not write for mc.] 

'* Ha£z's ikeptidtm ii only that of a deep intellect; be 
pays homige to virtue. Wioe stands poetically ibr aD that It 
symbolizes, and not as tn Moore's verse tor Best Port. 

•* He wbo sees the horlzoa may lecnrcly say what be 
pleaies of any tree or twig between him and ir. 

" He takes his life in his hand, and u ready for a new world. 
He is restlen, isi^uintive, thou*aad-ey«d, intadabic and m lik« 
a nighdngale intoxicated with his own musk; never was the 
(virilegecf poetry more hau^tily used. . . . 
vn 
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■* Ttik not to me of mo»piea or of derviihea; God is my 
witncts, I im where he dwelli. 

*' Hafiz doet not write of wine and lore in ui^ mystical 
•cue, further thu that he met wine ai the lymhol of intel- 
lectual &eedom." 

In the journal of 1 846 ii a translatbn of Hafiz, followed 
l^ thii paragraph, called "The Noblest Chemistry ": — 

" Sunshine &om cucumbers. Here was a man who has 
occu[»cd himself in a noble chemistry of extracting honc»' 
fi«m scamps, temperance &om sots, energy from beggars, jus- 
tice from thieves, benevolence from misers. He knew there 
was sunshine under those mo^ung churlish brows, elegance of 
maimers hidden in the peasant, heart-warming expansion, 
grand surprises of sentiment in these unchallenged, unculti- 
vated men, and he persevered agunst all repulses until he drew 
it forth: now his orphans are educated, his boors are polished. 
Ids palaces built, his pictures, sutues, conservatories, chapels 
adorn them; he stands there prince among his peers, prince 
among princes, — the sunshine is out, all flowing abroad over 
the world." 

In the same journal is written: — 

" Hafiz, whom I at first thought a cross of Anacreon and 
Hcavce, I find now to have the best blood of I^dar also in 
his verses," (He added later in pcndl, "also of Bums."^ 

P''g^ 337> »«W I. Mr. Emerson notes in his journal of 
1847: "Joseph Von Hammer,' bom 1774, published in 
18 1 3 Divan of Hafiz; in 181 8 History of Persian Belles- 
Lcttres; in 1823 Motenebbi from the Arabic; in 1825 the 
Bakifrom the Turkish." • 

Pegt 240, mlt I. For an instance of the intoxication of 
' In 1837 he WIS cieited Buon FurgRsll} he died In 1856. 
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flowers, the experience of Saadi given in Representative Men 
might be cited, where Mr. Emerson, expressing his discontent 
that Swcdenborg's visions have so fimercat a character and arc 
devoid of beauty, say^, " Was he Eke Saadi> who, in hjs 
vision) deigned to iiU his lap with the celcstiBl flowers, as pre- 
sents for his friends; but the fngrancc of the roses so intoxi- 
cated him that the skirt dropped from his hands ? ' ' 

Page 240, note 2. In the " Fngmenti on The Poet '* in 
the Appendix to the Ptemi it is said of him, under the name 
of Saadi, — 

The birds brought auguries on thor wings. 

And carolled undeceiving things 

Him to beckon, him to warn; 

Well might then the poet scorn 

To leam of scribe or courier 

Things writ in vaster character. 

Also, in the verses called " The Mirtde " (Appendix), the 
wren tells what is in the poet's mind. 

Page 341, note z, Mr. Emerson gives no translation of 
Firdusi. In his journal u this sentence about him, quoted 
irom the Caiueries of Sainte-Beuve: " Firdusi n'a pas bcsoin 
d' avoir lu Horace ni Ovide pour dire Ics roemes chosea qu'eux, ' ' 

Matthew Arnold drew the subject of his Sohrab and Rustnm 
from Firdusi's poem, the Shah Nameh, of enormous length, 
chronicling the glories of the Persian and Iranian kings and 
heroes. 

Page 343, ncte i. In his preface to the Gulsstan, Mr. 
Emerson tells more of the legends of Karun, 

Page 346, note i. This sentence suggests some verses 
in Mr. Emerson's note-book, apparently transladons from 
Hafiz: — 
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On « ninn (time 

The whceb of NitDre torn, 

Ont of it the fury coma 

Wherewith die ipondy b bora. 

And becnue « drap of wine 

Ii creaiioD'i hart, 

Wuh widi wine thote eyet of thine, — 

Nothing is hid, nor whole, nor put. 
The motto of the cuay " Beanty," printed in the Ptemj, has 
Seyd for its hero. In it occur these linet: — 
In deni of panion, and pit* erf* woe. 
He law ftroDg Eroi struggling thnx^h. 
To son the dark and sotre the cone. 
And bean to the bounds of the universe. 
Pagi 248, note I. In the jonmal for 1847 this passage 
ocean in a fbnn leu general than in the text: — 

" • lioose the knots of the hean,' says Hafiz. . . . Ex- 
presnon is all we want: not knowledge, but rent: we know 
enough; but have not laves and longs enough for a healthy 
perspration and growth. Hafiz has: Hafiz's good thii^, lil% 
those of all good poets, are the chap blessings of water, air 
and fire; the observations, analogies and felicities which arise 
so profiiscly in wridng a letter to a iricnd. An air of sterility, 
poOT, thin, arid, reluctant regeution, belongs to the wise and 
the unwise whom I know. If they have fine tiaits, adnurable 
properties, they have a palsied side; but an utterance whole, 
generous, sustained, equal, graduated at will, such as Mon- 
taigne, such as Beaumont and Fletcher so a^y and habitually 
attain, I miss in myaelf most of all, but also is my contem- 
poraries. A palace style of manners and conversation to which 
every morrow is a new day, which exists extempore, and is 
equal to the needs of life, at once tender and bold and with 
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grcst irtcriet like CI<K)patra and Corinne, would be Mtlsfying, 
and wc should be willing (o die wlicn our time c»mc, hiinng 
had our nwing and griicificaiion. Bui my fine uauls aic cautious 
and canny and wiih to unite Coiintli with Connecticut. " 

Page 3^r, "Die Z. Mr. Emerson fell no rcapooslbitiiy Tor 
the moraU of chic remote Oriental Pindar, so eould enjoy his 
iwcctncss and freedom the more. Time, space, race, allow- 
ance due to poetic flight and to the hyperbole of the Orient, 
ruBdc a purple atmonphcre clothing ihc poet. But, had an 
American Hafiz niag at bis door, while he vrould hare been 
kind and hospitable, the virtue and temperance in thought and 
act of his ancestors, bred in him, would have recoiled from 
the superlative and the lecklesi, nut ciicntial to beauty. Thua 
he wclcoincd Whitman's free and New World sln^g 
(rather, however, in Ets promiac ihiin in its result), but, a« that 
author has told us, and with pride that he did not yield to 
the friendly urgency, did hia best to persuade him to tcep hia 
work always within the dccendce. 

At first the Oriental compHmeni carried to the limits of a- 
aggcraiiou, ajid the hi^h color of the imagery, were a little hard 
for the New EngtandcT to bear. Here is a note: — 

" 'Tis with difficulty that we wont ounelvet in the lan- 
guage of the Eastern poet) and thar melodramatic life. When 
we go down to Long Wharfwe do not lind an ivory boat and 
a [Hok sea." 

T*gt 3S9t "0" /■ Mr. Emcreon had, of counc, when he 
wrote of the Pertiam, only Von Hammer's translations to wort 
on, The Germini had no way of rendering the sound of y 
but by the clnmsy iuh, so he usually spclted Jami, as Ln (he 
poem "Saadi." Dschami. 

fsgt 26$, BsK T. Two tramlxtions not rhymed are added 
from the notC'boob: — 
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" Drink, hctr my couiud, my ion, that the world fret thee not. 
Tho' the hart bleed, let thy lips laugh like the wine-cup. 
Ii thy loul hurt, yet dance with the viol-strings: 
Thou Ictmest no secret, until thou knowest friendship. 
Since to the unsound no heavenly knowledge comes in." 

" Ruler after word and thought 
Which no eye yet saw. 
Which no car yet heard. 
Remain, until thy young destiny 
From the old greybeard of the sky 
His blue coat takes." 



INSPIRATION 

In the first course of lectures on The Natural History of 
the Intellect, given by Mr. EiHerson at Harvard University 
in 1870, was one on Inspiradon. This probably contained 
moch of the matter in the present essay, which, with the 
omission of a few sheets, is the lecture as delivered before the 
Peabody Institute in Baltimore in January, 1872. 

Page 3yo, note X. See the note on this expression of 
Hunter's where it is used early in this volume, in the intro' 
ductojy part of the essay " Poetry and Imaginadon. " 

Page 371, note i. In " Natural History of Intellect," in 
the volume of that name, it is said that " Insphation is the 
continuation of the divine efibrt that built the man." The es- 
say " Nature " in the first volume tells of the instruction of 
man's soul by the Symbolism of all that his eye gees. 
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Pafif 373, neie I. Mr. Eincrson wrote in one of the 
jouruaJs, "When a god wishc* to ri<ic, any stkk or itnw 
will serve hitn for s horse," apparcntiy from Pindar's vcrae: ^ 

0tou 0c\o»Tos K^f iic\ fuTtn trXiovi, 

quoted hy Plutarch and rcDcIered by the early transIatoT • — 

'* Were ii the will of Heaven, an osier bough 
Were vessel safe enough the frcas 10 piough." 

Page 272, nolt 2. In levcral places in Jus writings Mr. 
Eincrson speak$ of th-ougkis, or of God, entering tlie tnind ky 
passages which the iadiridual never left open. 

Piigf 373* »«" '- 

" Day and mght ihdi turn observe, 
Bui th« day of day may swerve. 
It there warrant that tlic wave* 
Of thought in tlicir mysterious caves 
Will heap in me their highest dde. 
In me Lhcrewith beatified ? 
Unsure tbc ebb and flood of thought, 
The moon comes back, — the Spirit not." 

"The Poet," Putmi, Appendix. 

Pa^e 273, mtt 2. From s stray manuscript sheet: — 
■' Ruzional cjuantitiei. Fluxions, I bcheve, treat of flowing 
numbcri, aj, fat ciamplc, the path through ipacc of a point on 
the rim of a cart-wheel. Flowing or varying. Moil of my 
values are very variable. My cslimsic of America, which 
sometiines runs very !ow, sometimes to idpil prophetic propor- 
tions. My estimate of tny own mental means and resource! u 
all or nothing: in happy hoiir», life looking iniinitcly rich; 
and sterile at othcn. My value of my club is ai clastic as 
steam or gunpowder, so great now, so little anon. Uccrsturc 
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looki now all-tufficient, but In high and happy eonvenadon, 
it ihrinki awajr to poor experimenting." 

Page a/j, title i. From the Phadrm, 

Page 37s* "'' ^> Zertasht ii another name fin- Zotota- 
ter. 

Page 3/6, ntte i. The eswf " Eloqoence,' ' in Sacittj aw J 
Salitude, opens with a sutement of the difierence in capacity 
of heat in men of difierent temperaments. Mr. Emerson often 
mentioned in his jounuls his own lack in this respect and in 
Biumal spirits, though he found cotapensatioiu. Id *' beds of 
ignited anthracite," wliich he speaks of as necessary for tran- 
scendent eloquence, lay very deep. But he had a snn-heat about 
him more powerful than he knew, the heat which comes from 
dncerity that he speaks of in the essay on Eloquence in this 
volume. 

Page 277, nate i. The poet here spoken of was probably 
Jones Very. 

Page aj8t ntte z. " Not every Day fit for Verse," Rob- 
ert Herrick. 

Page 27Q, ntte z. In Drydcn's Absalom and Achitophtl 
are lines resembling these: — 

" Great wits are sure to madness near alHed, 
And thin partitions do thdr bounds divide." 

Page 2yg, note 2. On a stray sheet of the lecture these 
words here followed: " Law of that ! to know the law of 
that, and to live in it! O thought too wild! O hope too 
good! . . . 

" Power, new power is the good which the soul seeks. 
No matter if it be not yet formed into a talent. New power 
suggests va;st hopes, native to the mtnd: sets it on experi- 
menting; brings it into creative moods." 

Page 280, ntte i. The first verse of the poem •• Wald- 
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cinaamkcit" (Porest-SoliTOdc) cells what his daily walks in 
the woods were to Emer<on, but ihe " wandering bj- the 
gea " in the second line presents ile memory ihai the poem 
was written at the beautiful island ofNaiifihan. 

Page sSo, ttatt 2. Thig pbcm is by WiUIotn AUinghun, 
aad called "Mofning-" 
Pagi 3S1, niii I. 

The ton^e u prone to lose the way. 

Not so the pen, Ibr in a letter 
We have not belter things to wy. 
But euicly say Lhem better. 

" Fragmcnti on Ufi," Poemt, Appendix, 
yaSi, nete i. 

And I who cower, meaa and small 
In the frequent interval 
When widdom not wJih me resides, 
Worsliip Toii'j wisdom that sbidca. 
" Frapncnti on The Poet," PtenUt Appendix. 
The following is from a atray sheet of the lecture: — 
*' Sea-tides indeed ! there are undulations of power, and the 
ebb and the flow of heavenly waters. I wish to predict these, 
and not waste time in attempting worii which the sctJ to-day 
refciK*." 

There b in " May-Day " a passage telling of the happy 
renewal of joy and hope in age when Spring rccoras, bcj^n- 
ning.— 

*T was (he vintagr-day of field and wood. 
Pagt j9j, arte I, From Zoroaster. 
P^£e 384, K'te r. This ti probahjy a quotation from the 
joumil of Mils Mar}- Moody Etnenon, u account of whom 
is given in Ledarts and Bitgraphiiai Sitlthet. 

Pigt 3S6, iMt I. In the last pigcs of the essay on Be- 
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haviar, m CmJmit if Lift, m aa apped so cfcj ooe a "-«pT 
tke MBCS^ of s aewaennig aid kx Id daai. e wicb cxbb- 

Ar// 166, Mtt 2. 

Salote tli7*df, mc w^ tk^ xnl dodi «««-; 

Dare to look in thjr diot, fer 't b tfame owa. 

And OunUc op and down wbst then find'st Acre. 

Who canaot rest aS\ be good feflowi ind. 

He braks op home, tnru oat of doon ks Kiid.** 

George Herbert. " Tlie Clmrck IVnL" 

Ay/ 3S7, ntti r. In die pocnn. " M7 G»dni," Wald- 

cuuamkett," "April" and "TbeWalk," Mr. Emenon 

hinti at tbcM oracla which die righdy atmned ear axj f»ff4i . 

Page iSf, MtU 2. These lines are protnblf Mr. Ememo'i 

own. 

Page 388, naU I. Mr. Emenon cared little br mnaic, 
bat the MoH^n harp made \>y his brother-in-law. Dr. Jack- 
son, gave him constant delight. He placed it in his wotau 
mndow and let die wind sing to him to the accompaidment 
of hi* harp and the [nnet behind his smdy. In the first form 
of hit poem " May^Daj' " he introduced a long passage ^loat 
the harp, which he later printed as a separate poem. This, 
and another called ■< Maiden Speech of the.£oIian Harp," 
which accompanied the gift of one to his daughter and her hus- 
band, are found in the Poems. 

He loved to watch and wake 

When the wing of the south-wind whipt the lake 

And the glassy surface in ripples brake 

And fled in pretty frowns away 

Like the flitting boreal lights, 

Rippling roses in northern nights. 
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Or like the tluill of ^olian strings 
In which the sudden wind-god rings. 

" Fragments on The Poet," Poemj, Appendix. 
Page 28p, mte z. In the journal for 1 846 is an unrhjmied 
rendering by Mr. Emerson of the poem of Hsfiz here 
exacted: — 

" Come, let us strew roses 
And pour wine in the cup. 
Break up the roof of heaven 
And throw it into new forms. 

So soon the army of cares 
Shed the blood of the true 
So will I with the cup-bearer 
Shatter the building of woe. 

We will rose-water 
In wine-cups pour. 
And sugar in the censer 
Full of musk-sccnt throw. 

Thy harping is lovely, 
O play sweet airs. 
That wc may sing songs 
And shake our heads. 

Bring, East-wind, the dust of the body 
To that great lord. 
That we also may cast our eyes 
On his beauty.** 

Page aSp, note 2. Mr. Emerson was very easily be- 
numbed with cold, though of hardy habits. It was one reason 
why he avoided private hospitalities when on his lecturing 
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jouraey*. He could not risk the deadly cold of the '* spare- 
bed-room." When he came into a bote! in winter he would 
■ay to the landlord, " Now caa yoa make me red-hot ? " 

Page 2pi, ntte i. Mr. Emeraon held closely to his task 
and did not easily excuse himself. In writii^ to John Sterling 
io 1843 be said, •■! think it a &isc standard to estimate 
health, as the world does, by aoroe &t man, instead of by our 
power to do our work. If I should lie by whenever people 
tell me I grow thin and puny, I should lose all my beat days. " 

Pagt 2g3, note i. " Every surmise and vaticination of the 
mind is entided to a certain respect, and we learn to prefer 
imperfect theories, and sentences which contain glimpses of 
truth, to digested systems which have no one valuable sugges- 
tion." — "Nature." 

" Every scholar, writer, speaker has his own aids to intel- 
lect to which he resorts in time oi need. When you cannot 
flog the mind into activity in your library, you go to your 
best companion and unfold your pack to him as yon could not 
to yourself : great are the uses of convcrsadon . " — Sheet &om 
the lecture. 

Pagt 2^4, nate i. •• Poetry must be ftSrmadve. It is the 
piety of the intellect. ■ Thus saith the Lord,' should begin the 
song." — " Poetry and Imagination." 

TTie followmg passage perhaps belonged here in the lec- 
ture: — 

" Then for sensibility, I must add, that the great hap- 
piness of some of the best moments of life has been the en- 
joyment of books and worb of art and sdence. And, as Mar- 
cus Antoninus said, ' What matters it who found the truth, 
vrhether thyself or another, and where had been thy own in- 
tellect, if greater had not lived ? ' And, though I hate to be 
in any maimer wandng to the claims of stem and manly In- 
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tellcct, I must say, that the delight in the superior powers of 
othen is one of the best gjfts of God." 

Page 2jy, note i. " The perfection of writing is when 
mind and body are both in key, when the mind finds perfect 
obedience tn the body. And wine, no doubt, and all fine 
food, as of delicate fruits, fiimishsome elemental wisdom: and 
the fire, too, as it bums in the chimney; for J fancy that my 
logs, which hare grown so long in sun and wind by Walden, 
are a kind of Muses. A Greek epigram out of the Antho- 
logy," etc. — Sheet from tlic lecture. 

Page zp^, note 2. In the address at Dartmouth College, 
in 1838, Mr. Emerson, expresung his gratitude for "these 
glorious manifestations of the mind," said, " I will thank 
my great brothers so truly for the admonition of their be- 
ing as to endeavor also to be just and brave, to aspire and 
to speak. Plotinus too and Spinoza and the immortal bards of 
philosophy, — that which they have written out with patient 
courage makes me bold. No more will I dismiss with haste 
the vi^ons which flash and sparkle across my sky, but observe 
them, approach them, domesdcatc them, brood on them, and 
draw out of the past genuine hfc for the present hour." 

Page 2g6, note I. Wordsworth, "Excursion," book nr. 



GREATNESS 

This essay is drawn largely from the concludii^ lecture of 
a course given at the Mdonaon in Boston in the autumn of 
1868. " Greatness" is a heading which occurs through the 
journals from 1 8 40 onward, but of course the thoughts on this 
subject were drawn upon for many lectures that had not the 
name. 
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In July, 187Z, Mr. EmenoD spoke at Amherst College on 
the Greatnen of the Schdar, and [vobably tmicwhat earlier 
at Middlebury College, Vermont, on the aune theme. Tlie 
eaaaya on The Scholar, The Man ofLettera, AtiaUxney and 
Mannen very probably have matter drawn fiom the lectures on 
Greatneai, and that here given ii oaly a pcrtiatt of the lecture 
aa delirered. 

Page ^OJ, welt I. Journal: " The moment a great man isils 
US Bi a csiue, it is only to become more valuable and suggestive 
at an effert." 

Page302,KoUi. JoumBl,i857: " Every great man does 
in all his nature point at and imply the well-being of all the 
institutions and orders of the state. He is by inclination ^though 
it may be fa remote in posidoo) the defender of the gramnur- 
schools, the almshouse, the Sabbath, the priest, the judge, the 
lef^lator and the executive arm. Throughout his bdng he 
is loyal.*' 

PogiJOj, nott I. Tht following passage m the lecture ia 
here omitted; — 

" The main question of any person whatever is, ' Does he 
respect himself? ' Then I have no option. The universe 
will respect him. Greatness requires self-respect and it must 
be constitutional, indicatuig natural courage." 

The sentence which follows in the text suggests the stoic 
attitude of his ftiend Thoreau, 

Page 304, nate I. In the lecture this sentence and quota- 
tion followed; "Thus self-respect is ever refining, ever re- 
treating to an inward and higher self. 

" ' O what is Honor ? 'T is the finest sense 
Of justice that the human mind can frame. 
Intent each lurking irailty to disclaim 
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And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or dcme.' " 

— Wordsworth . 

Page 3O81 iK>te j. Mr. Emenon*! journals were mainly 
reccn-ds of the <»'acles which came to his listemng ear in his 
wood walks, and tkoughts which the events and conversation 
of the day had suggested, but the outward circumstances 
usually have to be inferred. 

Pog' 310, note I, These were the words of Miss Mary ■^ 
Rotch of New Bedford, and they made deep impresnon on 
Mr. Emerson, When in 1S34 he wis invited to preach for « 
dme in that city. His cousin, the Rev. David Greene Haskins, 
relates in his litde book, before refinred to, that when Mr. 
Emerson praised Swedenborg's wridngs to him he asked 
whether he was a Swedenborgian. This Mr. Emerson would 
not fully allow. " On my asking him how, then, he would 
define hii position, he answered, and with greater delibcratc- 
ness and longer pauses between his words than nsaal, * I am 
more of a Quaker than anything else. I believe in the " still 
small voice " and that voice is Christ within os.' " This was 
probably in the year 1839. 

Page 3TI, note I. In tha last pages of the essay on New 
England Reformers, in the second volume of Essays, Mr. 
Emerson wrote of " the Law alive and beaatifiil which works 
over our heads and under our feet, . . . 'Work,' it sdth 
to man, * in every hour, paid ott unpaid, see only that thou 
work, and thou canst not escape the reward: whether thy work 
be fine or coarse, plandng com or writing epics, so only it be 
honest work, done to thine own approbadon, it shall earn a 
reward to the senses as well as to the thought: no matter how 
often defeated, you are bom to victory. The reward of a thing 
well done, is to have done it.' " 
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Pagtjl3,Meli I. Journal: " Do you, as wise maiii while 
some play at chess, some at cards, and some at the stock 
exchange — do you play at Cause and Efiect. ' ' 

Page 3t2t ntU 3. Tliis sentence followed in the lecture: 
" The roan whom we have not seen is the rapt lover in 
whom no regards of self degraded the adorer of the laws." 

The paragraph in the text is treated more fully in •* Aristo* 
cracy," in Ledures and Biographical Sketches. 

The fbllowing is from the lecture sheets: — 

" The persons generally most prsdscd and esteemed are not 
those whom I most value; for the world is not receptive or 
intelligent of Being, but of Intellect. But heroes are thcj who 
value being. Being cannot be told, but is left alone, not onli' 
because little appreciated, but that its infiuence is ulent and 
quiet. The world is awed before the great and is subdued 
without knowing why." 

Page 313, note i. '* Whenever Heaven sends a great man 
into the world, it whispers the secret to one or two con- 
fidants." — Lecture sheets. 

Pog' 3^3t i^te 2. When it is remembered that the Self- 
Reliance which Mr. Emerson taught is on the sublimated self, 
the individual giving passage to the universal Soul, it is seen 
that both positions, the haughty courage of the hero and the 
renunciation of all choice by the saint, are one. Each loses 
himself to save himself. 

P''S^ 314^ I'ff I' This sentence followed in the lecture: 
" Does any one say. Who cares for these conceited minor- 
ities ? — the study of greatness! of the masters! the great arc 
exceptional. Yes, but every man is exceptional." 

Page 31J, note i. This passage appears somewhat diffo-- 
ently in the journal of 1 864; — 

■' The Spectator says of the three obituary notices of Thack- 
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cny hy Dickcni, Trollope snd Kingticir, only Dickent'i b 
equal to (he suSjcct; ihc otltcra itrain to write up, und fii\. It 
was uiij kccly of Gocilic's correspondence with ihc Duke of 
Weimar ihat the Duke'* Ictten arc die bac The expcriciiec 
ii ftmiliir i»y by day, that of two penoos, one of chancier 
and one of Intellect, churacier u-ill rule and intelleci must 
bow. It b inieresting in Goethe's cue because of hit patron- 
izing tone to all the world." 

Ph^ 330> natt I. Here, pcrbap»t bcl«agt a ahect from 
the lecture: " The fim &et ia the long hidden one, that the 
world i( as we arc. If we brief; to it a sound body and ciind, 
it it Kill of joy and power, and is platiie like wax in our hands; 
If we come to it morbid and vicious, it tonnents and tyrannizes 
ovrr oj." 

Pigf330, nete 2. The human and hopcfiil ledii^ cowards 
mankind appears here: — 

" I wish >uch Btstcmcnt* only u arc friendly and rcipect> 
fill to every man. Every law, nutom, revolution i* agreeable 
tome which treats him kindly and considerately. I wish him 
magnified. Let ages and naliont look to their own. Evcrj* age 
has its object and symbol. So has every man. Why not then 
crery epoch of our life iu own ; and a man sbunld journey 
thro* his <nvn Zodiac of signi. I wish the days to be great,** 

The following sheets, which once did duty in the lecture 
" Sueeets," may be added here: — 

<• for events are, not as the hnite circumstance that fiills, 
but as the life which they Ikll upon. The atoms of matter 
ire ptutic cttuiigli, for they arc of as and we of them, and 
carbon aind az«iCt mountain and planet, play one tone with 
man and mind. 

•• Why we can reach so far to the planets and son With o«r 
■hort anns, it because ne have a pociet edidon of the whole. 
nu 
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Your bnia ii timed with the sea-tide, hu igreemeiita with the 
sun. 

" Understanding and lore are the powers o( a reasonable 
creature; and the last exists to be conununicated; and is the 
onl^ thing that is really in oar power to bestow; and is more- 
over the noblest good that can be given; and deservea the 
greatest retribution that can be made. And our principal care 
must be to confer it wiseljr or well, — to confer it only on 
that which deserves it all, and can repay it. We thought we 
were equals of Jove, when we learned to be Stoics; but here 
is a new greatness. The passages of affection in life are an 
enlargement once for all. Nobility lies under it. It is an ex- 
change of nobleness. We arc easily great with our &iend. 
In unlocking to usanother heart and mind, it unlocks our own 
heart and mind in a wonderful manner." 



IMMORTAUTY 

The basts of this essay is a lecture ^ven by Mr. Emerson 
before the Parker Fraternity in the Music Hall in Boston, De- 
cember 19, 1861. Possibly it may have been read also in one 
of the University courses at Cambridge in 1 8 70 or 1 87 1 . The 
manuscript he gave away, and no loose sheets — the miscel- 
lany which usuaOy accompany the lecture — remain. 

In the Introductory Note to this volume Mr. Cabot, ex- 
plaining the part which he took in helping Mr. Emerson in 
the preparation of the book, says that Mr. Emerson looked 
through his journals for suitable material to add to the lectures 
before printing them, and " In this way it happened some- 
times that writing of very different dates was brought together: 
e. g., the essay on Immortality, which has been cited as show- 
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ing what were hit ktcei opinioBg on that tuhjcct, contains 
passages written fifty years apiri from e«ch other." 

But Mr. Emcr&on, although he felt t\ the lime hanilycqutl 
to tJic ordering this msieiial, approved its use, uid the whole 
paper had hii aanctjoo when publijihcd. He had left tndi- 
llQiiiil icrclation to prove 

That man in the buah with God may meet, 
»nd found that the voice of the Holy Spirit 

Still whispcn in ih* morning wind. 

In the sun, in the forett, in men and women, be had seen that 
everywhere, however hidden, the laws of Beamy, Wisdom, 
Goodnen were working, and that the three were One. Hii 
belief in the Universal Mind, the Ovcr-SouI, of which wc were 
the vessels, or rather ehinncls, if we hut kept oundveu open, 
was uQityin^. He did not care to uk qucationa of detail, 

" Men uic concerning the immortality of the soul, the em- 
ployment! of heaven, the otate of the sinner, and so forth. 
They even dream thai |esua has left replies to precisely these 
iotOTogatorica. Never a nximcnt did that sublime spirit speak 
in ihai fatfij. To troth, justice, love, the atnributcs of the 
soul, the idc« ofioiniutableiieaE is csicndally assoctttcd. Jesus, 
Evtng in dicse moral tendmentt, heedleu of sens^ual fortune*, 
heeding only the manifestations of che^, never made the sepa- 
ration of the idea of duration from the essence of these aitri- 
bates, noe uttered a syllable concerning tlie duration of the 
loul. ... In the Sowing of lo\-e, in the sdoradon of humilhy, 
there is no <;ueni0Q of continuance. No inipired man ever asks 
this <iuestion or coodeseends to these evidences. For the soul 
b true to itself, and the man in whom it Is shed abroad cannot 
wander from tlie prcacnt, which is inliniic, to a future which 
ivomH be finite." — *' The Over-Soul," Essajj. Firii Stnes. 
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*' The secret of heiven ii kept from age to i^. No im- 
prudent, no sociable angel ever dropt an early syllable to answer 
the longmgs of saints, the fears of mortals. We should have 
listened on our knees to any favorite, who, by stricter obcdi' 
eoce, had brought his thoughts into parallelism with the celes- 
tial currents and could hint to human ears the scenery and 
circumstance of the newly parted soul. But it is certain that it 
must tally with what is best in nature. It must not be inferior 
in tone to the already known works of the artist who sculptures 
the globes of the firmament and writes the moral law. It must 
be fresher than rainbows, subler than mountains, agreeing with 
flowers, with ddes and the rising and setting of autumnal stars. 
Melodious poets shall be hoarse as street ballads when once 
the penetrating Icey-notc of nature and spirit b sounded, — 
the earth-beat, sea-beat, heart-beat, which makes the tune to 
which the sun rolls, and the globule of blood, and the sap of 
trees." — Represtntative Men, "Swedenborg." 

And in the last pages of the essay on Worship, in Canduet ef 
Life, he said : — 

" The whole revelation that is vouchsafed us is the gentle 
trust, which, in our experience, we find will cover also with 
flowers the slopes of this chasm. 

" Of immortality, the soul when well employed is incuri- 
ous. Il is so well, that it is sure it wdll be well. . . . Im- 
mortality will come to such as are fit for it, and he who would 
be a great soul in future, must be a great soul now." 

Page J2J, nele r. This story is found in Bede*8 Eeclesi- 
astical History, chapter xiii., Bohn's Antiquarian Library. 

P''if 326, note I. In a Romaic song, " The Grave of 
Donos," a dying Klephdc chief says: — • 
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" Now the dcadi hmtr comes and ihis da.y will I die. 
O make my grave aod make it a brosd and a high odc. 
In which I could ntnd up to fighi and Wd my gun in tli< 

middle; 
And on the right side leave for me a IJitle window open, 
At which [he sw^allotvs may fly in to icll me \vheti the Spring 

cornea, 
And where, in fair May moom, the nightingalca may ^ing<" 
" Romrtic and Rhine B^illads," Du/, October, 1S41. 

Piig^ S^7r "'ff 1- In >n ei""ly pumal ( 1 830) Mr. Emer- 
son wrote ot his first wife; " Ellen Tucker wondered whether 
ihc ipirlis in Heaven look onward to their immortality, as wc 
on Earth, or arc absorbed in the presenr moment." In the 
tame he wrote: " Every man contemplatea an angel in hii 
futare scli'." 

Pagt J78, nmt J. Mr, Emerson one Monday morning 
in 1 83 7 wrote, with a <ad humor: — 

" Tht Pagan thcolofy of our churchci treats Heaven u an 
inevitable evil, which, as there i) no help agaiusi, the best wey 
ia ID put the best face on the matter wc can. ' From whencct' 
aaid the good preacher yesterday in hii prayer, < we iholl not 
he able to return.' Truth will out." 

Pigf jsS, neu 2. Mr. Emenon, in lii» jotimal, wys that 
Goethe did so. 

P^g^ 338, Mate 3, Beaumont and Fletcher, 7fu Deu&lt 
MarrUge, 

Pagt330, nattl. Montctqnicu, Ptnthi Diverjti, p. 133, 

P^ge JJ2, Mte I. At this distance of lime there (cemt no 
impropriet y in giving [he names of ihejc (riendi, of whom ihc 
story ia told — LewM Cast and Albcn H. Tracy. 

Page 333, ntte /. This passage on Wvine Will comes 
&om the sheets of the lecture on Courage: — 
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" I know not whether there be, u is ■lleged, in the up- 
per region of oar atmoiphere « pennanent wettcrly cuirent, 
which cairiet til with it which riict to that hdght, but I know 
that when souls reach a certain height of perception, they ac- 
cept a knowledge ind principle above all selfishness. Whether 
there be an upper westerly current I know not; tmt I know a 
breath of Will blows through the Universe of souls eternally, 
in the direction of the Right and Necessary. It is the air which 
til intellects inhale and exhale, and it is the wind which 
blows all the worlds into order and orlnt." 

Pagt 334, ntte i. The line* ending the poem " Thren- 
ody " are here suggested. 

Page 33St ""* -'• Perhaps this passage was written alter 
Mr. Emerson had the pleasure of ridbg under the vast pines 
of the Sierra Nevada, and standing at the feet of the giant 
redwoods of Mariposa when his good (Hend John Murray 
Forbes carried him thither for rest, after the strain of his Uni- 
versity lectures in 1871. 

Page 338, note i. In my youth I recdved this answer 
irom my &ther, indirect yet none the less satisfying, when I 
asked him what he thought about a fiiture life; " We may 
be certain that, whatever it may be, no one will be disap- 
pointed." 

Page 33Q, nate I. His poem the " Forerunners " tells 
of the " happy guides " whom he ever followed, but could 
not overtake. 

Page 340, «i>ie i. This is a fevorite quotation from 
Plato's Pbadrui, about the soul which has perceived a truth. 

Of andent art Mr, Emerson said, " I find no trace of 
age in it." 

Among Byron's poems Mr, Emerson valued especially that 
one beginning, — 
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" When coldness wraps this suffering clay. 
Ah, whither strays the immortal mind ? '* 

and used to repeat the lines: — 

*' Eternal, boundless, undecayed, 

A thought unseen, but seeing all. 
All, all on earth, or sides displayed. 

Shall it survey shall it recall: 
Each iaintcr trace that memory holds 

So darkly of departed years 
At one broad glance the soul beholds. 

And all that was at once appears." 

Pogt 343, note X. Compare in the " Fragments on The 
Poet," in the Poems, the lines beginnmg, — 

For thought, and not praise. 

Pt'gf 344t «9fe I- The editor would gladly team the 
source whence these lines are quoted, for which he and his 
fiiends have sought in vain. 

Page 343, nste I. That life is a series of Nows, and the 
day divine, was a favorite thought: " The whole fiict is here 
or nowhere." 

Page 346, nate i, Mr. Emerson in answer to his revered 
fnend. Rev. Henry Ware, who, troubled at the Divinity 
School Address, wrote to him about his grounds of belief, — 
'■ I do not know what arguments mean in reference to any 
expression of a thought." 

Page 347 , note i, Mr. Emerson said in conversation with 
a young fiiend, " The soul feels that it is in communication 
with the soul of things — and the soul knows." 

Page 34p, note i. Speaking of the soul, in his security 
that what was best must occur, Mr. Emerson is reported to 
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hare uid to Mirgam FnllcTr ■* Careful of haikh, nrdetc of 
life, ihoutd be our mocio.*' 

Page ^^2, nau I. I quote from Mr. John Albcc's Ri- 
arairMMcei </* SatritK thU juit rdnvk: " Emcrwn refuted 
to dognuDzc sboDt what i* ncccwtrilj' obscure « proeat. So 
torac thought the obtcurity lay in hin." 

Id conduiion I (|u«e this pleaeant passage from A Wtmrn 
Jturatj fsith Emfrtea,' written by his friend the late Profei. 
aor Jamc* Bradkjr Thayer of the Harvard Law School: — 

•< • How can Mr. Emerson,* tiid one of ihc younger mcm- 
bcrt of the party to tnc that day. ■ be lo agreoditc, all the 
time, without getting tired! ' It was the naic* exprctaoD of 
what wc all had felt. There was never a more agreeable trav- 
eUtng-companion; he vim always scceisihle, cheerfiil, sympa- 
thetic, conitdcnic, tolerant; aiid there via always tlial aime 
respectful iniercat in chose with whom he talked, even the 
humblest, which raised ihcm in their own estimation. One 
thing pMticuljirly impretscd mc, — the sense that he Kcnieid 
to hive of a certain great amplitude of time and leisure. It 
was (he behiviour of one who really Mtevei/ in an immortal 
liie, and had Adjusted his conduct accordingly: so that, bcauii- 
fill and grand as the natural objects were among which our jour- 
ney lay, they were matched by the sweet elevation of cbor- 
HCter and the spiritusl charm of our gracious triend. Vcars 
afterwardi, on that memorable day of his fiineral at Concord, 
I found that a sentence firom his own eaay on Immortality 
baunicd my mind and kept repeating itself all the day long; 
it seemed to point to the sources of his power: * Mcaniime 
the true disciples saw, through the letter, the doctrine of eter- 
nity, which diwolvcd the p«or corpse and Nature alsOi and 
gave grandeur to the passing hour.* 

' Boatun: UKtk, BiQwn&Co. 18S4. 
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" He was flooded and full to overflowing all through hia 
life with a sense of the presence, the omnipresence and the 
instant operation of what he called 'the Over-Soul.' His ap- 
prehension and acceptance of this was no merely intellectual 
matter; it was something that penetrated into the substance of 
his being, and moved him like a vital force; it was this with 
its related beliefs that gave such power to his speech and such 
charm to his character, as of one who had ahead/ entered 
upon the immortal life, so that those who knew him indmately 
seemed to perceive what it was that the phrase of Scripture 
meant, when it said of the Almighty that he ' inhabited eter- 
nity.' 

" The tmth that he saw, the powerful impulse that he felt, 
the inflaming inspiration that moved him were not the sort of 
things that the man of letters ordinarily has to handle, and 
they induced methods very diflerent from the common. These 
things were difficult to grasp; only to be reached in rare mo- 
ments; not to be adequately shadowed forth, unless when the 
mood was on. These high and delicate matters were to be 
set down when he saw them and as he saw them; they must 
be communicatedi if indeed he might hope to communicate 
them, by picture, by symbol, by some fur-dsrling gleam of 
imaginative phrase." 
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